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Annex  F 

Professional  Development  Concepts 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  introduce  the  development 
period  framework  used  throughout  the  study  and 
to  sene  as  a  preface  to  the  annexes  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  seven  development  periods  in  an  offi¬ 
cer's  career.  This  annex  also  discusses  learning 
thcor'  and  its  relevance  to  PDOS  and  the  1978 
RETO  Study. 

2.  DISCUSSION, 
a.  Background. 

(1)  At  the  outset  of  its  deliberations. 
PDOS  determined  it  would  be  essential  to  orient 
on  the  design  of  an  ideal  or  desired  Officer  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  System.  Simultaneous 
with  an  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknescs 
of  the  current  system  and  definition  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  strategic  goals  which  give 
purpose  to  the  future  system,  the  study  group 
began  to  explore  theoretical  aspects  of  profes¬ 
sional  development. 

(2)  The  search  led  to  an  examination  of 
professional  development  models  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  However  it  readily  became  apparent  that 
few  share  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Army  officer 
corps — a  well  defined  hierarchy,  central  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  membership,  the  requisite  of  a 
unifying  corporate  ethic,  command,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  vast  public  resources.  Only  other  mili¬ 
tary  services  share  these  characteristics,  several 
of  which  were  reviewed.  Each  provided  valuable 
insights  that  were  incorporated  in  the  study. 
However,  no  single  theoretical  foundation 
emerged  as  being  adaptable  to  US  Army  officer 
professional  development. 

(3)  Contacts  with  various  individuals  and 
agencies  studying  Army  leadership  proved  more 
fruitful.  The  model  described  herein  draws  most 
heavily  on  the  work  by  the  Army  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  It  derives  also  from  many  discussions  with 
other  military  and  civilian  researchers  in  this  and 
related  fields. 

(4)  PDOS  has  sought  to  develop  a  frame¬ 
work  for  officer  professional  development  that  is 


consistent  w  ith  the  actual  experiences  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps  today  and  in  the  future.  But  profession¬ 
al  development  is  more  than  a  static  description 
of  how  the  officer  corps  is  organized  and  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  also  the  province  of  the  individual 
and  how  he  acquires  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
craft  to  perform  with  competence  and  excellence. 
A  professional  development  framework,  then, 
must  recommend  as  well  as  describe  a  system 
which  promotes  learning  and  growth.  These  two 
criteria  form  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  PDOS 
framework. 

b.  The  PDOS  framework  for  officer  profes¬ 
sional  development. 

(1)  Three  kc>  concepts  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  PDOS  model  of  Officci  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment: 

(a)  Frame  of  Reference:  The  officer's 
breadth  of  perspective,  a  measure  of  his  capacity 
to  understand  things  and  to  assert  control  over 
them.  The  frame  of  reference  is  the  sum  total  of 
an  officer's  understanding  of  himself,  his  role,  his 
organization,  his  subordinates  and  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  flow  of  events  around  him.  all  of 
which  determine  his  capacity  for  proactive  con¬ 
trol  of  his  environment,  his  ability  to  deal  with 
uncertainty  and  complexity,  and  his  perspective 
in  terms  of  time. 

(b)  Development  Period:  A  phase  in  an 
officer's  career,  bounded  usually  by  promotion, 
during  which  he  acquires  a  given  set  of  cognitive 
skills,  operates  within  specified  bounds  of  au¬ 
thority.  bears  a  certain  level  of  responsibility  and 
contends  with  some  degree  of  complexity  and 
uncertainty.  The  development  period  represents 
an  envelope  of  assignments  during  which  we  can 
identify  general  and  branch  or  functional  area 
specific  attributes,  skills  and  performance  stan¬ 
dards  for  officers  to  attain  based  on  the  range  of 
positions  they  arc  likely  to  hold. 

(c)  Transition  Point:  The  time  between 
development  periods  when  an  officer,  having 
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completed  one  phase  of  duties,  prepares  for  the 
next  in  which  his  frame  of  reference  must  be 
broader  if  he  is  to  perform  successfully.  Transi¬ 
tion  points  imply  the  need  to  expand  an  officer’s 
frame  of  reference  through  intensive  education 
or  training  before  he  enters  the  new  development 
period.  Figure  F-l  portrays  these  concepts. 

(2)  The  study  group  devoted  a  considera¬ 
ble  effort  to  eliciting  from  literature,  other  stud¬ 
ies,  researchers,  and  its  own  aggregate  experience 
just  what  the  key  transition  points  are  within  the 
profession.  Two  “camps”  evolved,  those  who 
identified  transitions  as  opportunity  gates  (e.g.. 
command  and  school  selection)  and  those  who 
identified  the  transitions  as  being  between  levels 
of  duty  performance.  As  the  concept  definitions 
above  indicate,  the  latter  view  prevailed,  largely 
because  it  more  fully  supported  the  study  group’s 
notion  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  officer 
corps:  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Nation. 
The  Army’s  systems  for  selecting  talented  officers 
for  promotion,  command  and  other  key  assign¬ 
ments  are  related  to  professional  development 
but  do  not  define  its  purpose. 

(3)  The  PDOS  framework  for  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  conceives  of  seven  se¬ 
quential.  increasingly  complex  frames  of  refer¬ 


ence,  which  correspond  to  development  periods 
for  an  officer’s  careen 

Pre-commissioning  Colonel 

Lieutenant  Brigadier  and  Major 

General 

Captain  Senior  General 

Officer 

Major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel 

(a)  As  an  officer  advances  in  rank  and 
responsibility,  effective  performance  increasingly 
hinges  on  the  progressive  growth  of  conceptual 
and  integrative  skills  as  well  as  on  the  contextual 
understanding  of  the  officer's  role  in  the  Army  at 
each  stage  of  his  career.  Each  officer  needs  a  time 
of  training,  education  and  reflective  thought  to 
synthesize  past  experiences  and  expand  his  con¬ 
ceptual  and  contextual  perspective  to  make  the 
transition  in  frames  of  reference  from  one  devel¬ 
opment  period  to  the  next.  Thus,  transition 
points  contain  a  key  Army  school  experience 
targeted  on  the  requirements  the  officer  must 
meet  in  the  forthcoming  period  of  development. 
The  school  curricula  of  all  development  periods 
are  coordinated  so  the  officer  receives  progres¬ 
sive  and  sequential  instruction  in  required  sub¬ 
jects.  Once  through  the  transition  point  and  into 
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the  development  period  itself,  the  officer  contin¬ 
ues  to  develop  through  a  variety  of  means  to 
include  self-study,  mentoring  by  senior  officers, 
actual  job  experience,  and  assistance  from  Army 
schools  via  written  material  and  computer  pro¬ 
grams.  This  process  of  phased,  general  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  vital  precursor  and  complement  to 
functional  training,  education  and  experience. 

(b)  Promotion  usually  initiates  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  transition  into  a  new  development  period. 


(Often,  however,  individuals  fill  positions  nor¬ 
mally  designated  for  more  senior  officers,  and  the 
Professional  Development  System  must  take  this 
into  account.)  These  transitions  are  sharp  be¬ 
cause  the  hierarchical  nature  of  military  organi¬ 
zations  demands  of  the  newly  promoted  officer 
the  exercise  of  suddenly  broader  responsibilities 
and  authority  over  more  complex  matters  than 
he  knew  from  his  previous  experience.  Figure  F- 
2  graphically  portrays  progressive  growth 
through  development  periods. 
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Figure  F-3:  Layering  of  Responsibilities  Associated  with  Frames  of  Reference. 
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(c)  Figure  F-3  on  previous  page  provides 
examples  of  the  distinct  layering  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  varied  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

(4)  PDOS  identified  what  an  officer  must 
BE,  KNOW  and  DO  within  each  development 
period.  These  general  performance  standards 
(discussed  in  detail  in  Annex  K)  gear  the  men¬ 
tors,  trainers  and  educators  as  well  as  the  individ¬ 
ual  officer  to  perform  appropriate  roles  in  the 
development  process  at  each  stage.  Finally,  the 
framework  includes  an  analysis  of  methodologies 
to  be  employed  by  each  actor,  from  the  individu¬ 
al  officer  in  his  self-development  role  through  the 
central  Army  school  system  (see  Annex  P). 

(5)  Diversity:  Although  the  PDOS  model 
offers  a  general  framework  for  analyzing  profes¬ 
sional  development,  it  does  not  advocate  a 
“generalist”  track  for  all  officers;  nor  does  it  seek 
to  mold  all  into  one  pattern.  The  Army’s  need  for 
expertise  in  all  branches  and  functional  areas  will 
grow  in  future  years.  It  bears  repeating  that  the 
PDOS  framework  is  duty  driven.  Army  require¬ 
ments  determine  not  only  the  generic  qualities 
and  capabilites  an  officer  must  have  in  each  de¬ 
velopment  period,  they  also  place  demands  on 
Army  and  civil  educators  and  trainers  to  breed 
technical  and  tactical  experts  in  a  wide  spectrum 
of  warfighting  and  supporting  roles.  The  Army 
draws  strength  from  the  diversity  of  its  officers. 
It  will  continue  strong  by  nurturing  that  diversi¬ 
ty. 


c.  Individual  learning. 

(1)  During  the  28  November  1984  IPR, 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  challenged  the 
study  group  to  revalidate  the  development  period 
framework.  In  his  view,  PDOS,  by  recom¬ 
mending  that  schools  place  emphasis  on  prepara¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  a  series  of  duty  positions  rath¬ 
er  than  just  the  next  job,  appeared  to  depart  from 
the  direction  set  by  the  RETO  Study.  The  memo¬ 
randum  at  Appendix  1  responds  to  this  concern. 

(2)  PDOS  considered  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  period  framework  for  officer  professional 
development  would  be  valid  only  if  its  implica¬ 
tions  accorded  well  with  accepted  learning  theo¬ 
ry.  Research  into  this  area  yielded  a  number  of 
competing  theories  of  how  people  learn  and  re¬ 
tain  what  they  have  learned.  Appendix  1  con  ¬ 
tains,  in  summary  form,  a  reasonably  common 
interpretation.  PDOS  developed  Figure  F-4  to 
illustrate  the  study  group’s  understanding  of  the 
adult  learning  cycle.  Taken  together  the  develop¬ 
ment  period  framework  the  learning  cycle  model 
and  the  emerging  education/knowledge  model 
(discussed  in  Annex  P)  constitute  a  coherent  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  for  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system. 

d.  Implications  for  curricular  structuring: 
The  PDOS  framework  offers  some  insight  into 
appropriate  designs  of  service  school  curricula. 
The  needs  to  prepare  officers  for  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  period  involving  a  broader  frame  of  refer- 
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ence  and  to  inculcate  officers  with  a  common 
core  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  attributes  (see  AN¬ 
NEX  O)  argue  for  a  substantial  mandatory  base 
curriculum  at  each  service  school.  This  base  cur¬ 
riculum  also  supports  those  who  participate  on  a 
non-resident  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  Army 
schools  must  be  the  repository  of  technical  and 
doctrinal  expertise  from  which  officers  can  best 
prepare  for  specific  assignments.  As  computer 
knowledge  bases  maintained  by  service  schools 
become  available,  it  will  eventually  be  possible 
for  individual  officers  to  access  this  repositing  of 
technical  and  doctrinal  expertise  from  remote  lo¬ 
cations.  Furthermore,  since  the  individual  officer 
learns  best  by  application  of  previously  learned 
concepts,  each  school  should  devote  a  portion  of 
its  curriculum  to  the  detailed  preparation  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  their  upcoming  assignments,  and 


should  assist  individuals  and  units  in  the  field 
with  exportable  training  packages  exploiting  the 
most  modem  distributive  technology.  In  sum, 
the  most  appropriate  curricular  models  will  be 
modular,  will  be  exportable,  will  stress  the  com¬ 
mon  core  and  will  provide  individual  assignment 
preparation. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  None. 

4. CSA  REMARKS.  None. 
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PDOS  Underpinnings 


Memorandum  for  Director,  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Officers  Study 

Subject:  Underpinnings  of  the  PDOS 
Recommendations 

1.  PURPOSE:  This  paper  addressess  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staffs  questions  during  the  28  Nov¬ 
ember  PDOS  IPR  concerning  our  philosophical 
underpinnings.  Specifically,  he  asked  for  the  ra¬ 
tionale  behind  the  PDOS  main  thrust  that  the 
officer  professional  development  system  should 
focus  “schools  on  (a)  series  of  jobs  rather  than 
just  (the  officer’s)  next  job,”  and  whether  this  was 
a  departure  from  the  direction  set  by  the  RETO 
study.  He  asked  that  we  examine  this  issue  from 
the  theoretical  perspective  of  how  people  leam. 

2.  DISCUSSION: 
a.  RETO: 

(1)  The  RETO  Study’s  recommendations 
responded  to  a  shift  in  focus  in  the  Army’s  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  from  long-term  general  devel¬ 
opment  toward  short  term  technical  preparation 
to  meet  identified  Army  requirements.  Key 
among  RETO  objectives  was  to  respond  to  the 
“continuing  introduction  of  new  technology”  by- 
increasing  the  tactical  and  technical  competence 
of  the  officer  corps,  particularly  at  the  junior  offi¬ 
cer  level.  (In  actual  fact,  RETO  identified  the 
need  for  a  balance  between  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  job-oriented  training,  as  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  The  training  initiatives,  however, 
received  more  attention  in  implementation.) 

(2)  RETO  oriented  much  of  its  analysis  on 
duty  modules — those  skills  required  of  an  officer 
to  perform  specific  assignments.  Many  of  the 
RETO  recommendations  (increased  functional 
training,  a  longer  OBC,  CAS3)  logically  followed 
from  an  analysis  of  what  skills  were  required  for 
the  preponderance  of  officer  jobs  at  various 
grades.  The  effort  to  link  officer  professional  de¬ 
velopment  to  specific  Army  requirements  repre¬ 
sented  a  rationalization  of  the  education  sys¬ 


tem — a  common  sense  view  that  an  officer  ought 
to  learn  about  his  job  before  he  reports  to  per¬ 
form  it.  This  was  deemed  all  the  more  true  given 
the  increasingly  specialized  technical  demands  of 
most  officer  positions. 

b.  Learning  Theory: 

( 1 )  The  psychological  basis  for  preceding 
performance  of  tasks  as  closely  as  possible  with 
training  is  well  established  in  learning  theory. 
The  mind  learns  most  things  by  first  understand¬ 
ing  a  concept,  then  by  repeatedly  performing  at¬ 
tendant  tasks  which  reveal  and  refine  the  rules 
governing  that  concept’s  salient  features. 

(2)  Motivation  and  methods  chosen  to 
teach  play  key  roles  in  learning  and,  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  issue  at  hand,  in  retention. 
People  differ,  for  instance,  in  their  abilities  to 
learn  and  retain  what  they  have  learned  through 
audial  as  opposed  to  visual  means.  Likewise,  the 
choice  of  the  most  effective  teaching  methods 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught.  In  general,  however,  memory  im¬ 
proves: 

(a)  when  multiple  senses  are  employed  in 
learning, 

(b)  when  manual  skills  are  involved  in 
task  execution, 

(c)  when  the  learning  conditions  closely 
approximate  performance  conditions, 

(d)  when  feedback  on  performance  is 
clear,  and 

(e)  when  the  new  knowledge  logically 
“fits”  into  the  broader  context  of  an  individual’s 
understanding. 

(3)  Learning,  without  practice,  decays 
over  time. 

(a)  This  decay  is  exacerbated  if  various 
unrelated  learning  processes  intervene  before 
performance.  For  complex  procedures  or  maten- 
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al  the  decay  (forgetting)  can  be  quite  rapid.  This 
is  of  particular  concern  to  Army  training  and  ed¬ 
ucation  because  even  junior  officer  duties  have 
grown  increasingly  complex.  Yet  the  fact  that 
several  months  or  years  may  intervene  between 
learning  and  on-the-job  performance  of  a  com¬ 
plex  series  of  tasks  docs  not  nullify  the  value  of 
the  initial  learning  process.  The  recovery  of  once 
learned  material  will  be  more  rapid  than  learning 
from  scratch. 

(b)  The  decay  is  less  rapid  for  concepts 
and  the  context  of  a  job.  Since  the  learning  of 
detailed  facts  or  procedures  is  much  faster  once 
one  has  learned  the  conceptual  and  contextual 
base,  efficiencies  can  be  obtained  in  future  train¬ 
ing  and  education  needs  (sec  discussion  on 
Figures  1.  2  and  3)  while  providing  a  base  to 
build  upon  in  the  unit  should  it  be  necessary  to 
assign  an  officer  to  different  duties  than  orginally 
intended. 

c.  PDOS  Strategy: 

(1)  PDOS  is  in  full  agreement  with 
RETO’s  authors  regarding  the  need  for  increased 
technical  and  tactical  proficiency  and  closer 
proximity  of  schooling  with  assignments  that  use 
it.  Our  recommendation  for  an  earlier  CAS3.  for 
example,  stems  directly  from  the  recognition  that 
many  captains  serve  in  important  brigade  and 
division  staff  positions  before  their  eighth  year  of 
service.  Other  recommendations,  such  as  assess¬ 
ment  programs,  additional  MQS  levels  and  ex¬ 
panded  field  grade  and  general  officer  education 
opportunities,  have  as  their  objective  improving 
officer  preparation  for  impending  assignments. 

(2)  In  an  ideal  world  each  officer  would 
learn  all  tasks  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a  giv¬ 
en  assignment  immediately  before  assuming  it. 
Two  factors  mitigate  against  such  a  learning 
strategy  for  the  Army: 


(a)  First,  there  are  important  non-techni- 
cal  aspects  of  an  officer’s  education — executive 
skiiis  and  officership — which  require  a  process  of 
continuing  education  to  achieve  sequential  build¬ 
ing  and  reinforcing.  RETO  explicitly  recognized 
the  requirement  for  such  a  "Professional  Military 
Education."  We  have  expanded  upon  RETO’s 
concern  for  professionalism.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  warrior  spirit,  mentoring,  self-de¬ 
velopment  and  professional  values  derive  from 
the  same  emphasis  RETO  placed  on  the  role  pro¬ 
fessionalism  plays  in  providing  a  common  bond 
for  an  officer  corps  increasingly  fragmented  by 
the  Army's  demands  for  specialization. 

(b)  The  second  factor  concerns  how  the 
learning  process  intersects  with  professional  ex¬ 
perience  and  is  fundamental  to  our  analytical 
framework.  Drawing  on  the  leadership  research 
conducted  at  AR1.  the  PDOS  model  of  officer 
professional  development  conceives  of  seven  se¬ 
quential.  increasingly  complex  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence,  which  define  development  periods  for  an 
officer’s  career.  Within  each  development  period 
the  range  of  an  officer’s  potential  duties  require 
him  to  demonstrate  a  given  set  of  cognitive  skills, 
operate  within  specified  bounds  of  authority, 
bear  a  certain  level  of  responsibility  and  contend 
with  some  degree  of  complexity  and  uncertainty. 
Transition  points  exist  at  those  times  (usually 
promotion)  when  an  officer  completes  one  devel¬ 
opment  period  and  begins  another  in  which  his 
frame  of  reference  (as  defined  by  prospective  du¬ 
ties)  must  be  distinctly  broader  if  he  is  to  perform 
successfully.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
these  transitions  tend  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
quantum  jumps  than  gradual  changes.  The  expec¬ 
tations  we  have,  for  example,  of  field  grade  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  requirements  of  positions  normally 
coded  for  field  grade  officers,  are  an  order  of 
magnitude  greater  than  what  we  expect  of  cap- 


Figure  1:  Non-use  of  information  acquired  through  schooling. 
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tains.  Yet,  the  new  major  only  partly  has  assimi¬ 
lated  a  field  grade  perspective  through  his  junior 
officer  experiences  and  observations  of  superiors. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  other  six  transitions  we 
have  identified.  At  each  one  the  officer  must  de¬ 
velop  new  technical  proficiencies;  acquire  more 
mature  leadership,  managerial  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills;  expand  his  planning  horizon;  and  be¬ 
come  competent  within  increasingly  complex  de¬ 
cision-making  environments. 

(c)  The  implications  of  learning  theory  for 
the  PDOS  development  period  model  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  enclosed  figures: 

Figure  1  depicts  a  schooling  period  followed  by 
non-use  of  learned  information  and  makes  the 
point  that  factual  learning  decays  more  rapidly 
than  basic  conceptual  and  contextual  under¬ 
standing  (i.e..  frame  of  reference). 

Figure  2  depicts  the  relative  merits  of  two  school- 
house  strategies  in  terms  of  total  expertise 
brought  to  a  subsequent  assignment.  For  the 
same  resource  (time  in  school)  the  “Next  Job 
Strategy”  produces  an  officer  initially  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  assignment.  Rather  quickly,  howev¬ 
er,  the  officer  schooled  under  a  “Frame  of  Refer¬ 
ence  Strategy”  would  surpass  his  contemporary 
by  virtue  of  his  conceptual  understanding  and 
contextual  perspective.  The  latter  knows  better 
how  to  employ  technical  skills  and  relate  them  to 
what  others  are  doing.  He  has  a  basis  for  proac¬ 
tive  rather  than  reactive  contributions  to  the  Ar¬ 
my.  He  will  find  it  easier  to  close  the  skill  differ¬ 
ential  than  his  contemporary  will  to  gain  his 
perspective. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  situation  later  in  a  devel¬ 
opment  period  when  an  officer  changes  assign¬ 
ments.  If  in  the  past  he  acquired  the  conceptual 
and  contextual  understanding  of  a  job  (e.g.,  one 


that  was  not  his  next  assignment),and  an  orienta¬ 
tion  on  fundamental  skills,  he  can  much  more 
rapidly  become  proficient  by  receiving  a  quick 
refresher  of  the  concept  and  the  detailed  facts/ 
procedures  pertinent  to  the  job.  With  new  and 
emerging  technology  it  should  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  without  returning  to  the  schoolhouse 
for  the  richer  interaction  useful  in  learning  new 
concepts.  (Least  efficient  would  be  going  straight 
into  the  job  with  no  schooling.) 

Figure  4  is  from  the  RETO  Study  and  is  included 
as  a  footnote  to  the  preceding  discussion.  The 
PDOS  model  incorporates  the  notion  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  mix  of  technical  skill  training  and  develop¬ 
mental  education  from  one  development  period 
to  the  next.  Lieutenants  and  Captains  in  particu¬ 
lar  will  be  intensively  grounded  in  branch  and 
combined  arms  skills  as  a  first  priority  to  ensure 
an  Army  ready  to  fight. 

3.  SUMMARY:  The  PDOS  philosophy  builds 
on  rather  than  departs  from  the  direction  estab¬ 
lished  by  RETO.  The  PDOS  goal  is  to  prepare 
officers  in  generic  skills,  attributes  and  frames  of 
reference  for  a  series  of  likely  assignments  in 
each  developmental  period  and  to  ensure  that 
every  officer  is  expert  in  branch  or  functional 
area  skills  essential  to  each  assignment.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  increased  roles  for  mentoring,  self-de¬ 
velopment  and  computer  communciatioins 
based  instruction  to  complement  the  centralized 
school  system’s  efforts  to  accomplish  these  aims. 
Further,  we  recommend  more  realistic  simula¬ 
tions  in  school  curricula,  expansion  of  modular 
curricular  structures  and  better  school  support  to 
the  field  in  the  form  of  training  packages.  Fully 
implemented,  PDOS  will  foster  an  officer  corps 
more  proficient  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  and 
better  able  to  meet  the  complex  challenges  facing 
Army  leadership  in  the  coming  decades. 


Figure  2:  Schoolhouse  strategies. 
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Figure  4:  Mix  of  technical  skill  training  and  developmental  education. 
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Annex  G 

Decision  Making  And  Cognitive  Complexity 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  develop  and  reinforce  criti¬ 
cal  decision-making  and  cognitive-conceptualiz¬ 
ing  skills  in  officers. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Critical  Need.  The  critical  need  to  en¬ 
hance  decision  skills  in  officers  is  evident  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  environment — both  current  and  fu¬ 
ture — within  which  the  officer  must  make 
decisions.  Not  only  is  the  need  for  critical  deci¬ 
sion-making  skills  increasing,  but  so  too  is  the 
required  tempo. 

b.  Future  Environment. 

(1)  The  future  battlefield  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  both  high  stress  on  American  forces  and 
a  demand  for  appropriate  thinking  skills  and  ini¬ 
tiative  at  every  level. 

(2)  Additionally,  middle  and  top  level  de¬ 
cision  making  will  be  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
complete  information,  multiple  and  conflicting 
objectives,  high  levels  of  uncertainty,  turbulent 
environments  and  decision  outcomes  that  tend  to 
be  both  costly  and  long-range  in  their  implica¬ 
tions. 

(3)  Senior  leaders  will  continue  to  rely 
heavily  on  thinking  skills  as  they  must  function 
as  the  organizational  engineer,  i.e.,  they  must  in¬ 
tegrate  the  elements  of  the  command,  create  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  them  work  well  together  and 
develop  subordinate  leaders  who  are  capable  of 
the  creative,  innovative  and  risk-taking  actions 
demanded  by  the  future  battlefield. 

c.  Current  Environment. 

(1)  Today's  active  Army  is  characterized 
by:  a  steady-state  (780,000  man)  ceiling;  heavy 
reliance  on  the  Reserve  and  civilian  components: 
almost  half  the  Army  in  the  TDA:  an  expanding 
force  structure  (i.e,  the  addition  of  two  infantry’ 
divisions  (light)  to  the  active  force  structure  by 
1990);  evolution  of  the  COHORT  and  New  Man¬ 
ning  System  initiatives:  a  significant  proportion 


of  the  Army  overseas  and  continued  personnel 
turbulence  through  key  leadership  positions. 

(2)  This  means  the  average  captain  will 
serve  only  one  tour  in  a  TOE  unit,  the  average 
officer  has  two  to  three  jobs  per  assignment,  and 
junior  officers  are  “force  fed"  into  higher-level 
positions.  The  command  climate  associated  with 
such  a  turbulent  environment  will  also  tend  to 
focus  more  on  immediate  tasks  and  less  on  devel¬ 
opment.  There  will  be  consistent  shortfalls  in 
long-range  and  strategic  planning.  This  in  turn 
increases  the  burden  on  the  schoolhousc  to  meet 
both  functional  skills  and  education  needs  (e.g., 
how  to  think)  to  make  up  for  shortfalls  in  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  mentor  to  assist  in  the  development 
process.  As  a  consequence,  the  individual  officer 
frequently  finds  himself  assigned  to  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  may  not  be  adequately  pre¬ 
pared.  To  succeed  and  make  the  effective,  timely 
decision,  an  understanding  of  the  decision  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  must. 

d.  Decision  Making.  To  determine  how  to 
enhance  decision  skills  in  officers,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  decision  process, 
the  decision  characteristics  of  the  individual  and 
critical  decision  tasks  required  by  organization 
level  (Gibson,  Ivancevich,  and  Donnelly,  1979: 
Gannon,  1977;  Schroder,  Driver,  and  Streufert, 
1967;  Rice  and  Chemers,  1973;  MacCrimmon 
and  Taylor,  1 976;  Streufert,  1 984): 

(1)  There  arc  seven  steps  in  the  typical 
decision-making  process:  establish  goals  and 
objectives,  identify  problems,  develop  alterna¬ 
tives.  evaluate  alternatives,  choose  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  implement  the  decision,  control  and  evalu¬ 
ate. 

(2)  There  arc  two  basic  types  of  decisions: 
programmed  (i.e..  repetitive,  routine  decisions 
with  a  definite  procedure  to  handle  them)  and 
non-programmed  (i.e..  novel  and  unstructured 
decisions  without  an  established  procedure  for 
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handling  the  problem,  reauiring  intuition  and 
creativity). 

(3)  The  nature  of  decisions  varies  by  or¬ 
ganization  level  (see  Appendix  1): 

(a)  Top  Level  managers/leaders  should  be 
most  concerned  with  non-programmed  decisions. 

(b)  Middle  level  managers/leaders  should 
be  most  concerned  with  programmed  decisions, 
but  will  participate  in  non-programmed  deci¬ 
sions. 

(c)  First  level  managers/leaders  should  be 
most  concerned  with  programmed  decisions. 

(4)  Constraints  on  the  decision-making 
process  include: 

(a)  Level  of  organization  (top.  middle, 
lower). 

(b)  Uncertainty  (which  tends  to  increase 
with  level  of  organization). 

(c)  Type  of  organization,  to  include  type 
power  and  subordinate  involvement  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  (decisions  should  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  organization). 

(d)  Time  (Managers/Lcaders  at  all  levels 
work  at  an  unrelenting  pace  with  brief,  varied 
and  discontinuous  activities;  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  any  particular  decision  varies  by  level; 
the  higher  the  level,  the  more  time  is  spent  on 
problems  that  require  decisions;  at  lower  levels, 
most  problems  arc  handled  in  under  two  weeks; 
at  higher  levels,  problems  may  require  a  year  or 
more  to  resolve). 

(c)  The  individual's  personality  (which  is 
the  most  important  factor  influencing  reaction  to 
uncertainty). 

(5)  Optimal  job  complexity  produces  the 
greatest  performance  and  satisfaction,  while  an 
overload  of  complexity  in  a  situation  decreases 
the  performance  of  both  high  and  low  complexity 
leaders,  with  highly  complex  leaders  tending  to 
be  able  to  absorb  and  differentiate  more  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  longer  period  of  time  before  perform¬ 
ance  decrement.  The  facilitating  effect  of  cogni¬ 
tive  complexity  on  task  performance  will 
increase  the  more  the  environment  calls  for  com¬ 
plex  forms  of  behavior — but  only  up  to  a  point, 
after  which  all  behavior  is  debilitated  i-ntil  it  is 
completely  made  inadequate  (usually  at  the  point 
of  complete  environmental  chaos). 

(6)  Rcscaiih  on  decision  styles  indicates 
individuals  may  be  type  categorized  according  to 
degree  of  differentiation  and  integration  (c.g..  de¬ 


cisive.  flexible,  hierarchic,  integrative)  and  vari¬ 
ous  elements  may  be  predicted:  use  of  data,  deci¬ 
sion  speed,  use  of  contingencies,  amount  of 
creativity  and  level  of  organization,  use  of  infor¬ 
mation.  information  search  and  screening,  etc. 
(Appendix  2). 

(7)  Leader  success  is  dependant  upon  a 
match  between  the  level  of  the  leaders  cognitive 
complexity  and  the  complexity  characteristics  in¬ 
herent  in  the  unit/organization  task  environ¬ 
ment. 

e.  Developing  Decision  Skills  to  Handle 
Complexity.  It  is  difficult  at  best  to  develop  skills 
required  to  handle  complexity. 

(1)  The  peacetime  environment  does  not 
teach  well  the  decision  skills  required  to  survive 
in  war. 

(2)  The  peacetime  mindset  (obey  the 
rules,  leam/follow  procedures,  ask  for  exceptions 
to  policy  when  needed)  evolves  from  a  simple 
environment,  characterized  by  low-time  pres¬ 
sures  and  unimpeded  communication.  This 
reduces  problem-solving  skills,  reduces  innova¬ 
tion,  and  produces  a  mechanical,  slow-moving  or¬ 
ganization. 

(3)  Complex  tasks  are  not  done  well  be¬ 
cause  they  deal  with  complex  issues,  integrating 
functions,  and  acting  with  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Critical  ingredients  for  developing  de¬ 
cision  skills  are: 

(a)  Learning  through  experiencing  (i.e.. 
systematic,  tough,  realistic,  and  progressive  train¬ 
ing  and  education). 

(b)  Mentorship  by  a  devciopment-orient- 
ed  leader  (i.e.,  set  the  climate)  whereby  leaders  at 
all  levels  become  teachers  so  as  to  develop  a 
shared  frame  of  reference. 

(c)  Long-term  schoolhouse  strategy  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  mentoring  faculty;  maximum  use 
of  simulations  and  tough,  realistic  training;  small 
group  modalities;  feedback  through  an  assesse- 
ment  program;  frequent  use  of  “smart"  computer 
technologies. 

(d)  A  key  factor — especially  at  senior 
levels — is  a  program  for  assessment  and  feedback 
(i.e..  growth  comes  slowly,  but  logically,  and  is 
based  on  assessment  of  current  capacity/needs  by 
level,  programmed  leaming/experiencr„  practice 
and  feedback,  integration  of  lessons  learned,  and 
re-assessment). 
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(e)  Other  useful  development  tools  in¬ 
clude:  coaching,  wargaming,  “what-if-ing,”  battle 
planning,  simulations,  TEWTs,  etc. 

f.  Key  Points  To  Be  Stressed. 

(1)  The  future  battlefield  will  increase  the 
need  for  leaders  at  all  levels  to  make  timely  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  highly-complex  environment. 

(2)  Critical  decision/cognition  skills  re¬ 
quired  varies  by  organization  level;  the  need  for 
non-programmed  (i.e.  creative,  innovative,  and 
conceptual)  decisions  increases  with  organiza¬ 
tional  level. 

(3)  Time  frame  of  reference  as  well  as 
time  spent  on  decisions  increases  with  organiza¬ 
tion  level. 

(4)  The  individual's  personality  is  the 
more  important  single  factor  influencing  individ¬ 
ual  cognitive  conceptualizing  skills. 

(5)  Development  of  decision  making/cog¬ 
nitive  conceptualizing  skills  is  difficult,  and  may 
be  accomplished  only  experientiallv  through  the 
involvement  of  a  leader-mentor  over  time  in  an 
organization  with  a  supportive  and  rational  cli¬ 
mate. 

(6)  Assessment/feedback  is  important. 

(7)  A  comprehensive  decision-skill  model 
of  officer  development  is  at  Appendix  3. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  That  ODCSPER  design  a  phased  plan  to 
assist  in  developingr'using  professional  executive 
ability  and  decision  skills  in  the  Army.  The  plan 
will  provide  for. 


( 1 )  CGSC-assisted  self-assessment  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  decision-skill  development.  Pro¬ 
vide  the  officer  a  profile  of  knowledge,  skills,  val¬ 
ues,  temperament,  and  decision  style  to  assist  in 
own  professional  growth. 

(2)  SSC — An  in-depth  assessment  for  pro¬ 
fessional  development  using  assessment  instru¬ 
ments  and  simulations  to  provide  the  officer  an 
updated  profile,  a  check  on  professional  growth, 
and  eventually  assist  in  structuring  a  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  future  assignments. 

(3)  Upon  selection  to  general  offi¬ 
cer — Evaluate  and  compile  data  to  build  and 
provide  completed  profiles  (experiential,  duty 
performance,  professional  strengths)  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  possible  use  in  assignment  and  system¬ 
atic  transition  training  prior  to  assignment. 

b.  That  TRADOC  reinforce  and  develop  of¬ 
ficer  decision  skills  at  all  levels  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  unit/organization  through  frequent 
use  of  simulations,  experiential  exercises  '‘smart” 
computer  courseware  and  small  group  modali¬ 
ties. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 
Appendices 

1 —  The  Nature  of  Decisions  Varies  by  Level 

2 —  Cognitively  Complex  Individuals 

3 —  A  Decision  Skill  Model  of  Officer  Profes¬ 
sional  Development 

4 —  Bibliography 

5 —  Action  Plan 

6 —  Phasing  Plan 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  G 

The  Nature  of  Decisions  Varies  by  Level 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  identify  levels  of  reponsibili- 
ty  in  an  organization,  provide  examples  of  criti¬ 
cal-decision  tasks  at  each  level,  and  match  these 
decision  tasks  with  required  critical-cognitive 
states. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Organization  Level.  Dr.  Elliott  Jacques 
(1984)  has  hypothesized  there  are  seven  distinct 
levels  of  responsibility  in  the  TOE  Army  which 
may  be  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  time 
span  of  the  longest  program/project  at  each  level. 
These  levels  roughly  correspond  to:  platoon, 
company,  battalion,  brigade,  division,  corps  and 
Army. 

b.  Critical-decision  tasks  vary  by  level. 

( 1 )  Platoons-cmploy  the  weapons. 

(2)  Companies-fighi  the  battle. 

(3)  Battalions-intcgrate  weapons  systems. 

(4)  Brigades-apply  combat  power  to  mis¬ 
sion  accomplishment. 

(5)  Divisions-integrate  the  components  of 
combat  power. 

(6)  Corps-develop  organizations  and 
shape  the  future. 

c.  Critical-cognitive  states  required  vary  by 
level. 


(1)  Platoons-Concrete  shaping  (one  task  at 
a  time:  leadership  by  demonstration). 

(2)  Companies-Reflective  articulation 
(program  a  series  of  direct  operating  tasks, 
choose  methods  for  those  tasks,  and  change  pro¬ 
gram/methods  as  required  by  the  situation). 

(3)  Battalion-Linear  extrapolation  (mold 
operating  tasks  and  methods  into  a  functioning 
system  of  direct  work:  adjustments  made  to  the 
system  to  cope  with  changes  in  the  operational 
environment). 

(4)  Brigade-Alternative  systems  (operate 
paired  alternative  operating  systems  to  include 
alternative  modes  of  deploying/modifying  them). 

(5)  Divisions-Complex  system  shaping 
(not  only  operate  complex  systems  but  can  also 
modify  them  to  cope  with  second  and  third  order 
consequences). 

(6)  Corps-Reflective  articulation  of  com¬ 
plex  systems  (develop/  modifv/dcploy  a  plurality 
of  complex  systems). 

(7)  Armies-Strategic  design  for  develop- 
ment/deployment  of  complex  systems  (create 
strategies/context  for  the  development  or  deploy¬ 
ment  of  complex  systems). 
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Appendix  2  to  Annex  G 

Cognitively  Complex  Individuals 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  identify  the  characteristics 
of  the  highly  cognitively  complex  individual. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  highly  cognitively  complex  individual 
is  more  likely  to: 

(1)  Stress  flexibility,  adaptability,  and  the 
possiblity  of  rule/system  changes. 

(2)  Search  for  more  different  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation. 

(3)  Reach  higher  levels  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  action. 

(4)  Communicate  more  effectively. 

(5)  Be  resistant  to  persuasive  attacks. 

(6)  Be  susceptible  to  attitude  change. 

(7)  Use  information  more  effectively. 

(8)  Be  information  oriented. 

(9)  Be  better  at  perception. 

*  Extracted  from  Strcufert  and  Swezcy  (1982),  Streufert 
(1984),  and  Wynne  and  Hunsakcr(l975). 


(10)  Be  open  in  their  assessment  of  others. 

(11)  Display  greater  content  knowledge, 
greater  delivery  skills  and  more  assertiveness 
when  placed  into  difficult  situations. 

(12)  Score  higher  on  ego  identity. 

(13)  Be  creative. 

(14)  Be  reliant  on  their  own  integrative 
efforts  and  are  not  as  externally  information 
bound. 

(15)  Perform  better  under  conditions  of 
low  structure. 

(16)  Be  flexible  across  different  situations. 

b.  The  highly  cognitively  complex  individual 
is  less  likely  to: 

(1)  Stress  authority  and  unquestioned 
obedience  to  stated  rules. 

(2)  Be  certain  when  they  have  made  a 
decision. 
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DECISION  SKILL  MODEL 
OF 

OFFICER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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Annex  H 

Self  Development 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  assist  ail  officers  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  for  professional  self-devel¬ 
opment  by: 

a.  Providing  a  professional  development 
roadmap  that  gives  direction. 

b.  Expanding,  validating,  and  articulating 
standards  to  serve  as  guideposts. 

c.  Providing  feedback  through  an  individual 
assessment  and  evaluation  program  which 
monitors  progress. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  current  role  of  the  schoolhouse,  that 
of  preparing  the  officer  only  for  his  next  assign¬ 
ment.  is  being  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  PDOS 
findings.  The  courses  will  now  be  designed  to  not 
only  teach  the  officer  about  his  next  assignment, 
but  also  include  how  to  think,  solve  problems 
and  develop  his  decision  making  skills.  With  the 
development  of  a  "Common  Core”  of  knowledge, 
skills  and  proficiencies  for  the  officer  corps  (AN¬ 
NEX  0)  and  the  limited  time  spent  in  a  school- 
house  experience,  there  is  an  increased  need  for  a 
program  of  individual  self-development. 

b.  An  effective  Army  officer  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  who  is: 

(1)  trained  in  the  skills  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission  competently; 

(2)  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sights  necessary  for  successful  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  within  the  context  of  broader  organi¬ 
zational  goals; 

(3)  committed  to  faithful  duty: 

(4)  committed  to  a  program  of  individual 
sclf-dcvciopmcnt. 

c.  A  program  of  self-development  that  en¬ 
hances  education  and  training  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  developing  and  maintaining  sclf-rc- 
spcct  and  confidence.  If  adequately  developed, 
educated,  and  trained,  the  officer  is  more  likely 


to  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  satis¬ 
factorily.  Further,  if  the  education  and  training 
arc  relevant  to  Army  needs,  the  officer  is  more 
likely  to  feel  confident  of  contributing  directly  to 
successful  mission  accomplishment. 

d.  Self-development  strategics  implemented 
for  the  Army  officer  corps  will  have  a  major  im¬ 
pact  on  the  commitment  of  its  members.  To  the 
extent  that  such  strategies  improve  the  quality  of 
education  and  training  and  address  the  mission 
needs  of  the  Army,  self-respect  and  confidence  of 
its  officers  will  be  enhanced.  Further,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  self-development  strategies  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  signal  continuation  of  an  organizational 
value  pattern  with  which  the  individual  has 
found  compatibility,  conditions  potentially 
favorable  to  his  success,  as  he  defines  it.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist. 

c.  increased  complexity  within  both  ihe 
branches  and  functional  areas  of  the  Army  has 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  individual  Army 
officers,  other  than  through  a  comprehensive 
self-development  program,  to  relate  their  respec¬ 
tive  skills  to  a  central,  unifying  skill  and  to  place 
these  skills  in  a  meaningful  relationship  to  the 
many  and  varied  skills  practiced  by  Army  of¬ 
ficers.  The  intensive  specialization  demanded  of 
officers  is.  necessarily,  so  absorbing  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  in  an  increasing  number  of  functional  ar¬ 
eas.  other  than  through  a  comprehensive  self-de¬ 
velopment  program,  to  find  either  the  time  or  the 
context  within  which  to  view  and  understand  the 
overall  relationship  of  Army  career  requirements 
in  a  resident  school  experience. 

f.  The  need  for  self-development  among  Ar¬ 
my  officers  is  real  and  enduring.  Nevertheless, 
specialization  and  the  trend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  officers  spend  in  a  schoolhouse 
setting  directly  reinforces  the  need  to  provide 
guidelines  to  help  officers  establish  professional 
self-development  programs. 

g.  Ft  is  the  responsibility  of  an  officer  to  learn 
that  which  is  necessary  to  perform  his  duties  in 
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an  effective  fashion.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army  to  state  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  the 
officer  should  learn  and  to  provide  the  basic 
wherewithal  for  him  to  learn.  It  is  the  responsibli- 
ty  of  the  officer's  commander  to  provide  the  offi¬ 
cer  with  the  opportunity,  the  guidance,  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  the  inspiration  to  learn  and  to  become  a 
qualified  officer.  Military  Qualification  Stan¬ 
dards  (MQS)  is  one  part  of  self-development  de¬ 
signed  to  support  the  officer,  the  Army,  and  the 
officer's  commander  in  fulfilling  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  (Appendix  M-l). 

h.  A  program  of  self-development  will  fur¬ 
ther  enable  officers  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  changing  nature  of  tasks  brought  about 
through  rapid  technological  changes.  Tasks  of  the 


future  will  tend  to  increase  in  complexity  and 
uncertainty.  As  tasks  become  more  complex,  task 
activities  become  more  unstructured,  more  nov¬ 
el.  and  less  defined.  The  officer  corps  will  seek 
direction,  guidance,  and  feedback  through  a  pro¬ 
fessional  development  program. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  (See  Appendices 
1  and  2). 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 
Appendices 

1  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS) 

2  Assessmen  Program 

3  Action  Plan 

4  Phasing  Plan 


Author:  MAJ  Lumpkin 
Team  Chief:  COL  Johnson 


Appendix  I  to  Annex  H 

Officer  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS), 
Pre-Commissioning  Through  Lieutenant  Colonel 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  examine  officer  education 
and  training  and  the  establishment  of  branch  and 
functional  area  qualification  standards  from  pre- 
commissioning  through  lieutenant  colonel. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  Aim  of  MQS.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  an  officer  to  learn  that  which  is  necessary  to 
perform  his  duties  effectively.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Army  to  state  the  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  officer  should  learn  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  basic  wherewithal  for  him  to  learn.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  officer's  commander  to 
provide  the  officer  with  the  opportunity,  the  gui¬ 
dance.  the  example  and  the  inspiration  to  learn 
and  to  become  a  qualified  officer.  Military  Quali¬ 
fication  Standards  (MQS)  arc  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  officer,  the  Army,  and  the  officer's  com¬ 
mander  in  fulfilling  those  responsibilities. 

b.  MQS  Content.  There  arc  currently  three 
levels  of  MQS:  MQS  I.  pre-commissioning: 
MQS  II.  OBC  through  lieutenant;  MQS  III.  OAC 
through  captain.  PDOS  has  recommended  that 
MQS  be  expanded  to  include  two  additional  field 
grade  levels:  MQS  IV  through  major,  and  MQS 
V  through  lieutenant  colonel.  Each  MQS  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  components:  Military  Skills  and 
Knowledge,  those  immediate  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  an  officer  requires  to  perform  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  his  branch  or  functional  area:  and 
Professional  Military  Education,  the  broader 
knowledges,  skills  and  insights  which  form  the 
basis  for  an  officer's  continuing  professional  de¬ 
velopment.  A  notional  organization  to  support 
and  sustain  the  MQS  process  is  at  Tab  B. 

(I)  MQS  I:  The  purpose  of  MQS  I  is  to 
provide  the  officer  with  the  military  skills, 
knowledge  and  education  which  are  required  to 
embark  upon  a  successful  career  in  the  US  Army. 
MQS  1  is  the  same  for  ail  branches.  The  Military 
Skills  and  Knowledge  component  consists  of 
common  skills  and  knowledge  which  should  be 


possessed  by  all  officers  during  their  initial  peri¬ 
od  of  service.  The  Professional  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  component  provides  the  officer  with  a  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  develop  the  judgment, 
knowledge  and  conceptual  skills  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  at  higher  levels  of  responsibility  (Tab  A). 

(2)  MQS  II:  The  purpose  of  MQS  II  is  to 
provide  the  officer  with  the  skills  and  knowledge 
for  initial  branch  qualification  for  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  and  to  continue  to  broaden  and  deep¬ 
en  his  professional  military  education.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Skills  and  Knowledge  component  consists  of 
the  following:  individual  branch  skills:  collective 
branch  skills  up  to  the  platoon  or  equivalent  lev¬ 
el:  administrative  and  logistical  skills  necessary 
at  the  platoon  or  equivalent  level;  and  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  or  human  skills.  In  those 
branches  with  a  high  percentage  of  troop-leading 
positions,  the  content  of  MQS  II  will  be  focused 
on  those  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  lead 
and  manage  troops.  In  other  branches,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  MQS  II  will  be  balanced  between  troop 
leading  and  staff  branch  skills.  The  Professional 
Military  Education  component  at  MQS  II  con¬ 
sists  of  a  direct-reading  course  (Tab  A). 

(3)  MQS  III:  The  purpose  of  MQS  HI  is 
to  qualify  the  officer  in  his  branch  at  the  interme¬ 
diate  level  for  the  grade  of  captain  and  to  contin¬ 
ue  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  military  education.  The  Military  Skills  and 
Knowledge  component  will  contain  the  same 
types  of  skills  found  at  MQS  II.  However,  the 
mix  of  skills,  their  nature,  and  their  focus  will  be 
determined  by  the  qualification  requirements  for 
captains  in  each  branch  or  functional  area.  In 
some  branches  there  will  be  heavy  focus  on  com¬ 
mand-type  skills.  In  those  branches  in  which 
only  a  few  officers  will  command,  the  focus  will 
be  on  staff  skills,  with  only  those  officers  who  do 
command,  learning  and  validating  command 
skills.  The  Professional  Military  Education  com- 
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ponent  will  consist  of  a  broadly  focused,  directed 
reading  program  (Tab  A). 

(4)  MQS  IV  and  V:  The  purpose  of  MQS 
IV  and  MQS  V  for  the  field  grade  officer  is  to 
provide  the  officer  a  broader  understanding  of 
human  and  conceptual  skills.  It  is  essential  that 
all  officers  acquire  the  fundamentals  of  Army 
and  Joint  Staff  procedures  and  expand  their  basic 
knowledge  of  the  doctrinal  basis  for  combined- 
arms  employment.  The  Military  Skills  and 
Knowledge  component  will  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  coordination  and  integration  of  ermbined 
arms  formations,  high-level  staff  skills  of  person¬ 
nel  management,  all  source  intelligence  collection 
and  evaluation,  and  logistics  on  the  modem  bat¬ 
tlefield.  The  Professional  Military  Education 
component  will  consist  of  a  broadly  focused  read¬ 
ing  program.  Officers  will  also  be  expected  to 
become  proficient  in  maximizing  analytical  tech¬ 
niques.  conceptual  skills,  and  communicative 
arts  (Tab  A). 

c.  At  each  MQS  level  the  officer  will  receive 
an  MQS  Booklet  and  an  MQS  Qualification 
Gird.  The  bookict  contains  all  of  the  tasks,  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  will  produce  the  skills 
required  for  that  MQS.  Task  standards  are  crite¬ 
rion  referenced  and  the  booklets  contain  lists  of 
applicable  references  for  self-study  or  review. 
Tne  MQS  Qualification  Card  is  currently  con¬ 
structed  to  show  each  task  with  a  space  where  the 
commander/supervisor  “signs  off~  to  indicate 
that  the  officer  or  cadet  has  successfully  validated 
that  task:  MQS  I  will  still  maintain  this 
procecure.  However,  for  MQS  11  through  MQS  V 
this  procedure  will  change  to  reflect  each  officer 
“signing  oflT  to  validate  his  ow-n  accomplishment 
of  the  task  and  have  provisions  for  comments  by 
his  commander/supervisor. 

d.  MQS  Milestones — Implementation. 
TRADOC  published  the  last  complete  MQS 
Milestone  Schedule  in  Feb  83.  MQS  I  based  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction  were  implemented  by 
TRADOC  in  school  year  (SY)  82-83;  however, 
MQS  I  will  not  be  fully  implemented  until  SY  85- 
86.  Cadets  fully  MQS  I  trained  will  begin  gradu¬ 
ating  in  SY  87-88.  The  perceptions  of  MQS.  gen¬ 
erated  by  feedback  from  the  field,  arc  based  on 
lieutenants  not  fully  MQS  I  trained.  The  MQS 
based  officer  training  system  recommended  by 
RETO,  and  supported  by  PDOS.  needs  time  to 
mature  before  a  completely  accurate  assessment 
of  its  effectiveness  can  be  made.  The  Officer 
Training  Directorate.  TRADOC  has  managed 
the  individual  changes  to  that  schedule  on  a 
school-by-school  basis.  Current  status  of  MQS 
implementation  is  as  follows: 


(1)  MQS  1:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  ROTC 
(DCSROTQ,  TRADOC  managed  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  MQS  I.  However.  MQS  I  was  imple¬ 
mented  without  DA  (CSA)  formal  approval.  DC- 
SROTC  implemented  the  MQS  1  as  a  complete 
package  for  ROTC  units  beginning  in  Sep  82. 
OCS  and  USMA  have  integrated  MQS  I  material 
within  their  training  beginning  in  Sep,  82  and 
used  MQS  I  training  material  as  a  basis  for  their 
instruction.  PDOS  findings  revealed  that  the 
MQS  I  manual  contained  too  many  critical  mili¬ 
tary  skills  (64  standardized  task  summaries).  The 
goal  PDOS  established  was  to  reduce  the  number 
of  standardized  tasks  to  approximately  50  and 
then  designate  no  more  than  25  of  these  stan¬ 
dardized  tasks  as  critical.  This  will  permit  each 
PMS  to  follow  a  standard  procedure  for  certify¬ 
ing  al:  critical  tasks. 

(2)  MQS  II:  Four  MQS  pilot  schools  (IN. 
FA.  MP.  and  MMCS)  completed  a  front-end 
analysis  of  branch  spccialtv  tasks  and  conducted 
an  MQS  II  AC/RC  field  evaluation  in  CONUS 
and  Germany  in  1983.  All  other  service  schools 
have  completed  a  front-end  analysis  for  their 
tranches.  Several  service  schools  have  initiated 
action  to  integrate  MQS  11  within  their  OBCs. 
TRADOC  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  MQS 
II  Decision  Brief  for  the  CSA.  Full  MQS  II  im¬ 
plementation  is  pending  CSA  decision.  Feb  85. 
The  goal  PDOS  established  for  the  MQS  II  Com¬ 
mon  Tasks  Manual  (which  contains  i  33  tasks)  is 
to  designate  no  more  than  50  of  these  common 
tasks  as  critical  and  no  more  than  25  branch- 
specific  tasks  as  critical  from  the  MQS  II  Branch 
Specialty  Tasks  Manual. 

(3)  MQS  III:  While  awaiting  final  CSA 
decision  to  implement  MQS  II.  TRADOC  has 
proceeded  with  pilot  school  development  of 
MQS  III.  Pilot  schools  are  scheduled  to  conduct  a 
field  evaluation  of  the  MQS  III  concept  in  Jan 
85.  Again,  service  schools  are  in  various  stages  of 
MQS  HI  development.  The  goal  PDOS  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  MQS  III  is  to  designate  no  more  than 
25  additional  tasks  from  the  Common  Tasks 
manual  as  critical  and  no  more  than  50  branch- 
specific  tasks  as  critical  from  the  MQS  III  Branch 
Tasks  Specialty  Manual. 

(4)  MQS  IV  and  MQS  V:  A  complete 
front-end  task  analysis  must  be  conducted  to  de¬ 
fine  both  the  branch  and  functional  area  tasks  ii> 
addition  to  the  common  tasks  and  limit  to  no 
more  than  50  critical  tasks  in  each  of  these  cate¬ 
gories.  A  method  of  validation  and  sclf-ccrtifica- 
tion  needs  to  be  developed.  A  professional  read¬ 
ing  program  must  also  be  included  for  these  MQS 
levels.  A  distribution  plan  must  be  established 


that  will  insure  the  MQS IV  and  MQS  V  manuals 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  field  grade  officers  upon 
promotion. 

3.  BASE  POLICIES  SUPPORTING  MQS 
ARE: 

a.  Standardize  MQS  manuals  and  Soldiers 
manuals:  format,  content,  and  where  possible  the 
numbering  system. 

b.  Standardize  institutional  training  of  com¬ 
mon  skills  and  tasks  in  all  schools. 

c.  Designate  the  critical  standardized  tasks 
summaries  from  the  Common  Tasks  Manuals 
and  limit  the  number  of  critical  tasks  in  both  the 
Common  and  the  Branch  Specialty  Tasks  Manu¬ 
als: 

d.  Standardize  the  certification  process  for 
each  MQS  level:  self-certification,  comments  by¬ 


rater  or  mentor  and  not  initially  tied  to  the  evalu¬ 
ation  system  (OER). 

e.  Continue  to  test,  validate  and  field  MQS  I. 
II.  and  III. 

f.  Expand  MQS  to  field  grades  (MQS  IV  for 
majors  and  MQS  V  for  lieutenant  colonels). 

g.  Develop  marketing  plan. 


4.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 
Tabs 

A  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS) 
B  Notional  Organization  to  Support  MQS 
C  Notional  Organization  to  Support  Profes¬ 
sional  Development 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  I 

Officer  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS), 
Pre-Commissioning  Through  Lieutenant  Colonel 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  Tab  addresses  the  skills 
and  knowledge  common  to  pre-commissioning 
through  lieutenant  colonel  in  terms  of  what  most 
cadets,  officer  candidates  and  officers  in  these 
grades  will  do  and  what  they  need  to  perform 
effectively. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  extraordinarily  heavy  demands  upon 
the  United  States  Army  to  do  more  with  less  is 
expected  to  continue.  The  Army  Officei  Corps 
will  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  demands 
which  includes  such  things  as  increasing  readi¬ 
ness  and  competing  for  scarce  resources.  The 
ability  of  the  Army  officer  to  achieve  and  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  professionalism  may  de¬ 
pend  on  the  guidance  provided  through  a  “com¬ 
mon  core”  of  military  skills,  knowledge  and 
proficiencies  required  to  perform  military  tasks 
(Annex  0).  The  MQS  is  an  excellent  mechanism, 
that  is  not  tied  to  the  evaluation  system  (OER), 
which  allows  individuals  to  become  qualified 
with  a  systematic  assessment  of  how  well  they  are 
doing  in  relation  to  how  the  Army  expects  them 
to  perform.  There  is  a  "common  core”  of  skills, 
knowledge  and  profiencies  required  from  Pre¬ 
commissioning  through  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

b.  The  DA  proponency  and  notional  organi¬ 
zational  structure  at  the  proponent  schools  to 
support  MQS  is  at  Tab  B. 

c.  The  levels  of  MQS  include: 

(1)  MQS  1:  Upon  entry  into  precommis¬ 
sioning  training,  cadets/officer  candidates  will  be 
oriented  on  the  MQS  program  and  will  receive 
their  MQS  I  Booklets  and  their  MQS  I  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Cards.  In  the  case  of  USMA  and  most 
ROTC  programs,  some  learning  and  validation 
of  skills  will  take  place  on  the  campus  during  the 
academic  year,  with  the  remainder  of  the  skills 
being  learned  and  validated  during  summer 
training.  In  the  case  of  OCS,  all  learning  of  skills 
and  validation  will  take  place  during  the  course. 


Successful  validation  will  be  entered  in  the  cadet/ 
officer  candidate’s  Qualification  Card  by  either  a 
designated  military  faculty  member  or  a  tactical 
officer.  Certification  of  completion  of  “qualifica¬ 
tion”  in  MQS  I  is  done  by  the  officer  candidate’s 
battalion  commander  at  OCS  or  by  the  PMS  of 
the  civilian  school  which  the  cadet  attends.  To 
expedite  the  standardization  of  the  MQS  I  certifi¬ 
cation  process,  each  OBC  will  validate  certifica¬ 
tion  and  provide  feedback  to  TRADOC  and  the 
institution. 

(2)  MQS  II:  Upon  entry  into  OBC,  the 
newly  commissioned  lieutenant  receives  his 
MQS  II  Booklet  and  the  MQS  II  Qualification 
Card.  The  ideal  sequence  for  the  Military  Skills 
and  Knowledge  component  of  MQS  II  is  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  essential  knowledge  at  the  OBC 
and  validation  of  the  resulting  skills  in  later  on- 
the-job  performance.  In  practice,  some  of  the 
MQS  II  skills,  particularly  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  subordinate  skills,  will  best  be  validated  in 
the  OBC  to  reduce  the  validation  load  when  the 
officer  reaches  his  unit.  Each  branch  proponent 
will  determine  which  skills  are  best  validated  at 
the  OBC  and  which  skills  are  best  validated  in 
the  units.  Since  all  officers  will  not  serve  in  initial 
duty  positions  which  will  allow  validation  of  all 
MQS  II  skills  as  an  integral  part  of  their  duties, 
commanding  officers  must  be  given  latitude  in 
selecting  the  means  by  which  the  officer  validates 
the  task. 

O)  MQS  III:  Like  MQS  II  (almost  all  of 
the  Military  Skills  and  Knowledge  component  is 
learned  in  the  OBC)  almost  all  MQS  III  skills  are 
learned  in  a  resident  mode  in  the  OAC.  However, 
MQS  III  learning  will  take  place  in  either  the  unit 
or  schoolhouse.  The  branch  proponents  will  de¬ 
velop  short,  functional  TDY  courses  to  teach 
those  critical  skills  not  learned  in  OAC.  The  unit- 
based  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  may  take 
many  forms:  Correspondence  courses,  installa¬ 
tion  schools,  supervised  OJT,  TEC  lessons,  in¬ 
structional  TV  tapes,  computer  wargames  and 
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simulations,  commander/staff-conducted  classes 
and  seminars  and  simple  home  study,  to  name  a 
few.  The  important  role  which  the  commander 
plays  in  supervising  learning  will  necessitate  an 
extensive  commander's  MQS  manual. 

(4)  MQS  IV  and  MQS  V:  Like  preceeding 
MQS  levels.  MQS  IV  and  MQS  V  address  the 
skills  and  knowledge  common  to  majors  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  in  terms  of  what  most  officers  in 
these  grades  will  do  and  what  they  need  to  per¬ 
form  effectively.  No  attempt  is  made  to  prescribe 
the  methods  by  which  those  officers  will  gain  the 
required  skills  and  knowledge.  Majors  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  have  a  considerable  number  of 
common  duties  that  are  best  described  as  staff, 
administrative  or  managerial.  These  duties  are 
supported  with  executive  skills  requiring  both 
broad-conceptual  knowledge  and  specific  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge.  Several  of  the  common  duties  for 
majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  involve  staff  and 
management  activities  of  a  general  nature.  The 
skills  and  knowledge  common  to  majors  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  seem  to  involve  more  intellectual 
processes;  such  as  problem  solving,  decision 
making  and  reactions  to  varied  military,  econom¬ 
ic.  political  and  social  situations,  than  specific 
hard  skills  such  as  fire-support  planning  and 
weapons  employment.  The  intellectual  nature  of 
the  skills  and  knowledge  does  not  mean  that  hard 
technical  skills  have  become  unimportant  when 
the  officer  reaches  the  field  grade  level.  They 
must  always  apply  technical  leadership  to  what¬ 
ever  organization  they  belong.  In  this  sense,  the 
skills  are  oriented  toward  Army-relevant  admin¬ 
istration,  supply,  maintenance,  training,  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  troops  on  the  battlefield.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  elements  associated  with  the  skills  are  heavy 
in  concepts  and  procedures  rather  than  specific 
details  or  individual  facts.  Obviously  some  spe¬ 
cifics  must  be  known  (e.g.,  how  the  personnel 
system  works)  to  be  able  to  apply  the  concepts. 
However,  specific  facts  have  a  limited  life  while 
the  concepts  associated  with  decision  making, 
problem  solving,  management,  and  articulation 
of  ideas  usually  change  very  slowly.  The  MQS  IV 
and  MQS  V  will  also  have  a  broadly  focused 
reading  program  to  enhance  the  officers  profes¬ 
sional  military  education. 

d.  In  August  1984,  the  TRADOC  Command¬ 
er  sought  the  personal  view  of  the  school  com¬ 
mandants  on  Army-wide  implementation  of 
MQS;  particularly  on  whether  the  system  will 
provide  a  framework  for  organizing  professional 
development  programs  in  units  which  frequently 
have  no  organized  structure.  He  also  stated  that, 
although  MQS  I  may  require  some  additional  re¬ 
fining,  the  system  is  in  place,  and  by  year  group 
86  all  lieutenants  entering  OBC  will  be  MQS  I 


qualified.  At  that  time,  school  commandants  will 
begin  to  appreciate  its  effects. 

e.  The  second  level  of  the  system,  MQS  II 
(lieutenant's  training),  has  progressed  through 
the  pilot  stage.  Results  of  the  field  evaluation 
conducted  by  pilot  schools  form  the  basis  for  im¬ 
plementation  plans  which  will  be  briefed  to  CSA, 
Feb  85.  MQS  II  will  include  a  Common  Tasks 
Manual,  Branch  Specialty  Tasks  Manuals  for 
each  accession  branch,  and  a  commander’s  guide 
explaining  implementation.  A  major  lecommen- 
dation  of  the  pilot  evaluation  is  that  officers  will 
be  certified  on  MQS  tasks.  Certification  proce¬ 
dures  are  described  below. 

(1)  Branch  schools  will  determine  tasks  or 
skills  which  officers  in  their  branch  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  and  to  certify.  Tasks/skills 
trained  to  performance  standard  during  OBC  will 
be  school  commandant  certified.  Lieutenants 
should  be  able  to  perform  these  tasks/skills  upon 
arrival  in  their  units  with  no  further  training.  The 
number  of  tasks  certified  by  the  branch  school 
will  be  determined,  but  it  is  expected  that  ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent  or  more  of  the  total  task 
list  would  fall  into  this  category.  Currently  the 
remaining  certifiable  tasks  would  require  unit 
certification,  however  PDOS  recomends  self-cer- 
tification  with  comments  from  the  commander/ 
supervisor. 

(2)  Method  for  tracking  and  monitoring 
self-certification  would  be  through  the  officer's 
self-development  notebook,  with  the  unit  com¬ 
mander/supervisor  commenting  on  the  officer’s 
progress  in  meeting  MQS  goals  and  objectives. 
The  OER  support  form  may  be  one  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  tracking.  A  formal  testing  program, 
similar  to  SQT,  will  not  be  imposed.  Com¬ 
manders  would  observe  the  officer’s  job  perform¬ 
ance,  or  set  up  training  situations  to  evaluate  per¬ 
formance  on  tasks/skills  that  the  officer  must 
certify  at  his  duty  station. 

f.  RETO  and  PDOS  initiatives  that  support 
the  MQS  system  include: 

(1)  Develop  a  system  of  interconnected 
officer  training  courses  that  perform  the  follow¬ 
ing  functions: 

(a)  Define  the  training  strategy. 

(b)  Standardize  doctrine. 

(c)  Eliminate  redundancy. 

(d)  Develop  training  based  on  job/task 
analysis. 

(e)  Define  training  certification. 

(2)  The  method  used  to  accomplish  this 
task  includes: 
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(a)  Develop  an  officer  job/task  analysis. 

(b)  Survey. 

(c)  Commander/supervisor’s  input. 

(d)  Proponent  service  schools. 

— Critical  tasks  selection  board. 

— Site  selection  board. 

(e)  Define  and  establish  training  strategy 
manuals. 

(t)  Develop  training  material. 

(g)  Validate  concepts  with  pilot  program 
(FA,  IN.  MP.  MMCS). 

(h)  CSA  decision  to  implement. 

(i)  Implement  training  in  service  schools 
and  units. 

g.  To  operationalize  the  concepts,  a  training 
strategy  and  certifr  ation  matrix  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  It  identifies  ;  ic  duty  positions  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  where  the  task  must  be  taught  and  certi¬ 
fied.  This  matrix  provides  each  officer  a 
permanent  record  of  the  tasks  completed  and  the 
date  of  completion. 

h.  Standardization  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Training  Publications. 

(1 )  On  21  Jun  84,  the  Commander  of  the 
Army  Training  Support  Center,  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training 
(TRADOC).  stated  that  standardization  of  train¬ 
ing  is  a  top  priority  within  the  TRADOC  training 
community.  In  a  1984  visit  to  ATSC,  the 
TRADOC  IG  verified  a  lack  of  training  stand¬ 
ardization  between  officer  and  enlisted  training 
publications.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  is  a  disconnect  between  the  training  format 
and  content  found  in  the  MQS  Manuals  and  the 
Soldiers  Manuals. 

(2)  The  difference  in  format  and  content 
between  MQS  Manuals  and  Soldiers  Manuals 
came  about  when  the  TRADOC  RETO  imple¬ 
mentation  team  developed  the  MQS  pilot  manu¬ 
al.  They  felt  that  there  was  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  education  level  and  learning  methods 
between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  that 
officers  would  not  accept  or  use  an  MQS  manual 
that  resembled  an  enlisted  soldiers  manual.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  different 
training  products  being  produced  for  tasks  that 
should  be  common  to  every  individual  in  the 
Army. 

(3)  The  TRADOC  IG  recommended  that 
TRADOC  standardize  the  officer  and  enlisted 
training  products  by  adopting  a  standard  tasks 
summary  format  and  numbering  system  as  cur¬ 


rently  used  in  soldiers  manuals.  The  TRADOC 
IG  felt  this  would  effectively  satisfy  MQS  pro¬ 
gram  requirements  while  standardizing  officer 
and  enlisted  individual  training  products  across 
the  Army. 

(4)  On  13  Jul  84,  TRADOC  agreed  with 
ATSC  and  further  stated  that  standardization  of 
doctrinal  information  in  training  products  must 
come  from  the  TRADOC  proponent  school.  The 
TRADOC  proponent  schools  must  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  whereby  officer  and  enlisted  training 
developers  interact  so  that  when  required,  one 
common  task  is  developed  for  both  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel.  The  MQS  Manuals.  Soldier 
Training  Publications  (STP),  Extension  Training 
Materials,  SMART  Books,  etc.,  must  reflect  the 
same  task  standards  and  performance  measures 
for  tasks  common  to  all.  PDOS  strongly  agrees 
with  this  position. 

(5)  To  assure  standardization  of  officer 
and  enlisted  training  products,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  TRADOC  adopt  a  standard  task 
summary  format  and  numbering  system.  By  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  format,  it  would  not  only  assure 
standardization  of  content,  but  would  realize  a 
number  of  other  benefits. 

(a)  By  standardizing  the  task  summary 
format,  it  would  assure  that  the  training  objective 
(conditions,  standards  and  performance  mea¬ 
sures)  provided  to  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  MQS  manual  and  STP  are  the  same. 

(b)  It  would  avoid  costly  duplication  of 
effort  by  officer  and  enlisted  task  developers.  A 
standard  task  summary  could  be  used  for  both 
MQS  manual  and  STP.  This  would  decrease  the 
resource  expenditures  by  eliminating  duplication 
of  effort  by  tasks  developers. 

(c)  It  would  establish  closer  development 
ties  and  improved  communications  between  offi¬ 
cer/enlisted  task  developers.  Officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  would  be  forced  to  coordinate  training 
development  activities. 

(d)  It  would  enhance  the  establishment  of 
a  more  effective  automated  management  system 
for  managing  the  development  of  tasks  by  propo¬ 
nents.  A  single  format  and  numbering  system 
would  reduce  the  requirements  associated  with 
the  management  and  assurance  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  training  and  development  of  tasks  com¬ 
mon  to  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 

(6)  However,  on  18  July  1984,  the 
TRADOC  DCS,  Training,  made  the  following 
policy  decision:  Prior  to  final  publication  of 
MQS  manuals,  the  format  will  be  changed  to  em¬ 
phasize  task,  conditions  and  standards  in  the  or¬ 
der  displayed  in  soldiers  manuals.  The  remaining 


ciemcnls  in  the  format  will  remain  as  they  are 
now  shown.  TRADOC  believes  the  emphasis, 
purpose,  and  target  audience  of  MQS  manuals 
are  better  served  by  this  format.  This  change  can 
be  made  through  deleting  “context"  and  "cues" 
in  the  existing  format  or  merging  them  with  con¬ 
ditions  as  task  pages  are  updated.  It  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  require  rewrite  of  task  performance  mea¬ 
sures.  PDOS  concurs  with  this  position. 

(7)  TRADOC  believes  there  is  no  overrid¬ 
ing  benefit  derived  by  a  change  to  the  numbering 
system  in  MQS  manuals.  They  feel  numbering 
would  cause  the  schools  to  change  all  references 
to  numbers  in  the  body  of  task  sheets  in  manuals 
as  well  as  rework  training  support  packages. 
TRADOC  schools  were  opposed  to  a  numbers 
change  when  queried  on  the  issue  in  1983.  To  add 
other  changes  to  the  priority,  other  unrcsourccd 
taskings  could  not  be  justified. 

(8)  PDOS  has  determined  in  coordination 
with  ODCSOPS.  TRADOC,  and  ATSC  that 
standardization  of  content,  format  and  where 
possible  the  numbering  system  will  be  revised 
with  the  1988  scheduled  revision  of  MQS  I.  II 
and  III  manuals. 

i.  TRADOC  complete  review  of  officer  and 
enlisted  training  publications  (e.g .  MQS  and 
Soldiers  Manual  of  Common  Tasks)  and  stand¬ 
ardize  format,  content,  and  where  possible  the 
numbering.sys.tcrn. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  Develop  a  field  grade  MQS  IV  for  majors 
and  MQS  V  for  lieutenant  colonels. 

(1)  Complete  a  front-end  task  analysis. 
(NOTE:  The  task  analysis  may  indicate  that  one 
MQS  will  suffice  for  both  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels.  If  so.  PDOS  would  support  that  conclu¬ 
sion.) 

(2)  Develop  both  critical  branch  and  func¬ 
tional  area  tasks  in  addition  to  common  tasks 
with  no  more  than  50  tasks  in  each  category. 

b.  Monitor  the  fielding/implementation  of 
MQS  I.  (DCSROTC,  TRADOC  managed  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  MQS  I.  However.  MQS  I  was 
implemented  without  DA  (CSA)  formal  approv¬ 
al.  DCSROTC  implemented  the  MQS  I  as  a  com¬ 
plete  package  for  ROTC  units  beginning  in  Sep 
82.  OCS  and  USMA  have  integrated  MQS  I  ma¬ 
terial  within  their  training  beginning  in  Sep  82 
and  used  MQS  I  training  material  as  a  basis  for 
their  instruction.) 

(1)  Review  the  common  tasks  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  the  number  to  approxi¬ 
mately  50. 


(2)  Designate  no  more  than  25  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tasks  as  critical. 

(3)  Develop  and  implement  a  standard¬ 
ized  certification  plan. 

c.  Proceed  with  the  fielding/implementation 
of  MQS  II.  (Four  MQS  pilot  schools  (IN.  FA. 
MP.  and  MMCS)  completed  a  front-end  analysis 
of  branch  specialty  tasks  and  conducted  an  MQS 

II  active  component  and  reserve  component  (AC/ 
RC)  field  evaluation  in  CONUS  and  Germany  in 
1983.  All  other  service  schools  have  completed  a 
front-end  analysis  for  their  specialties.  Several 
service  schools  have  initiated  action  to  integrate 
MQS  II  within  their  OBCs.  TRADOC  is  in  the 
process  of  preparing  an  MQS  II  Decision  Brief 
for  the  CSA.  Full  MQS  II  implementation  is 
pending  CSA  decision  Feb  85. 

( 1 )  Obtain  CSA  formal  approval  of  MQS 

11. 

(2)  Review,  standardize  and  validate  the 
critical  tasks  in  MQS  II. 

(3)  Designate  no  more  than  50  tasks  from 
the  Common  Tasks  Manual  as  critical. 

(4)  Designate  no  more  than  25  tasks  from 
the  Branch  Specialty  Tasks  Manual  as  critical. 

d.  Proceed  with  the  testing/fielding  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  MQS  III.  (While  awaiting  final 
CSA  decision  to  implement  MQS  II.  TRADOC 
has  proceeded  with  Pilot  School  development  of 
.MQS  III.  Pilot  schools  (IN.  FA.  MP.  and  MMCS) 
are  scheduled  to  conduct  a  field  evaluation  of  the 
MQS  III  concept  in  Jan  85.  Again,  service 
schools  are  in  various  stages  of  MQS  III  develop¬ 
ment.) 

(1)  Obtain  CSA  formal  approval  of  MQS 

III  concept. 

(2)  Review.  st°ndardize  and  validate  the 
critical  tasks  in  MQS  ill. 

(3)  Designate  no  more  than  25  tasks  from 
the  Common  Tasks  Manual  as  critical. 

(4)  Designate  no  more  than  50  tasks  from 
the  Branch  Specialty  Tasks  Manual  as  critical. 

c.  TRADOC  develop  a  standardized  certifi¬ 
cation  process  for  each  MQS  level. 

(1)  Certification  process  will  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  individual  self-certification  of  all  tasks 
not  certified  in  the  institution. 

(2)  Standardize  certification  procedures 
for  all  critical  common  tasks. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  2  to  Annex  H 

Individual  Assessment  Program 


1.  PURPOSE. 

a.  To  develop,  validate  and  implement  an 
individual  assessment  program  for  all  officers 
and  cadets  to  provide  feedback  for  professional 
development: 

b.  To  provide  feedback  to  individual  officers 
to  assist  them  in  their  professional  self-develop¬ 
ment  efforts: 

c.  To  provide  the  education  and  training  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  data  base  which  will  facilitate  devel¬ 
opment  of  programs  and  techniques  which  assist 
in  the  professional  development  of  officers. 

d.  To  provide  the  basis  to  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  evaluation  program. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  use  of  an  individual  assessment  pro¬ 
gram  for  personal  and  professional  development 
in  conjunction  with  education  and  training  is  of 
substantial  value.  The  objective  of  an  assessment 
program  is  to  provide  assessment  learning  experi¬ 
ence  aimed  at  increasing  the  cadets'  and  the  of¬ 
ficers'  understanding  of  their  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  assessment  program  will  evaluate  the 
level  of  knowledge,  skills  and  proficiencies  at 
each  professional  development  level  and  provide 
feedback  to  both  the  individual  (to  assist  in  self¬ 
development  i.e.,  tell  him  where  he  stands  in  re¬ 
lation  to  established  standards)  and  the  system. 

b.  The  individual  assessment  system  is  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  feedback  mechanism  in  response  to 
a  greater  emphasis  on  each  officer’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  self-development  and  the  development  of  a 
“Common  Core”  of  skills,  knowledge  and  profi¬ 
ciencies  for  the  officer  corps  (Annex  P).  This  as¬ 
sessment  program  will  be  developed  and  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to 
help  standardize  the  selection  and  screening  of 
the  numerous  different  assessment  instruments 
currently  being  ultilized.  For  example,  at  the  se¬ 
nior  officer  level,  emphasis  is  on  self-assessment 
with  confidential  feedback  on  one's  approach  to 
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life.  work,  goal  clarification  and  some  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  personal  and/or  professional  objectives. 
At  the  junior  officer  level  emphasis  is  on  the 
common  individual  and  collective  military  skills 
and  knowledge  which  all  soldiers  must  possess, 
such  as  those  identified  in  MQS  (Appendix  1  to 
Annex  M).  Currently,  there  is  no  logical  process 
to  provide  feedback  to  the  officer  as  he  progress¬ 
es  from  heavy  skill  assessments  techniques  used 
at  the  junior  officer  level  to  self-assessment  tech¬ 
niques  used  at  the  senior  officer  level,  nor  to 
determine  the  proper  mix  of  methods  or  area  of 
emphasis.  To  preclude  a  reduction  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  valuable  feedback  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  process  offers,  assessment  will  not  be  linked 
to  the  present  evaluation  system  (OER).  Howev¬ 
er.  it  may  be  used  to  assist  the  officer  in  setting 
his  objectives  and  goals  (c.g..  an  individual  offi¬ 
cer  could  elect  to  provide  his  assessment  results 
to  his  mentor  to  be  used  in  this  process). 

c.  As  the  life  experiences  of  the  individual 
being  assessed  increase,  the  assessment  becomes 
more  meaningful.  However,  assessment  instru¬ 
ments  must  be  administered  early  in  each  profes¬ 
sional  development  period  to  enable  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  benefit  from  the  feedback  and  initiate 
change  based  on  the  profile  of  himself  as  revealed 
by  the  assessment  process.  The  form  of  assess¬ 
ment  used  must  be  relatively  simple  to  adminis¬ 
ter  because  of  the  large  number  of  officers  in¬ 
volved.  For  example,  currently,  at  the  SSC,  a 
series  of  pencil  and  paper  instruments  are  used 
from  which  the  assessce  receives  feedback,  which 
is  designed  to  provide  personal  insights  in  areas 
such  as  interpersonal  relations,  problem-solving 
ability,  likes  and  dislikes,  leadership  style  and 
ability  to  conceptualize. 

d.  The  "assessment  centers”  recommended 
by  PDOS  are  administrative  and  serve  primarily 
as  conttol  and  data  collection  and  analysis  agen¬ 
cies.  The  assessment  centers  currently  being  ef¬ 
fectively  used  in  the  Army’s  executive/gcncral  of¬ 
ficer  training,  conduct  a  much  more  intense  and 
extensive  assessment  process  than  is  envisioned 
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initially  under  the  PDOS  individual  assessment 
program  (for  all  officers  [01*06]  and  individuals 
in  pre-commissioning  programs)  as  they  are  very 
expensive  from  a  resource  (time,  personnel  and 
dollars)  perspective.  However,  should  experi¬ 
ence  indicate  that  it  is  cost  effective,  this  type  of 
assessment  center  can  aid  the  Army  in  the  early 
identification  of  officer  potential  and  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  individual  officer  development  needs  so 
that  an  effective  training  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  initiated.  Centers  can  also  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  an  officer’s  development, 
providing  self-insight  into  possible  problem  areas 
and  identifying  possible  corrective  actions.  As¬ 
sessment  centers  differ  greatly  in  length,  costs, 
contents,  and  staff  and  administration  depending 
on  the  objectives  of  the  center,  the  dimensions  to 
be  assessed  and  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
officer  population. 

e.  The  assessment  data  control  cells  or  cen¬ 
ters  recommended  by  PDOS  will  review  the  mis¬ 
sions.  requirements  and  status  of  all  agencies  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  individual  assessment  and 
testing  programs.  The  initial  programs  will  be 
administered  at  the  schools  for  ease  of  control 
and  administration.  This  will  allow  for  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  resources  of  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  currently  engaged  in  assessment  programs  by- 
providing  guidance  and  direction  to  ensure 
standardization  and  to  prevent  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort.  The  assessment  cells  or  centers  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  Army’s  assessment  needs,  categorize  the 
requirements,  develop  and  validate  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  through  a  pilot  test.  The  assessment  cell  or 
center  will  direct  the  research  effort  to  validate 
and  revise  the  general  assessment  categories  and 
determine  which  skills  and  profiencies  can  be 
placed  in  each  assessment  category  (Tab  A).  After 
extensive  research,  a  recommendation  will  be 
made  regarding  the  possibility  of  expanding  the 
assessment  program  to  include  an  evaluation 
program.  The  assessment  data  control  cell  or 
center  must  be  established  early  so  that  the  data 
from  individual  learning  instruments  can  be  syn¬ 
thesized  into  a  composite  that  represents  the  pro¬ 
file  of  the  Army  officer  at  various  ranks  and  years 
of  service.  Given  this  composite  profile,  the  offi¬ 
cer  being  assessed  can  then  compare  his  specific 
profile  with  the  Army  profile  for  that  rank,  year 
group  and  specific  learning  instrument  to  see 
how  his  responses  compare  to  that  of  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  similar  grade  and  experience. 

f.  The  short-term  goal  of  the  assessment  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  provide  the  individual  the  result  of  the 
assessment  instruments  for  use  in  his  personal 
and  professional  development.  In  addition,  the 
data  collected  from  these  assessment  instruments 


will  form  a  data  base  to  be  used  as  the  basis  to 
restructure  school  POIs  and  develop  remedial 
training  programs.  This  includes  providing  per¬ 
formance  data  (not  tied  to  specific  individuals)  to 
pre-commissioning  sources  to  enable  them  to 
track  their  graduates  in  comparison  to  an  entire 
year  group. 

g.  One  long-term  goal  of  the  assessment  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  afford  the  Army  an  additional  measure- 
men  instrument  to  better  assist  in  determining 
whe.—  an  individual  best  fits  and  what  his  poten¬ 
tial  performance  may  be  in  positions  of  increased 
responsibility.  It  will  provide  a  uniform  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  mental,  physical  and  medical  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  officer  corps  and  the  Armv’s  pre- 
commissioning  programs. 

h.  The  proposed  assessment  program  will  be 
implemented  in  four  phases: 

Phase  I 

•  ODCSPER  designated  individual  as¬ 
sessment  program  coordinator:  close  coordina¬ 
tion  with  ODCSOPS.  TRADOC  and  ARI. 

•  Develop  mission  and  scope  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  program. 

•  Establish  assessment  data  collection 
and  control  ccll(s)  or  ccnter(s). 

•  Validate  general  assessment  categories 

(Tab  A). 

Phase  II 

•  Group  assessment  instrument^)  and 
procedures  under  general  categories. 

•  Group  skill,  knowledge  and  proficien¬ 
cy  requirements  and  standards  under  general  cat¬ 
egories. 

•  Develop  and  define  "core”  skill  re¬ 
quirements. 

Phase  III 

•  Validate  and  implement  initial  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  program. 

•  Begin  development  of  individual  eval¬ 
uation  program. 

•  Determine  which  of  the  "core”  skill 
and  knowledge  requirements  will  be  evaluated 
initially. 

•  Develop  and  validate  remedial  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  as¬ 
sessment  program. 

•  Implement  individual  assessment  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Phase  II' 

•  Validate  individual  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  Implement  remedial  training  program 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  assessment 
and  evaluation  program. 

i.  At  the  beginning  of  Phase  IV  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  program,  a  review  will  be  conducted  to  es¬ 


tablish  the  feasibility  of  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  an  individual  knowledge  and  skills 
evaluation  program  in  conjunction  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  program. 

3.  CSA  REMARKS.  Individual  assessment 
policies  approved  in  concept: 

Tabs 

A  Individual  Assessment  Concept 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  2 

Individual  Assessment  Program 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  examine  the  need  for  an  as¬ 
sessment  program  that  supports  the  proposed  of¬ 
ficer  education  and  training  system.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  assessment  program  is  to  provide  a 
learning  experience  aimed  at  increasing  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  understanding  of  his  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Such  an  experience  will  facilitate  the  offi¬ 
cer's  personal  and  professional  development 
thereby  leading  to  a  greater  long-term  profession¬ 
al  contribution. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  As  the  assessment  coordinator.  ODC- 
SPER.  in  coordination  with  TRADOC  and  ARI. 
must  develop,  validate  and  implement  an  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  program  for  officers,  cadets, 
and  officer  candidates  to  provide  feedback  for 
professional  development.  One  example  of  a  as¬ 
sessment  t\pc  instrument  is  the  test  being  admin¬ 
istered  to  students  in  pre-commissioning.  OBC 
and  OAC  to  measure  basic  3R’s  skill  ability. 
TRADOC  implemented  this  program  to  insure 
standardization,  establish  a  data  base,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  an  officer  corps  profile  in  regard  to  the 
3R’s.  The  following  tests  arc  being  used: 

-Nelson-Denncy  Reading  Test  published 
by  Riverside  Publishing  Co. 

-Missouri  College  English  Test  pub¬ 
lished  by  Psychological  Corp. 

-Stanford  Math  Test  published  by  the 
Psychological  Corp. 

b.  Tests  arc  administered  for  two  purposes: 

(1)  Diagnose  deficiencies  in  basic  skills, 
and  direct  students  to  take  remedial  training  if 
deficiencies  are  identified. 

(2)  Build  an  assessment  data  base  which 
will  be  used  by  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  in  devel¬ 
oping  officer  profiles. 

c.  TRADOC  has  determined  that  these  tests 
will  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guidelines: 


(1)  Tests  will  be  scored  locally  to  provide 
immediate  feedback  to  students  and  to  begin  re¬ 
medial  training  if  deficiencies  are  revealed. 

(2)  TRADOC  has  developed  the  following 
interim  standards  that  may  be  adjusted  as  test 
data  is  analyzed: 

(a)  Attainment  of  12th  grade  reading  level 
on  Nelson-Denncy  Reading  Test. 

(b)  Attainment  of  50th  percentile  on  Mis¬ 
souri  College  English  Test. 

(c)  Standards  have  not  been  established 
for  the  Stanford  Math  Test. 

d.  Officers  who  do  not  meet  the  above  stan¬ 
dards  will  be  required  to  take  remedial  training. 
Remedial  training  will  not  be  included  in  the 
POL  but  will  be  accomplished  after  duty  hours. 
The  program  will  be  set  up  to  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  resources — Educational  Service 
Centers,  coricspondencc  courses,  programmed 
texts,  local  colleges,  and  contract  training.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  remain  in  remedial  training  until  they 
have  met  the  standards  described  above,  or  until 
course  completion. 

c.  Tests  will  be  rcadministcrcd  to  students 
who  did  not  initially  attain  standards  near  the 
completion  of  OBC  or  OAC  to  determine  im¬ 
provement.  When  students  arc  not  able  to  attain 
standards  when  retested,  they  will  be  counseled 
to  continue  a  remedial  program  during  their  next 
assignment.  Commanders  of  receiving  units  will 
be  notified  by  letter  of  the  need  for  the  officer  to 
continue  remedial  programs.  Letters  for  National 
Guard  members  will  be  sent  to  the  NG8  Operat¬ 
ing  Activity  Center,  who  will  forward  them  to  the 
appropriate  unit. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  Establish  individual  assessment  control 
mechanisms. 

(I)  Review-  missions,  requirements  and 
status  of  all  agencies  currently  engaged  in  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  and  testing  programs.  Making 
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maximum  use  of  the  resources  of  organizations 
and  agencies  currently  engaged  in  the  programs, 
develop  an  organizational  structure  consisting  of 
assessment  cells  and/or  centers).  Develop  mis¬ 
sion.  reso.  rce  requirements  and  an  implementa¬ 
tion  plan  for  the  new  individual  assessment  cells 
and  cer.tcr(s).  Revise  and  assign  missions  to  cur¬ 
rent  agencies  based  on  the  mission  and  imple¬ 
mentation  plan  for  the  new  assessment  cells  and 
centcr(s).  Examine,  and  revise  as  required,  cur¬ 
rent  data  base  composition  and  control  proce¬ 
dures. 

(2)  Develop  a  tracking  system  to  provide 
institutions  feedback  on  the  status  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  as  they  progress  through  the  Army.  The 
tracking  system  will  not  be  tied  to  a  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  by  name,  but  only  track  by  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area.  SSN  and  year  group.  Data  will  only 
be  displayed  and  analyzed  by  branch,  functional 
area  and  year  group  (c.g..  high,  low  and  average 
scores  for  their  graduates  by  branch  and  year 
group  compared  to  ihose  of  the  entire  Army  in 
the  same  categories). 

b.  Validate,  and  revise  as  required,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  general  assessment  categories. 

( 1 )  The  categories  are: 

(a)  General  Knowledge  Familiarity  gained 
by  actual  experience  required  by  all  officers  (e.g.. 
current  events,  strategy,  leadership,  and  commu¬ 
nication). 

(b)  Military  knowledge  Specific  mission- 
related  know-how  (professional  reading  pro¬ 
gram). 

(c)  Abilities  Power  to  perform  (e.g..  physi¬ 
cal.  moral  or  intellectual). 

(d)  General  skills  Ability  to  use  one's 
knowledge  effectively  through  a  broad  range  of 
actions  (c.g..  teaching,  speaking,  writing  and 
counseling). 

(e)  Military  skills  Specific  mission-related 
actions  acquired  and  maintained  to  be  combat- 
ready  and  competent  (MQS  skills). 

(f)  Other. 

(2)  Include  the  following  requirements 
when  validating  and  revising  general  assessment 
categories: 

(a)  A  review  of  all  assessment  instruments 
and  procedures  currently  being  used,  or  under 
review,  and  group  under  one  or  more  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assessment  categories. 

(b)  A  review  of  all  cuTenl.  or  proposed, 
skill,  knowledge  or  proficiency  requirements  or 


standards  and  group  under  one  or  more  of  these 
assessment  categories. 

(c)  Evaluate  match  of  assessment  instru¬ 
ments  and  procedures  with  requirements  and 
standards  to  determine  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
ditional  assessment  or  evaluation  instruments. 

(d)  Develop  and  define  the  "core"  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  required  of  all  of¬ 
ficers  and  cadets. 

c.  ODCSPER  is  designated  individual  as¬ 
sessment  program  coordinator. 

( 1 )  Overwatch  for  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  system. 

(2)  Responsible  for  OPMS  implementa¬ 
tion.  the  ROTC  Study  and  the  Total  Warrant 
Officer  Study. 

(3)  Ovenvatch  for  the  ROTC  Study  and 
the  Total  Warrant  Officer  Study. 

(4)  Select  and  assign  officers  to  schools. 

(5)  Accession,  retention  and  separation  of 
officers. 

(6)  Officer  distribution. 

(7)  Address  professional  development 
problems  (MILPERCEN). 

(8)  Lead  agent  for  the  Army  Leadership 
goal  (to  al’gn  the  personnel  system  and  the  train¬ 
ing  system). 

d.  Develop  and  define  the  ‘core"  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  required  of  all  of¬ 
ficers  and  cadets.  Ensure  that  the  critical  skills  in 
MQS  (Appendix  1 )  and  the  common  core  (Annex 
O)  of  the  service  schools  arc  consistent  with  these 
“core"  requirements  and  standards.  TRADOC. 
in  conjunction  with  the  review  and  development 
of  MQS  common  tasks,  ensure  linkage  and  com¬ 
patibility  with  the  development  of  common  core 
skills,  knowledge  and  proficiencies  through  each 
professional  developent  level  (c.g..  vertical 
linkage  between  MQS  II  and  III  common  tasks 
development  and  compatibility  with  OAC  and 
OBC  common  core  development). 

c.  Select  the  critical  assessment  instruments 
to  be  used  to  provide  feedback  to  the  individual 
officer  at  each  professional  development  level. 
Validate  the  instruments  and  implement  pilot  in¬ 
dividual  assessment  program. 

(1)  Pre-commissioning 

(a)  Leadership  assessment  program 

(LAP). 

(b)  3R's  achievement  testing  program  (pi¬ 
lot  test). 
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(2)  OBC 

(a)  Pilot  test  3R's  achievement  testing 
program. 

(b)  Leadership  stvles  (limited  use). 

(3)  OBC 

(a)  Pilot  test  3R*s  achievement  testing 
program. 

(b)  Leadership  styles  (limited  use). 

(4)  CSC  “Army  Leadership  Assessment 
Program"  (ALAP). 

(5)  SSC  Seif-Assessment  Program. 

Myers  Briggs 
Health 

Values  and  Attitudes 
Interpersonal  Relations 
Leader  effectiveness 

(6)  General  Officers  and  Senior  Executive 
Service  assessment  centers  (limited  attendance  in 
the  past). 


f.  Implement  the  individual  assessment  pro¬ 
gram. 

g.  Develop,  validate  and  implement  an  indi¬ 
vidual  knowledge  and  skills  evaluation  program. 
Determine  which  of  the  “core"  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  requirements  and  standards  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated.  Assessment  cells  or  centers)  will  recom¬ 
mend  when  assessment  instruments  have  been 
deemed  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  to  vali¬ 
date  standards  and  are  suitable  for  use  in  either 
the  evaluation  or  selection  process  (competency 
testing).  Verify  or  develop  assessment  or  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  and  procedures  to  be  used.  Veri¬ 
fy  institutions  to  participate  in  the  individual 
evaluation  program  test.  Develop  information 
plan  to  publicize  the  effort  to  the  officer  corps. 
Implement  initial  individual  evaluation  program 
as  a  test. 

h.  Implement  individual  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram. 

i.  Expand  remedial  training  program  to  in¬ 
clude  individual  evaluation  program. 

Enclosure-Notional  Assessment  Organization 
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ASSESSMENT 


TOTAL  REQUIREMENT  (29) 
MILITARY  (4) 

CIVILIAN  (25) 
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Annex  I 

A  Mentorship  Based  Development  Strategy 


I.  PURPOSE.  To  propose  a  mentorship  based 
strategy  to  develop  an  officer  corps  that  possesses 
the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and  character  to  be 
able  to  both  think  about  the  conduct  of  war  in 
broad  terms  and  adapt  to  the  demands  of  a  fast- 
paced  tactical  environment. 


2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Challenge.  The  challenges  facing  the  Army 
through  the  remainder  of  this  century  and  into 
the  next  mandate  that  officers  be  educated  and 
trained  in  sufficient  numbers,  capable  of  thinking 
about  the  conduct  of  war  in  broad  terms  and 
adapting  to  the  demands  of  a  fast-paced,  highly 
stressful  tactical  environment. 

(1)  New  Challenges.  General  William  R. 
Richardson  describes  in  his  Kcrmit  Roosevelt 
Lecture  the  disturbing  environment  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  faces  today:  the  increasing  tempo  in 
the  rate  of  advance  in  weapons  systems,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  doctrine;  the  increased  scope  and 
complexity  of  operations;  the  accelerated  tempo 
of  battle;  the  rapid  change  in  technology;  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  arms;  worsening  world 
disorder;  diffusion  of  terrorism;  growth  of  techni¬ 
cally  sophisticated  armies;  and  our  increased  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  markets  and  materials. 
General  Richardson  also  cites  the  formidable 
military  force  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union  -a 
country  with  idealogies  and  purposes  imeompa- 
tible  with  those  of  the  United  Stales. 

(2)  Future  Challenges:  Colonel  Huba 
Wass  de  Czege  identifies  in  the  June  1984  Mili¬ 
tary  Review  the  challenges  that  face  the  American 
officer  in  the  future:  changing  missions,  changing 
threat,  changing  society,  changing  force  structure, 
accelerating  rates  of  technological  change,  and 
changing  competencies.  This  delta  requires  an  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  lower-level  leadership 
caused  by  the  requirements  for  both  battlefield 
dispersal  and  the  need  to  rapidly  concentrate 
forces  to  conduct  high  speed  attacks. 


(3)  New  Battlefield  Challenges:  FM  100-5 
Operations,  cites  the  new  battlefield  challenges 
that  will  face  the  American  officer:  blurred  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  front  and  rear  lines;  require¬ 
ments  to  rapidly  concentrate  and  disperse  forces; 
nuclear  proliferation;  need  to  understand/employ 
sophisticated  information  acquisition  devices; 
growth  of  ability  and  willingness  of  adversaries  to 
use  chemical  weapons;  increasingly  disruptive  ef¬ 
fects  of  electronic  warfare;  wr’ e-ranging  environ¬ 
ments  within  which  American  forces  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  fight;  longer  and  more 
vulnerable  supply  lines;  and  a  generally  enlarged 
battlefield  perspective  at  all  levels. 

b.  Characteristics  Needed  to  Meet  the  Chal¬ 
lenges.  In  the  face  of  the  severe  challenges  identi¬ 
fied  above,  the  orchestration  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  warfighting  assets  have  become  too 
complex  to  ignore  the  need  to  develop  officers 
wl;  know  how  to  think,  rather  than  what  to 
think;  whose  action-oriented  decision  skills  in¬ 
clude  an  ability  to  conceptualize,  to  innovate,  to 
synthesize  disparate  information  so  as  to  assess  a 
situation,  to  adapt  to  the  unexpected,  and.  while 
understanding  doctrine,  be  able  to  temper  this 
with  the  willingness  to  take  the  measured  risk 
when  necessary  to  wrest  victory’  from  almost  cer¬ 
tain  defeat.  These  characteristics — what  a  leader 
must  BE.  KNOW,  and  DO — arc  ably  described 
bv  the  late  LTC  Boyd  M.  Harris  in  FM  22-100. 
Leadership.  To  develop  sufficient  numbers  of  of¬ 
ficers  who  possess  these  characteristics  will  not 
be  easy. 

c.  Educating  and  Training  Officers  in 
Schools.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  Army  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  instituions  can  and  must  do  a 
better  job  in  developing  officers.  New  methods 
and  a  new  orientation  toward  officer  education 
and  training  are  required.  For  example: 

(1)  The  1979  RETO  Study,  in  particular, 
focused  on  the  need  to  enhance  staff  training 
(CAS3  is  a  premier  legacy  of  this  study)  and  de¬ 
velop  critical-thinking  skills  in  officers. 
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(2)  The  1982  Melov  Study  (a  report  to 
CSA  General  E.  C.  Meyer  that  updates  1933  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Leavenworth  by  General  Marshall)  finds 
too  much  crammed  into  the  one-vear  CGSOC 
curriculum,  a  faculty  inadequate  in  number  and 
only  marginally  qualified  to  teach,  a  student 
body  with  diverse  needs,  a  slack  method  of  evalu¬ 
ation.  and  a  situation  where  the  talented  students 
are  kept  very  busy,  but  only  marginally  chal¬ 
lenged. 

(3)  The  1982  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
report  entitled  “Operation  Planning:  An  Analy- 
sis  of  the  Education  and  Development  of  Effec¬ 
tive  Army  Planners"  recognizes  serious  deficien¬ 
cies  in  all  Joint  and  Army  planning  systems. 
Specific  deficiencies  in  identification,  education, 
and  development  of  operation  planners  are  not¬ 
ed.  Additionally.  the  inadequate  teaching  and  use 
of  planning  logic  and  associated  frameworks  (i.e... 
decision-making  process),  as  well  as  a  need  for  a 
highly  experienced  faculty  with  sufficient  time  to 
guide  students  toward  meaningful  alternative  so¬ 
lutions  to  problems  are  discussed. 

(4)  The  1982  LTG  Trcfrcy  Report  to  CSA 
on  Problems  of  the  Army  School  System  points 
out  the  belief  that  a  school  assignment  is  no  long¬ 
er  desirable,  that  perhaps  officers  should  be  as¬ 
signed  directly  to  units  for  training  rather  than 
attending  a  basic  course:  that  26  weeks  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  time  to  teach  officers  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mand.  leadership,  and  management  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course:  that  O.AC  standards  should  be 
raised:  that  all  should  attend  CAS3:  that  the  win¬ 
dow  of  eligibility  of  attendance  at  CGSC  should 
be  extended  to  18  YOS  and  class  size  reduced  to 
450  with  an  18-month  curriculum  plus  attend¬ 
ance  at  AFSC  so  as  to  provide  an  exacting  and 
detailed  education:  similar  recommendations  arc 
made  for  the  Arms  War  College. 

(5)  The  1983  Army  Staff  College  level 
training  study  conducted  by  Colonel  Huba  Wass 
dc  Czegc  analyzes  CGSOC's  ability  to  train  and 
educate  the  officer  corps,  finds  that  an  education/ 
training  gap  exists  and  recommends:  that  CAS3 
continue  and  that  CGSOC  become  more  rigor¬ 
ous.  be  taught  with  more  appropriate  methods,  to 
a  less  heterogeneous  student  body,  by  a  first-rate 
faculty  in  adequate  numbers. 

(6)  The  1984  ARJ  studs  entitled  "Training 
Needs  for  O.AC  Curriculum"  identifies:  the  be¬ 
lief  that  an  OAC  instructor  assignment  is  not  ca¬ 
reer  enhancing:  that  instructors  lack  the  requisite 
grade  and  relevant  experiences  to  be  credible  to 
the  students:  that  more  experiential  training  is 
needed  with  simulations  that  force  students  to 


apply  schoolhousc  knowledge  to  real  world  situa¬ 
tions. 

(7)  The  1984  Professional  Development  of 
Officers  Study  Survey  finds  that  while  the  school- 
house  is  not  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  C.AS3 
receives  high  grades,  the  ad\ anced  and  basic 
courses  arc  seen  as  lagging  in  instructor  expertise 
and  methodology.  Additionalh.  officers  cite  the 
value  of  practical  experience  as  key  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  and  identify  a  requirement  for  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  learning  operational  level 
warfighting  skills  within  the  context  of  a  develop¬ 
ment-oriented  climate. 

d.  A  Mentor-Based  Schoolhousc  Strategy.  All 
the  studies  above  suggest  that  a  renewed  empha¬ 
sis  on  warfighting  is  necessary  in  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Consequently,  new  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  methods  arc  needed  (based  on  an  updated 
cducation/knowledge  theory  (sec  Annex  P)  to  de¬ 
velop  officers  with  the  expertise  and  flexibility  in 
thinking  required  to  outthink  a  potential  adver¬ 
sary. 

( 1 )  The  following  recommendation  of  the 
1983  Army  Staff  College  Level  Training  Study  is 
applicable  to  all  Army  schools  with  the  exception 
of  CAS3  and  AMSP.  Specifically,  the  Army- 
School  System: 

“.  .  .  needs  a  fundamental  reorientation  of 
teaching  philosophies  and  methods.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  'syndicate  method'  to  the 
'main  effort'  curriculum  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Concurrent  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  curriculum,  new  and  more 
effective  teaching  methodologies  need  to  be 
adopted  which  feature  less  student/faculty 
contact  in  the  classroom  and  more  use  of 
wargaming  as  w-cll  as  more  time  outside  the 
classroom.  Students  should  be  challenged  to 
solve  case  study  type  problems  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  by  small  groups  with  less  “spoon 
feeding"  of  facts  in  class.  Students  should  be 
required  to  consult  references  to  acquire 
those  facts.  Evaluation  should  be  more  in¬ 
tense  and  personal." 

(2)  To  achieve  the  reorientation  men¬ 
tioned  above,  a  new  schoolhousc  strategy  is 
needed.  Specifically,  the  faculty  must  assume  the 
role  of  a  mentor  to  the  student  while  simultane¬ 
ously  serving  as  the  doctrine  writer  and  course/ 
courseware  developer.  The  instructor  must  be  the 
subject  matter  expert  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
Consequently,  a  long-term  schoolhousc  strategy 
is  needed  that:  modifies  staffing  guides  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  role  of  the  faculty  mentor:  re¬ 
views  allocation  of  officers  to  service  schools  to 
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ensure  appropriate  seniority  and  expertise  for  a 
"mentoring'’  faculty:  provides  school  comman¬ 
dants  the  flexibility  to  selectively  extend  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  key.  experienced  staff  a.,d  faculty 
members  to  function  as  "mentors  to  the  faculty' . 
and  provide  stability  and  credibility.  Finally,  cur¬ 
rent  OAC  faculties  must  be  transitioned  from  the 
model  based  on  current  instructor  staffing  stan¬ 
dards  to  one  with  a  full-time  faculty  which  teach¬ 
es/leads  only  one  small  student  group  at  any  time 
in  addition  to  writing  doctrine,  course,  and 
courseware  development. 

c.  Educating  and  Training  Officers  in  Units 
and  Organizations.  The  mentor-based  school- 
house  strategy  is  only  one  part  of  the  equation. 
To  succeed  in  developing  the  professional,  com¬ 
petent.  and  thinking  officer  a  similar  "mentor¬ 
ship”  approach  is  needed  in  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  review  of  recent  studies  on  mentorship 
and  a  corresponding  strategy  for  unit  application 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Rudi  Klauss  (1981)  describes  the  men¬ 
tor  relationship  as  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
dcvelopmentally  important  relationships  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  have  in  early  adulthood.  Additionally, 
he  provides  a  useful  background  to  the  term 
mentor — a  term  that  conveys  the  image  of  the 
seasoned,  senior  cxccutive/lcadcr  who  can  offer 
the  wisdom  of  years  of  experience  from  which  to 
counsel  and  guide  younger  individuals  during  ca¬ 
reer  progression. 

(2)  Kathy  Kram  (1983)  reports  that  the 
mentor  relationship  can  significantly  enhance  de¬ 
velopment  in  early  adulthood  and  also  in  the 
midcarccr  stage  of  the  more  experienced  individ¬ 
ual.  She  also  identifies  the  four  phases  of  the 
mentorship  relationship:  initiation,  cultivation, 
separation,  and  a  redefinition  phase  during 
which  time  the  relationship  evolves  into  a  new 
form  that  is  significantly  different  from  the  past  - 
or  the  relationship  ends  completely.  Mentoring 
functions  may  be  either  career  functions  (e.g.. 
sponsorship,  exposure  and  visibility,  coaching, 
protection,  and  challenging  assignments)  or 
psychosocial  functions  (e.g..  role  modeling,  ac- 
ceptancc-and-confirmation.  counseling,  and 
friendship). 

(3)  Mentorship  is  a  critical  career  training 
and  development  tool.  In  a  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  Hunt  and  Michael  (1983)  demonstrate  that 
it  is  an  important  tool  for  upward  professional 
progression  in  organizations:  that  most  corporate 
presidents  have  had  mentors  who  were  vita!  to 
their  success:  that  mentors  have  an  important 
influence  on  promotion  decisions:  that  serving  2s 
a  mentor  also  may  be  professionally  rewarding 


and  that  mentorship  is  equally  important  for  the 
career  success  of  women. 

(4)  The  Woodlands  Group  (1980)  reports 
that  while  the  mentor  relationship  depends  upon 
a  rich  interpersonal  relationship,  it  also  relies  up¬ 
on  such  systems  as  performance  appraisals,  ca¬ 
reer  planning,  and  assessment  centers. 

(5)  In  a  military  context,  officers  desire  to 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  mentoring  style  of 
leadership.  Tor  example.  PDOS  survey  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  88  percent  agree  that  the  officer 
should  first  be  a  mentor  and  a  role  model  who 
instills  Army  values  and  develops  subordinates: 
96  percent  agree  (hat  commanders  should  be 
evaluated  on  (he  extent  they  develop  the  officers 
serving  under  them.  Also,  general  officers  strong¬ 
ly  state  that  the  leader  is  responsible  not  only  for 
mission  accomplishment,  but  also  for  the  simul¬ 
taneous  development  of  subordinates.  However. 
59  percent  of  all  officers  do  not  perceive  them¬ 
selves  as  having  a  mentor  in  their  current  assign¬ 
ment.  and  leadership  related  instruction  in 
schools  is  not  seen  to  be  very  effective  (i.e...  not 
sufficiently  experiential  nor  taught  by  exper¬ 
ienced  faculty). 

(6)  T.  C).  Jacobs,  cn  Army  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  Scicrrtcst.  explains  how  the  thinking  skills 
required  by  the  futun  battlefield  constitute  the 
longest  growth  requirement  in  officer  develop¬ 
ment.  To  impart  the  requisite  skills,  certain 
changes  to  the  current  system  for  educating  and 
training  officers  in  units  and  organizations  arc 
needed:  leaders  at  all  levels  must  become  teach¬ 
ers  (i.e.  adopt  a  "mentorship”  style  of  leadership) 
who  foster  a  climate  of  command  to  encourage 
young  leaders  to  think  for  themselves  during 
peacetime,  when  logic  errors  can  be  coached 
away. 

f.  A  Mentor-Based  Strategy  for  Units/Orga¬ 
nizations.  The  specific  mentor-based  strategy  for 
educating  and  training  officers  in  units  requires  a 
parallel  approach  to  the  one  recommended  in  the 
schoolhousc — and  yet  it  is  one  which  will  be  per¬ 
haps  the  more  difficult  to  achieve.  To  have  a 
chance  for  success  at  developing  thes  critical 
thinking  and  warfighting  skills  required  by  the 
challenges  of  the  future  battlefield,  the  junior  of¬ 
ficer  must  have  the  time,  opportunity,  and  cli¬ 
mate  to  develop  them.  The  experiential  mentor- 
'bip-based  teaching  model  recommended  for  the 
school  is  exactly  the  same  model  needed  in  the 
unit  or  organization.  Senior  leaders  must  teach 
and  rr.entor  junior  officers.  Learning  in  the  unit 
must  be  systematic,  progressive,  and  cxpcricn- 
tially  based.  Training  the  officer  to  fight  and 
think  involves  the  maximum  use  of  simulations. 


realistic  training.  TEWT’s.  battle  planning,  and 
just  plain  old-fashioned  sessions  of  "what-iffing." 
Practice  and  feedback  are  key  ingredients,  ac¬ 
complished  in  an  environment  where  an  officer 
is  challenged  to  experiment  without  fear  of  fail¬ 
ure.  For  these  things  to  happen  requires  that 
commanders  acknowledge  and  claim  rcsponsibli- 
tv  for  the  mentorship  role,  adopt  experiential 
learning/teaching  methodologies,  and  establish 
the  necessary  developmental  climate  within 
which  constructive  feedback  is  provided  to  the 
individual  officer. 

g.  Ke>  Points  to  be  Stressed. 

(1)  The  challenge  to  educating  and  training 
the  oificer  through  the  next  century  is  to  develop 
those  knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities  that  will 
provide  the  officer  the  capability  to  be  flexible,  to 
innovate,  to  be  able  to  think  and  adapt  to  the 
demands  of  a  fast-paced  rapidly  changing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

(2)  A  renewed  emphasis  on  warfighting  is 
neccssarv  in  educational  institutions;  this  re¬ 
quires  new.  small  group  oriented.  cxperientiallv 
based  strategics  with  an  experienced  faculty  ca¬ 
pable  of  providing  a  mentorship  based  method  of 
instruction. 

(3)  A  parallel  emphasis  is  required  in  edu¬ 
cating  and  training  officers  in  units — i.c...  experi- 
entiallv  based  teaching  by  mentoring  leaders  at 
all  levels  who  provide  a  developmental  climate  in 
which  the  officer  has  the  optimum  opportunity  to 
develop  those  critical  thinking  and  warfighting 
skills  needed  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  To  develop  an 
officer  corps  characterized  by  an  ability  to  think 
and  adapt  to  the  demands  of  a  fast-paced  tactical 


situation  requires  that  a  long-term  “mentorship” 
strategy  be  adopted — both  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  in  units.  Specific  recommendations  include: 

a.  Allow  Comander.  TRADOC  and  Com¬ 
mandant.  AWC  to  create  a  very  limited  number 
(notionally  25  total)  of  extended  tour  senior  men¬ 
tor  faculty  positions  at  service  schools. 

b.  TRADOC  commit  to  a  long-term  “school- 
house"  strategy  which: 

(1)  Establishes  positions  of  faculty  men¬ 
tors  (teacher,  advisor,  guide,  role  model,  small 
student  group  leader,  doctrine  writer,  course  de¬ 
veloper). 

(2)  Modifies  staffing  guides  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  mentor  role. 

(3)  Develops  a  plan  to  transition  OAC 
from  current  model  to  one  with  full-time  faculty 
mentors  (teach  only  one  small  student  group  at  a 
time  in  addition  to  doctrine  writing/course  and 
courseware  development  responsibilities). 

c.  TRADOC  and  ODCSPER  review  alloca¬ 
tion  of  officers  to  service  schools  insuring  appro¬ 
priate  maturity  and  experience  for  a  “mentoring” 
faculty. 

d.  Commanders  at  all  levels  apply  a  mentor¬ 
ship  based  strategy  m  developing  officers 

4.  CSA  REMARKS:  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  I 

Former  Battalion  Commander  Distribution 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  recommendations 
concerning  priorities  for  assignment  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  former  battalion  commanders  (FBC)  to 
meet  Armv-wide  requirements. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  Army  has  had  an  ongoing  effort  to 
establish  a  formal  distribution  plan  to  capitalize 
on  the  unique  skills  and  future  potential  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  former  battalion  commanders.  Since  1977 
various  options  have  been  implemented  based  on 
guidance  by  the  CSA  or  VCS.A.  Their  policies 
have  ranged  from  various  floor-percentage  con¬ 
cepts  to  minimum  numerical  goals  for  selected 
organizations  and  activities.  Tab  A  provides  an 
historical  synopsis  of  major  actions  taken  to  dis¬ 
tribute  former  battalion  commanders  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  primary  issues  for  use  of  FBCs  have 
centered  around  the  fact  that  these  individuals 
represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  population  and  are  normally  avail¬ 
able  for  only  one  utilization  tour  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  before  being  selected  for  Senior  Service 
College  or  selection  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  only  a  few 
individuals  arc  selected  for  Senior  Service  Col¬ 
lege  who  are  not  FBCs:  in  the  latter  case,  statis¬ 
tics  indicate  that  95  percent  of  FBCs  will  be  se¬ 
lected  for  promotion  to  colonel.  These  two 
quality  indicators,  plus  the  fact  that  FBCs  have 
developed  extensive  command  and  leadership 
skills,  make  them  highly  desirable  assets  for  any 
unit  or  organization.  Currently,  the  Army  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  of  425  FBCs  a  year.  This  num¬ 
ber  can  vary  significantly  due  to  a  wide  range  of 

'  fit  I'U/avC. 

b.  At  Tab  B  is  the  FBC  distribution  as  of  first 
qu-rtcr  FY  85.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Army 
staff  and  its  FOAs,  TRADOC.  FORSCOM.  and 
USaREUR.  have  the  largest  concentrations  of 
FBC  $  in  terms  of  gross  numbers.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  is  based  on  priority  guidance  which  was  dc- 
vk-peJ  by  MILPERCEN  derived  from  a  scries 
,'/f  senior  officer  decisions  and  guidance.  This 
pnoirty  is: 


1.  USAREC  -  28  (1/2  of  number  of  bat¬ 
talions) 

2.  TRADOC  Leavenworth 

3.  Corps/Division  Staff  and  other 
TRADOC  schools 

c.  Although  the  data  displayed  in  Tab  B  indi¬ 
cates  that  142  FBCs  are  assigned  to  TRADOC  (85 
are  LTC  not  in  a  promotable  status).  45  arc  as¬ 
signed  to  Fort  Leavenworth  with  35  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  CAS3.  A  sampling  by  the  PDOS  group 
indicated  that  as  of  the  beginning  of  FY  85  the 
following  numbers  of  LTC  FBCs  were  being  uti¬ 
lized  in  instructor-related  positions  at  various 
service  schools: 

Infantry'  6  SC  0 

Armor  4  QM  0 

FA  0  AG  0 

ADA  1  FIN  0 

ENG  0  ORD  0 

Chem  1  MP  l 

d.  Data  developed  by  various  studies  (Mcloy 
and  Trefrev  Reports)  indicate  that  officers  who 
arc  assigned  as  instructors  in  Army  Service 
Schools  have  an  unsatisfactory  level  of  expertise. 
CAS3  is  the  only  company  grade  educational  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  perceived  as  being  heavily  staffed 
by  “quality”  instructors.  The  lack  of  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  quality  on  the  platform  in  the  Army's 
service  schools  is  a  matter  which  demands  fur¬ 
ther  attention  and  solution  by  the  Army  Staff  and 
TRADOC.  Such  an  action  should  be  part  of  a 
total  effort  to  redefine  the  assignment/distribu¬ 
tion  priorities  for  FBCs  among  competing  claim¬ 
ants  within  the  total  force. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  The  assignment/distribution  of  former 
battalion  commanders  should  be  made  according 
to  an  overall  Army  plan  based  on  realistic  priori¬ 
ties.  Since  the  Army  has  an  immediate  require¬ 
ment  to  deploy  and  fight  in  a  span  of  time  much 
shorter  than  any  in  our  history,  it  would  seem 
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that  a  priority  should  go  to  providing  FBCs  to 
serve  as  principal  start'  officers  at  the  division 
and  corps  levels.  Second!},  the  Army  has  a  re¬ 
quirement  to  develop  and  train  leaders  for  the 
immediate  time  frame  and  for  the  future:  there¬ 
fore.  another  priority  should  go  to  the  use  of  for¬ 
mer  battalion  commanders  as  teachers/mentors/ 
coaches  for  the  immediate  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  officer  corps.  Thirdly,  we  have  a 
requirement  to  develop  doctrine  and  policy  to 
maintain  the  Army  in  peace  and  in  wr.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  successful  battalion 
command  is  a  prerequisite  for  advancement  to 
senior  leadership  positions  that  include  respon¬ 
sibly  for  providing  overall  direction  in  terms  of 
Army  doctrine  and  policy.  Accordingly,  former 
battalion  commanders  should  be  assigned  to  po¬ 
sitions  relating  to  this  effort.  Restated,  the  Army 
priority  for  use'assignment  of  FBCs  should  focus 
on  three  areas: 

(1)  Operational  staff  officers  at  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  corps  levels. 

(2)  Teachers/instructors/coachcs  within 
the  education  and  training  system. 

(3)  Doctrine  and  policy  developers  for 
maintaining  and  sustaining  the  force. 


b.  Assignment  of  FBC  in  the  areas  of  priority- 
listed  above  would  serve  to  enhance  the  readiness 
of  our  Army.  Additionally,  it  would  provide  a 
leavening  effect  for  further  development  and 
commitment  by  our  junior  officers. 

c.  The  following  general  policy  should  be  im¬ 
plemented  for  action  by  the  Army  staff: 

DCSPER  review  requirements  for  for¬ 
mer  battalion/brigadc  commander  expertise 
throughout  the  Army.  Emphasis  should  be  on 
utilization  of  their  experience  in  cells  of  quality 
throughout  the  Army  as  operational  staff  officers, 
instructors/coaches,  and  doctrine,  combat  and 
policy  developers.  Determine  an  appropriate  dis¬ 
tribution  method  to  provide  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  based  on  Army  priorities  and  mission  re¬ 
quirements.  The  ODCSPER  review  should 
remain  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  quality  is  not 
limited  to  former  battalion  and  brigade  com¬ 
manders  as  there  are  significant  numbers  of  other 
officers  who.  due  to  sharply  constrained  opportu¬ 
nities.  were  not  selected  to  exercise  formal  com¬ 
mand. 

Tabs 

A  Historical  Information 
B  Sample  Distribution  Display 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  1 

Historical  Information 


Apr  1977  VCSA  directed  MILPERCEN  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  former  battalion  com¬ 
manders'  distribution  plan  using  the 
80%  floor  concept. 

May  lv79  VCSA  abolished  plan  based  on  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  plan  created  false  ex¬ 
pectations  for  field  commanders  and 
unfixed  supply  of  officers  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation  made  plan  impossible  to 
meet.  VCSA  directed  that  an  infor¬ 
mal  floor  of  70%  be  used  internally 
as  a  guide. 

Fco  1980  CSA  extended  command  tour  length 
to  30  months,  further  reducing  the 
population. 

Sep  1980  DCSPER  stopped  70%  "informal 
floor"  and  directed  where  possible 
meet  following  goals  of:  USAREC 
57.  ARMR  27.  USMA  4.  RG  BN  2. 
TRADOC  schools  100.  total  of  190. 


Apr  1981  VCSA  established  individual  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  the  primary  assignment  consid¬ 
eration  for  matching  an  FBC  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  job.  Priority  of  FBC  assignment 
should  be  given  to  corps  and  division 
staffs  and  TRADOC  schools  (not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  that  order). 

Aug  1982  CSA  reaffirmed  policy  of  Apr  81  in 
message  to  Gen  Smith. 

Jul  1983  CSA  reduced  cmd  tour  from  30  to  24 
months. 

Jul  1988  CSA  excepted  Ft  Leavenworth  for 
quality. 

Sep  1983  MILPERCEN  commitment  of  45  for¬ 
mer  battalion  commanders  to  Ft 
Leavenworth  initiated. 
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Annex  J 

Warrior  Spirit 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  define  the  Warrior  Spirit  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
officer’s  professional  development. 

2.  BACKGROUND.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  an 
essential  part  of  being  an  Army  officer.  Every 
officer  must  have  the  Warrior  Spirit,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  every'  officer  to  be  a  full  ti  ..c  warri¬ 
or.  Understanding  this  difference  is  key  to  under¬ 
standing  the  concept  of  the  Warrior  Soirit  and 
providing  the  leadership  the  Army  needs  today 
and  tomorrow  as  it  prepares  for  future  war. 

a.  Simply  stated,  the  Army’s  mission  is  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Nation  from  external  aggression.  The 
officer  corps  provides  leadership  for  the  Army;  so 
each  officer  must  be  ready,  willing,  and 
able — even  eager — to  accept  this  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  Nation. 


b.  When  officers  enter  the  Army  they  are 
eager  to  do  their  jobs  as  well  as  possible.  »o  lead 
soldiers,  and  to  provide  their  part  of  the  national 
deterrence.  They  have  accepted  the  characteris¬ 
tics  for  the  Warrior  Spirit  as  an  essential  part  of 
becoming  an  officer.  As  officers  progress  through 
their  careers,  the  majority  of  assignm  -  are  to 
staffs,  taking  them  farther  and  f-.mcr  jm  the 
field  Army  focus.  Increased  pressure  in  a 
managementoriented  environment  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  to  re  member  the  basic  rea¬ 
son  the  Army  exists.  Developing  a  program  to 
reinforce  the  Warrior  Spirit  throughout  an  offi¬ 
cer's  career  recognizes  these  pressures  and  assists 
each  officer  in  maintaining  the  proper  focus.  For 
if  an  officer  loses  sight  of  the  Army  mission  and 
his  full  role  in  supporting  it.  he  can  have  a  degen- 
erafive  effect  on  his  subordinates.  Those  officers 


The  STATE  or  HIND  AND  PREPAREDNESS  REQUIRED  OF  EACH  OffiCER  WHICH  BLENDS  ALL 
THE  PHYSICAL.  MENTAL.  MORAL.  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  QUALITIES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  AN 
OFFICER  TO  SUCCC$SFULLV  LEAD  THE  ARMY  IN  ITS  MISSION  01  PROTECTING  THE  NATION 


o  Action-oriented 


0  Self-confioeht 


/"> 

o  Motivated  to  exceed  standards 


o  Physically  and  mentally  tough 


o  Calm  and  courageous  under  stress 


o  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  or  weapons,  tactics  and  doctptne 


o  Eager  to  accept  respo«sisiiity  for  protecting  the  Nation 


Figure  J-1 :  The  Warrior  Spirit  and  its  charac  eristics  apply  to  all  officers  in  all  branches 
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who  are  skilled  in  their  functional  areas  on  high 
level  staffs,  for  example,  may  not  consciously 
'hink  about  the  Warrior  Spirit.  Although  it  is 
very  easy  to  regain  this  focus  once  they  return  to 
“the  field”,  while  they  are  relearning  it  they  may 
“turn  off’  some  of  their  subordinates,  doing 
damage  over  time  rather  than  keeping  all  officers 
and  soldiers  “up  to  speed”  in  understanding  the 
Warrior  Spirit. 

c.  Soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  look  to 
their  more  senior  officers  for  the  example  of  what 
to  do,  tor  guidance  on  how  to  do  it,  and  for  the 
resources  adequate  to  accomplish  assigned  and 
implied  tasks.  This  requires  that  officers  be  com¬ 
petent  in  their  profession,  as  appropriate  to  their 
branch,  functional  area  and  grade  level.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  branch  and  functional  area  knowledge 
and  skill,  each  officer  must  know  the  tools  of  the 
soldier’s  trade — weapons,  tactics  and  doctrine. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  military  profession, 
every  officer  is  a  soldier  first.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  the  Army  and  how  it  operates  at  several 
levels  of  conflict  in  various  theaters  of  war.  He 
must  understand  contemporary  threats,  how  to 
accomplish  his  tasks  in  those  threat  environ¬ 
ments  and  how  to  protect  himself  and  his  soldiers 
from  the  threat  while  carrying  out  his  missions. 
The  reality  of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  threats  to 
the  Army  and  the  Nation  range  from  terrorism 
through  low  and  high  intensity  conventional  con¬ 
flict.  to  theater  and  strategic  nuclear  war.  Officers 
with  the  Warrior  Spirit  understand  the  threat  and 
are  prepared  to  counter  it.  For  example,  they  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  and  their  organizations  from  ter¬ 
rorist  attack;  they  understand  the  implications  of 
deep  thrust  attacks  into  rear  echelons  and  how  to 
organize  contingency  defenses  and  plans  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  threat;  and  they  realize  that  their  pro¬ 
fessional  education  requires  continuing  effort  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  current  in  their  profes- 
son. 

d.  While  every  officer  needs  to  be  a  soldier 
first,  not  every  officer  needs  to  have  frontline 
warfighting  as  his  primary  focus.  The  Army  is  a 
team,  and  every  officer  must  understand  his  role 
in  optimizing  the  overall  team  effort.  He  is  an 
expert  in  the  duties  of  his  present  position  and  in 
other  positions  appropriate  to  his  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area  and  grade  level.  He  provides  the  lead¬ 
ership  needed  to  keep  his  part  of  the  Arn  y  func¬ 
tioning  as  an  efficient  part  of  the  Total  Army 
effort.  He  understands  and  can  endure  the  rigors 
of  combat  and  approaches  his  duties  confidently, 
willing  to  accept  the  challenges  they  present  and 
motivated  to  take  those  actions  recuired  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission. 


e.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  a  “state  of  mind  and 
preparedness”  that  does  not  develop  overnight. 

(1)  It  requires  steady  and  continuing  prep¬ 
aration  to  develop  physical  and  mental  tough¬ 
ness. 

(2)  It  requires  practice  and  dedicated  ef¬ 
fort  to  handle  stress  calmly  and  courageously. 

(3)  It  requires  vision  and  self-discipline  to 
seek  to  exceed  standards. 

f.  The  Warrior  Spirit  concept  applies  to  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  officers 
as  well  as  those  in  the  combat  arms;  to  women  as 
well  as  men;  and  to  doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  and 
chaplains.  In  other  words,  the  Warrior  Spirit  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  officers,  in  all  branches  and  functional 
areas,  at  all  grade  levels,  and  during  all  assign¬ 
ments  worldwide.  The  Warrior  Spirit  happens 
“between  the  ears”  and  in  the  heart  of  each  offi¬ 
cer.  Officers  in  the  Infantry,  Armor  and  Artillery 
must  have  the  Warrior  Spirit  and  must  be  war¬ 
riors  as  well,  leading  soldiers  in  combat.  The 
Warrior  Spirit  does  not  require  each  officer  to  be 
a  full-time  warrior,  but  does  require  each  officer 
to  have  those  attributes,  qualities,  knowledge  and 
attributes  th-’t  allow  him  to  be  a  contributing 
leader  on  the  Total  Army  team  and  to  be  a  warri¬ 
or  when  circumstances  require  him  to  be  one. 

3.  Definition  and  Characteristics. 

a.  Definition.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  the  state 
of  mind  and  preparedness  required  of  each  offi¬ 
cer  which  blends  all  the  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  psychological  qualities  essential  for  an  offi¬ 
cer  to  successfully  lead  the  Army  in  its  mission  of 
protecting  the  Nation. 

b.  Characteristics.  Officers  with  the  Warrior 
Spirit  are: 

(1)  Physically  and  mentally  tough. 

(2)  Self-confident. 

(3)  Motivated  to  exceed  standards. 

(4)  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  weap¬ 
ons,  tactics  and  doctrine. 

(5)  Calm  and  courageous  under  stress. 

(6)  Eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Nation. 

(7)  Action-oriented. 

4.  Warrior  Spirit  Aim  and  Major  Thrusts. 

a.  Aim.  The  aim  of  the  Warrior  Spirit  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  develop  officers  with  the  Warrior  Spir¬ 
it  and  its  characteristics. 
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b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  major  thrusts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  aim  are: 

(1)  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  War¬ 
rior  Spirit  concept  at  the  beginning  of  each  offi¬ 
cer’s  career. 

(2)  Internalize  and  reinforce  the  Warrior 
Spirit  throughout  each  officer's  career. 

(3)  Provide  periodic  reminders  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  mission  (protecting  the  Nation)  and  how  each 
officer  s  branch  and  functional  area  fit  into  this 
mission,  using  understated,  subtle  reminders  and 
reinforcements. 

5.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  The  Army  trains  the  Warrior  Spirit  and 
develops  it  in  each  officer  by: 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  a  pre- 
commissioning  Warrior  Spirit  program. 

(2)  Reinforcing  the  Warrior  Spirit 
throughout  each  officer's  career. 

b.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing: 

(1)  Common  blocks  of  instruction  and 


readings  during  school  experiences  and  for  indi¬ 
vidual  development  programs. 

(2)  The  means  to  build  confidence  and 
competence  in  basic  tactics,  current  doctrine  and 
weapons  employment. 

(3)  Challenging  and  stressful  training  ex¬ 
periences  (e.g..  Air  Assault.  Airborne,  and  Rang¬ 
er)  for  all  officers  w'ho  volunteer  and  quality. 

(4)  Continued  emphasis  on  physical  fit¬ 
ness. 

(5)  Opportunities  for  annual  weapons  fir¬ 
ing. 

6.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 

Appendices 

1  Warrior  Spirit:  The  Need  and  Character¬ 
istics 

2  WarriorSpirit:  Supporting  Policies 

3  WarriorSpirit:  Concerns  With  The  Con¬ 
cept  And  The  Policies 

4  WarriorSpirit:  Glossary 

5  Warrior  Spirit:  Bibliography 

6  WarriorSpirit:  Action  Plan 

7  WarriorSpirit:  Phasing  Plan 
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Appendix  1  To  Annex  J 

Warrior  Spirit:  The  Need  And  Characteristics 


1.  PURPOSE:  To  develop  the  rationale  for  the 
Warrior  Spirit  program  and  to  establish  its  defi¬ 
nition  and  enumerate  its  characteristics. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  Some  of  our  earliest  colonial 
beginnings  grew  from  a  thirst  for  independence. 
Many  early  immigrants  sought  religious  freedom. 
Others  sought  the  profit  they  believed  existed  in 
the  New  World.  As  generations  took  root  and  the 
colonies  expanded,  our  practice  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  our  desire  to  rule  ourselves  flourished. 
We  formed  a  confederation  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights  and  win  our  independence  when  our  mas¬ 
ters  attempted  to  continue  to  rule  by  tyranny. 
When  we  declared  our  independence,  we  stated 
our  right  to  do  so  by  force: 

“But  when  a  long  Train  of  Abuses  and  Usur¬ 
pations.  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  Design  to  reduce  them  under  abso¬ 
lute  Despotism,  it  is  their  Right,  it  is  their 
Duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to 
provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  Securi¬ 
ty".'  (Emphasis  added). 

We  further  asserted  our  right  ”  ...  to  levy 
War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  es¬ 
tablish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts 
and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of 
rght  do”.:  (Emphasis  added). 

(1)  After  we  earned  our  independence,  we 
drew  up  a  constitution  that  acknowledged  the 
need  to  “Provide  for  the  common  defence  [sic] . . 

”3 

(2)  Each  officer  swears  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  in  his  oath  of  office. 

(3)  Thus,  the  principles  established  early 
in  our  national  history  provide  the  basis  for  our 
Army  today. 

b.  There  is  no  reason  to  make  an  exhaustive 
review  of  U.S.  history  here: 

(1)  Every  officer  knows  the  salient  events 
of  our  history  and  the  Army's  role  in  maintaining 
our  freedom  from  the  War  of  1812  through  the 


Civil  War,  two  world  wars,  and  the  limited  wars 
and  conflicts  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry" 

(2)  Every  officer  understands  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  Army  has  changed  from  essentially  a 
militia  backing  up  a  small  regular  Army,  through 
various  phases  of  conscription,  to  today’s  all-vol¬ 
unteer  standing  Army: 

(3)  Every  officer  realizes  that  industrial 
modernization  has  greatly  increased  the  mobility 
and  firepower  of  our  modern  Army  compared  to 
any  other  previous  phase  of  our  history: 

(4)  Every  officer  realizes  that  today's 
equipment  modernization  and  doctrinal  develop¬ 
ments  are  essential  to  carrying  out  our  mission  of 
protecting  our  Nation  at  several  levels  of  conflict. 

c.  While  every  officer  needs  to  know  these 
essentials,  the  overriding  consideration  in  each 
officer  is  the  understanding  of  the  Army  mission 
and  how  each  officer  himself  fits  into  the  total 
Army  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  systems  comprising  a  total  team  effort.  Each 
officer  today  is  learning  that  material  and  doctri¬ 
nal  modernization  will  continue  to  require  intel¬ 
ligent,  capable,  committed  leadership  at  every 
echelon  to  make  the  Total  Army  work  at  its  opti¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Those  officers  who  have  already 
learned  this  lesson  are  teaching  it  to  others,  help¬ 
ing  all  to  understand  the  need  for  dedication  and 
selfless  service  to  protect  our  Nation  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  Officers: 

(1)  Dedicate  themselves  to  this  team  ef 
fort  in  their  oath  of  office. 

(2)  Follow  the  policies  of  the  national 
leadership. 

(3)  Accept  an  unlimited  liability  contract 
with  the  Nation  and  its  people  for  their  services. 

(4)  Dedicate  themselves  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Total  Army  team. 

d.  While  each  officer  position  requires  a  pri¬ 
mary  day-to-day  focus  to  ensure  that  his  or  her 
part  of  the  Army  is  running  well  and  contributing 
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to  the  overall  team  effort,  each  officer  must  also 
be  prepared  to  do  more  than  this  current  focus 
requires: 

( 1 )  More,  in  terms  of  providing  a  greater 
level  of  effort,  a  greater  amount  of  work,  and  a 
greater  breadth  of  focus: 

(2)  And  more,  in  terms  of  changing  and 
expanding  the  current  focus,  to  include  providing 
the  leadership  required  to  lead  and  support 
soldiers  in  combat. 

e.  Army  officers  arc  professionals  who  accept 
the  need  for  special  values  such  as  integrity,  dis¬ 
cipline.  dedication,  competence,  and  compas¬ 
sion.  They  realize  the  need  to  be  proactive  lead¬ 
ers  of  soldiers  who  are  also  dedicated  to  our 
Nation,  its  ideals,  and  its  people,  but  who  look  to 
the  officer  corps  for  guidance  and  competent 
leadership,  especially  leadership  under  the  stress 
of  combat.  Officers  who  understand  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  officers  in  this  light  carry'  this  understand¬ 
ing  forward  into  action.  These  officers  begin  to 
appreciate  their  duty  not  only  to  carry  out  the 
Army  mission  of  protecting  the  Nation  but  of  the 
need  to  embrace  the  full  ramifications  of  what 
carrying  out  this  mission  entails.  These  ramifica¬ 
tions  include  the  need  to  be  professionals  with  a 
sense  of  the  values  inherent  in  the  profession, 
and  a  practical  sense  of  purpose  acknowledged  in 
such  ways  as  physical  readiness  to  perform  their 
duties  during  the  rigors  of  combat  and  the  com¬ 
petence  to  perform  the  duties  of  at  least  their 
current  position  if  the  Nation  were  to  enter  com¬ 
bat.  But  there  is  something  more  that  pervades 
the  profession  of  arms  and  overlays  itself  onto 
the  duties  of  all  officers. 

f.  Officers  arc  commissioned  and  appointed 
to  be  leaders — leaders  who  know  their  trade,  who 
can  perform  it  under  stress,  and  who  can  teach 
others  to  perform  as  well.  SoHicrs  and  officers 
junior  to  them  look  for  leadership  and  guidance. 
This  mantle  of  leadership  is  a  responsibility  that 
each  of  us  accepts.  It  may  weigh  heavily  at  times, 
but  it  is  a  requirement  of  our  calling  that  we 
develop  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  needed  to 
carry  it  and  the  stamina  to  carry  it  well.  While 
our  leadership  may  develop  and  grow  in  peace¬ 
time.  every  officer  knows  the  true  measure  of  his 
leadership  is  not  in  a  peacetime  Army.  The 
“sound  of  guns”  provides  the  ultimate  test,  and  it 
is  the  need  to  perform  our  duties  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  under  the  stress  of  leading  or  support¬ 
ing  combat  action  that  overlays  itself  onto  the 
duties  of  each  officer.  Understanding  and  ac¬ 
cepting  this  requirement  to  lead  soldiers  in  time 
of  war  requires  that  each  officer  approach  his  or 
her  duties  with  a  state  of  mind  and  preparedness 
to  provide  the  leadership  the  Army  requires.  This 
understanding  pervades  the  officer  corps.  It  is  a 


spirit  that  is  understood,  felt,  and  acknowledged, 
but  intangible  and  difficult  to  measure. 

g.  This  spirit  that  pervades  the  officer  corps 
is  called  the  Warrior  Spirit.  While  not  every'  offi¬ 
cer  leads  soldiers  directly  in  combat,  each  officer 
realizes  that  current  and  future  doctrinal  devel¬ 
opments.  combined  with  recent  events,  require 
officers  to  be  alert,  proactive,  action-oriented 
leaders  who  perform  their  duties  professionally 
and  lead  their  subordinates  intelligently. 

h.  The  Army  and  the  Nation  look  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps  for  leadership  and  direction  within  the 
scope  of  the  goals  and  policies  established  by  our 
national  leaders.  We  must  provide  this  leadership 
at  ail  levels  of  conflict,  in  all  areas  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  assigned  positions.  Officers  must  be 
alert  to  protect  themselves  and  those  they  lead  in 
a  world  in  which  terrorism  is  the  weapon  of 
choice  for  some.  We  must  make  ourselves  and 
our  soldiers  physically  and  mentally  prepared  to 
perform  under  the  stress  of  combat.  We  must 
particularly  be  alert  to  the  threat  of  deep  thrust 
tactics  which  might  find  highly  trained  and  dedi¬ 
cated  enemy  soldiers  striking  deep  into  our  lines 
of  communication,  our  support  units  and  instal¬ 
lations.  and  our  means  of  command  and  control  - 
officers  leading  soldiers  in  these  areas  accept  the 
double  challenge  of  performing  not  only  their 
normal  team  role  of  providing  the  “muscle”  be¬ 
hind  the  mailed  "fist"  of  our  combat  units,  but 
also  of  picking  up  the  sword  themselves  for  self- 
defense  while  continuing  to  function  in  their 
team  role. 

i.  This  Warrior  Spirit  that  permeates  the  of¬ 
ficer  corps  must  be  the  state  of  mind  and  state  of 
preparedness  that  blends  all  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities  essential  for  an  officer  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  lead  and  support  the  Army  mission  of 
protecting  the  Nation.  To  require  any  lesser  stan¬ 
dard  of  all  of  our  officers  would  not  allow  the 
Total  Army  team  to  work  as  efficiently  as  it 
should. 

j.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  need  for  this 
Warrior  Spirit  w  II  grow.  The  recent  OPMS 
Study  Group  estimates  of  the  effects  of  current 
trends  in  force  structure,  future  missions,  and 
materiel  and  doctrinal  development  indicate  that 
the  number  of  soldiers  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
enemy  will  decrease  and  the  number  of  soldiers 
supporting  him  will  increase/  All  soldiers  must 
pull  together  as  a  team  to  provide  the  strongest 
combat  power  punch  possible,  sustaining  it  over 
time.  The  leadership  to  keep  the  Army  focused 
on  the  mission  and  to  inspire  the  feats  of  superla¬ 
tive  effort  required  of  all.  regardless  of  physical 
location  on  and  off  the  battlefield,  requires  a  con¬ 
tinuing  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
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Warrior  Spirit  among  all  members  of  the  officer 
corps. 

k.  Characteristics.  There  is  neither  the  need 
nor  the  opportunity  for  all  officers  to  be  “war¬ 
riors”,  that  is.  leaders  of  soldiers  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  battle.  There  is.  however,  a  need  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  Army  mission 
that  supports  the  frontline.  The  platoon  leader, 
battalion  staff"  officer,  and  brigade  commander  of 
a  division  in  contact  with  the  enemy  obviously 
have  The  Warrior  Spirit  if  they  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  respective  positions  well  and  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  Moreover,  those  officers 
and  soldiers  supporting  the  combat  forces  must 
possess  no  less  a  dedication  to  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  for  the  divisions  in  contact  to  carry 
out  their  tasks.  The  need  for  dedication  in  those 
supervising  the  repair  and  replacement  of  com¬ 
bat  equipment  is  obvious,  as  is  the  need  for  med¬ 
ical,  fcod  service,  pastoral  and  administrative 
support  of  soldiers  and  their  leaders. 

( 1 )  Officers  who  do  not  permit  obstacles 
to  block  their  progress  possess  The  Warrior  Spir¬ 
it.  The  company  commander  who  maneuvers  his 
platoons  under  fire,  integrates  mortar  and  artil¬ 
lery  fires,  makes  the  best  use  of  the  terrain,  and 
employs  smoke  effectively,  all  in  a  coordinated 
effort  to  accomplish  his  mission,  has  the  Warrior 
Spirit. 

(2)  The  maintenance  shop  officer  who  su¬ 
pervises  the  repair  of  the  combat  equipment  sys¬ 
tems,  integrating  repair  parts  with  workload 
scheduling,  repairman  time  under  expert  supervi¬ 
sion  ensuring  the  job  is  done  properly  the  first 
time,  and  fabricating  needed  parts  when  standard 
ones  are  not  available,  has  the  Warrior  Spirit. 

(3)  The  medical  doctor  serving  as  division 
or  corps  surgeon,  who.  before  the  battle  is  joined, 
thinks  through  the  problems  of  providing  medi¬ 
cal  care  and  evacuation  services  for  all  soldiers  in 
his  area  of  responsibility  and  takes  appropriate 
action  to  optimize  medical  care  within  available 
resources  has  the  Warrior  Spirit. 

(4)  The  material  and  systems  developers 
who  dedicate  their  organizations  to  the  tasks  of 
thinking  through  the  exigencies  of  combat  before 
the  campaign  begins,  thereby  providing  system 
redundancy  and  robustness  in  support  of  soldiers 
on  the  ground,  have  the  Warrior  Spirit. 

(5)  These  examples  begin  to  characterize 
the  Warrior  Spirit  in  an  action-oriented  frame¬ 
work.  and  it  must  necessarily  be  so  for  appropri¬ 
ate  thoughts  without  appropriate  actions  do  not 
change  the  world. 

l.  Competent,  properly  motivated  officers 
are  eager  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  working 
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to  accomplish  the  Army  mission — protecting  the 
Nation.  They  know  the  details  of  their  current 
jobs  as  well  as  the  skills  required  for  their  branch, 
functional  area,  and  professional  development 
level.  This  results  in  not  only  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves.  because  they  arc  as  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  their  own  responsibilities;  but  they  are 
also  able  to  exude  that  confidence  and  inspire  it 
in  others  to  result  in  a  synergism  that  makes  the 
whole  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  con¬ 
fidence  .  as  well  as  practice  and  experience,  helps 
to  develop  officers  who  can  handle  the  stress  and 
tension  of  important  positions  during  both  peace 
and  war.  As  indicated  in  the  examples  above, 
officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are  action-orient¬ 
ed  and  obtain  results.  While  not  as  clear,  howev¬ 
er.  these  officers  also  understand  the  range  of 
contemporary  threats  (e.g.,  terrorism  and  deep 
thrust  attack  forces)  that  require  skill  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  weapons,  tactics  and  doctrine  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  o:ganizations  from 
these  threats  and  can  plan  to  counter  them  ap¬ 
propriately.  The  physical  and  mental  stress  of 
leadership  requires  officers  who  are  physically 
and  mentally  tough.  Officers  with  the  Warrior 
Spirit  seek  to  exceed  established  standards — they 
view-  the  standard  as  the  minimum  acceptable 
goal,  the  minimum  qualification  that  they  try  to 
better  rather  than  the  result  to  be  content  with. 

m.  Officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are: 

( 1 )  Physically  and  mentally  tough. 

(2)  Self-confident. 

(3)  Motivated  to  exceed  standards. 

(4)  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  weap¬ 
ons.  tactics  and  doctrine. 

(5)  Calm  and  courageous  under  stress. 

(6)  Eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Nation. 

(7)  Action-oriented. 

1.  “The  Declaration  of  Independence”,  p.l.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  The  United  States  of  America,  House  Doc¬ 
ument  No.  92-328.  US  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice.  Washington.  D.C..  1972. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.4. 

3.  “The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Preamble”,  p.  1 1 .  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  The  Constitution  of  The  United 
States  of  America.  House  Document  No.  92-328. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
D.C.  1972. 

4.  “OPMS  Study  Group  After  Action  Report”. 
Commander's  Call.  DA  Pam  360-885.  Septcm- 
bcr-Octobcr  1 984.  pp.  28-30. 
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Appendix  2  To  Annex  J 

Warrior  Spirit:  Supporting  Policies 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  Warrior  Spirit  sup¬ 
porting  policies  and  rationale. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  The  following  policies  are  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  a  proper  mission  focus  for  the 
officer  corps: 

(1)  Develop  a  pre-commissioning  Warrior 
Spirit  program. 

(2)  Reinforce  the  Warrior  Spirit  through¬ 
out  each  officer’s  career. 

b.  The  pre-commissioning  Warrior  Spirit 
program.  The  intent  of  this  policy  is  to  introduce 
the  Warrior  Spirit  concept  early  in  each  officer’s 
professional  development.  This  provides  a  solid, 
common  basis  for  all  officers  and  ensures  each 
officer  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Army 
mission  and  its  ramifications  for  all  branches 
working  together  as  a  team  to  protect  the  Nation. 

(I)  Officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are 
physically  and  mentally  tough,  self-confident, 
motivated  to  exceed  standards,  calm  and  coura¬ 
geous  under  stress,  and  action-oriented,  among 
other  characteristics.  Officers  can  learn  and  de¬ 
velop  these  attributes  if  we  provide  the  proper 
environment  and  opportunity  for  self-motivation 
so  that  cadets  and  officer  candidates  understand 
the  Army  mission  and  embrace  it.  Solid  pre-com¬ 
missioning  training  provides  the  basis  for  contin¬ 
uing  positive  professional  development  through¬ 
out  his  career  or  term  of  service.  The  following 
supporting  policies  develop  and  enhance  these 
Warrior  Spirit  characteristics: 

Continue  physically  challcnging/training  ex¬ 
periences  (e.g.,  obstacle  courses,  confidence 
courses,  and  leader  reaction  courses). 

Examine  the  feasibility  of  allowing  airborne 
and/or  air  assault  training  for  all  cadets  who 
volunteer  and  qualify  for  entry  (standards 
for  entry  and  graduation  will  remain  high). 


Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  other 
challenging  and  stressful  training  exper¬ 
iences  (e.g.,  escape  and  evasion  training, 
mountaineering,  rappeling,  patrolling, 
RECONDO,  combatives,  and  combat 
sports)  during  precommissioning  programs. 

(2)  Officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are 
skilied  in  the  fundamentals  of  weapons,  tactics, 
and  organizations,  eager  to  accept  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  Nation,  motivated  to  exceed 
standards,  calm  and  courageous  under  stress  and 
action-oriented.  Cadets  and  officer  candidates 
can  learn  these  characteristics  in  appropriate 
training  environments.  Therefore,  the  Army 
must  create  these  environments  to  ensure  appro¬ 
priate  education  and  training  prior  to  commis¬ 
sioning.  The  following  supporting  policies  do 
this: 

Develop  and  implement  a  common  block  of 
instruction  for  all  pre-commissioning  pro¬ 
grams  which  defines  and  emphasizes  the 
Warrior  Spirit  concept  (Policy  J-80D). 

«  Ensure  cadre  training  includes  instruction 
on  Warrior  Spirit. 

•  Select  readings  which  reflect  the  Warrior 
Spirit  and  ensure  that  they  are  part  of  profes¬ 
sional  development  readings. 

•  Instruction  will  reference  readings. 

•  Ensure  current  service  school  POI  includes 
readings  and  instruction  on  the  “threat.” 

•  Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  famil¬ 
iarization  firing  program  with  foreign  small 
arms  (e.g..  British  Czech.  Soviet,  and 
CHICOM)  during  all  pre-commissioning 
programs. 


•  Train/continuc  to  train  each  cadet/candi¬ 
date  in  the  fundamentals  of  tactics,  camou¬ 
flage,  and  the  employment  of  individual  and 
crew-served  weapons  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gaining  confidence  in  their  use  and  em¬ 
ployment. 


•  Train/continue  to  train  each  cadet/candi¬ 
date  to  qualify  with  a  rifle  or  pistol  (prefera¬ 
bly  both)  at  least  once  prior  to  commission¬ 
ing. 

—  Review  ROTC  POI  (including  Basic  and 
Advanced  Summer  Camps)  to  ensure  that 
training  reinforces  Warrior  Spirit  character¬ 
istics  (Policy  J80E). 

•  Intent  is  to  review  steps  of  policy  J80-D 
after  changes  have  been  in  place  for  about 
one  year  to  ensure  the  system  fits  together 
well. 

—  Review  USMA  and  OCS  POls  to  ensure 
that  training  reinforces  Warrior  Spirit  char¬ 
acteristics  (Policy  J80F). 

•  Intent  is  to  review  steps  of  policy  J80-D 
after  changes  have  been  in  place  for  about 
one  year  to  ensure  the  system  fits  together 
well. 

c.  Reinforce  The  Warrior  Spirit  During  Each 
Officer’s  Career.  It  is  not  enough  to  introduce  the 
Warrior  Spirit  prior  to  commissioning  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  continue  through  an  officer’s  career. 
Warrior  Spirit  characteristics,  appropriately  rein¬ 
forced.  are  essential  to  each  officer  regardless  of 
his  branch,  functional  area,  or  professional  devel¬ 
opment  level. 

(1)  Officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are 
physically  and  mentally  tough,  self-confident, 
motivated  to  exceed  standards,  calm  and  coura¬ 
geous  under  stress  and  action-oriented.  The  Ar¬ 
my  begins  developing  these  attributes  by  tough 
training  experiences  during  pre-commissioning 
programs.  It  is  appropriate  to  enhance  the  Warri¬ 
or  Spirit  characteristics  with  formal  school,  unit 
and  organization  programs  for  all  officers.  The 
following  supporting  policies  provide  these  for¬ 
mal  programs: 

Continue  semi-annual  physical  fitness  test¬ 
ing  (Policy  J81  A). 

Examine  the  feasibility  of  permitting  all  of¬ 
ficers  who  volunteeer  and  qualify  for  Air¬ 
borne,  Air  Assault,  and/or  Ranger  to  attend 
(Policy  J8  IB). 

•  Course  standards  for  entry  and  graduation 
will  remain  high. 

Examine  the  feasibility  of  implementing 
challenging  and  stressful  training  exper¬ 
iences  (e.g..  obstacle  courses,  confidence 
courses,  leader  reaction  courses,  escape  and 
evasion  training,  mountaineering  training, 
rappeling,  combativcs.  combat  sports,  pa¬ 
trolling.  and  RECONDO)  during  the  resi¬ 


dent  portions  of  each  school  experience 
(OBC.  OAC.  CGSOC,  SSC)  (Policy  J81C). 

(2)  It  is  important  to  remind  officers  of 
what  the  Warrior  Spirit  is,  the  latest  information 
on  the  threat,  and  emerging  concepts  in  force 
modernization,  doctrine,  weapons  employment, 
and  wargaming.  Such  training  and  refreshers  sup¬ 
port  the  Warrior  Spirit  characteristics  of  skill  in 
the  fundamentals  of  weapons,  tactics,  and  doc¬ 
trine,  build  self-confidence,  and  help  promote  an 
action-oriented  attitude. 

(3)  Keeping  up  to  date  in  the  military 
profession  should  be  an  intellectually  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  a  physically  challenging  program. 
Learning  via  wargaming  and  simulations  in 
schools,  units  and  organizations  with  individual 
and  team  play  during  duty  time  is  an  excellent 
way  to  promote  continuous  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  Discussion  seminars  on  aspects  of  the 
threat  (especially  as  appropriate  for  each  officer’s 
time  and  place  in  the  Army),  the  art  and  science 
of  war,  possible  wartime  contingency  missions 
and  the  ethics  required  of  “warriors”  all  enhance 
the  Warrior  Spirit  in  a  positive  way.  The  follow¬ 
ing  supporting  policies  focus  on  the  intended  re¬ 
minders  and  training: 

Ensure  the  professional  development  read¬ 
ing  program  (e.g.,  MQS)  contains  readings 
on  the  Warrior  Spirit  and  the  “threat”  (Poli¬ 
cy  J8  ID). 

•  Readings  should  be  appropriate  for  combat 
arms,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support. 

•  Give  each  officer  the  books  and  reading  for 
his  professional  development  level. 

Develop  and  implement  blocks  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  readings  on  the  Warrior  Spirit  in  all 
schools  (OBC.  OAC.  CGSOC.  SSC)  (Policy 
J81E). 

•  Incorporate  readings  and  instruction  on 
the  “threat.” 

•  Examine  the  feasibility  of  implementing 
familiarization  firing  .vith  foreign  small 
arms  (e.g..  British.  Czech.  Soviet,  and 
CHICOM)  at  all  service  schools  (OBC 
through  SSC). 

••  If  resource  constraints  preclude  this, 
consider  selective  implementation  (e.g..  all 
infantry  officers  during  OBC,  then  OAC). 

Ensure  that  seminars  and  lectures  highlight¬ 
ing  Warrior  Spirit  arc  included  in  school  and 
unit/organizational  professional  develop¬ 
ment  programs  (cover  the  ways  Warrior 
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Spirit  is  applicable  to  the  officers  of  each 
particular  branch  and  organization  at  their 
particular  place  and  time  in  the  Army)  (Poli¬ 
cy  J81G). 

•  Ensure  service  school  instructor  training 
programs  include  instruction  on  Warrior 
Spirit. 

•  Begin  Warrior  Spirit  lectures  and  seminars 
in  all  service  schools. 

•  Prepare  Warrior  Spirit  discussion  leader 
packages  suitable  for  export  Army-wide  for 
all  type  units  to  facilitate  these  discussions. 

•  Begin  Warrior  Spirit  seminars  in  all  unit/ 
organizational  professional  development 
programs  worldwide. 

J81G:  Build  and  reinforce  individual  confi¬ 
dence  and  competence  during  each  school 
experience  through  study  and  practical  exer¬ 
cises  involving  basic  tactics,  current  doc¬ 
trine,  and  weapons  employment. 

•  Develop  a  scries  of  “how  to”  books  to 
teach/refresh  the  basics  of  weapons,  tactics, 
doctrine,  and  organizations. 

•  Develop  wargames  for  individual  and/or 
group  use. 

••  For  use  in  schools  and/or  units/organi¬ 
zations. 

••  To  reinforce  principles  of  doctrine,  en¬ 
courage  experimentation  and  innovation, 
and  build  individual  and  team  skills. 

(4)  If  we  believe  current  and  projected 
threat  estimates  concerning,  for  example,  terror¬ 
ism  and  deep  thrust  attacks  into  rear  echelons,  it 
is  important  to  recognize  that  individual 


marksmanship  skill  is  fundamental  to  our  profes¬ 
sion.  As  leaders,  officers  must  set  the  example  for 
their  subordinates  to  follow  and  must  know  the 
basic  skills  he  expects  of  his  soldiers  so  he  can 
properly  supervise  and  teach.  Therefore,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  officers  to  maintain  current  weapons 
qualification. 

Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  annual 
weapons  qualification  firing  (with  at  least  a 
rifle  or  pistol,  preferably  both)  for  all  of¬ 
ficers. 

•  Examine  and  implement  in  phased  man¬ 
ner: 

••  Phase  1:  Provide  the  resources  to  do 
the  firing  now  required  by  regulation. 

••  Phase  2:  Add  officers  during  the  resi¬ 
dent  portions  of  all  school  experiences 
(OBC,  OAC.  CGSOC.  SSC) 

••  Phase  3:  Add  all  officers  in  all  forward 
deployed  organizations. 

••  Phase  4:  Add  all  officers  in  CONUS 
organizations. 

Consider  adding  Reserve  Component  (RC)  of¬ 
ficers  in  troop  program  units  (TPUs)  for  familiar¬ 
ization  firing. 

RC  officers  in  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
will  conduct  weapons  qualification  or  familiari¬ 
zation  when  mobilized  or  within  one  year  after 
assigned  to  a  TPU. 

••  Phase  5:  Add  all  officers  worldwide  in 
all  organizations  not  yet  included  in  the 
program. 

3.  CSA  REMARKS.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  3  To  Annex  J 

Warrior  Spirit:  Concerns  With  The  Concept  And  The  Policies 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  address  concerns  with  the 
Warrior  Spirit  concept  and  the  supporting  poli¬ 
cies. 

2.  DISCUSSION.  The  following  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  Warrior  Spirit  concept  and  support¬ 
ing  policies  arose  during  PDOS  discussions, 
briefings  and  staffing  of  emerging  study  results. 
They  arc  consolidated  here  as  a  ready  reference 
source  for  the  intent  behind  the  Warrior  Spirit 
concept  and  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  ratio¬ 
nale  behind  the  recommended  policies. 

a.  Definitions.  Win  use  the  word  "warrior"? 
Why  not  "soldier"? 

( 1 )  Soldier:  A  man  or  woman  serving  in 
an  army;  member  of  an  arm\:  an  enlisted  man  or 
woman:  a  person  of  military  experience  or  mili¬ 
tary'  skill:  a  person  who  works  for  a  specified 
cause:  a  skilled  warrior:  a  militant  leader,  follow¬ 
er.  or  worker. 

(2)  Warrior:  A  person  engaged  or  exper¬ 
ienced  in  war.  warfare,  or  battle:  a  fighting  man: 
soldier,  serviceman,  miliiaiy  man:  brave  fighting 
man.  legionan.  man-at-arms,  rifleman:  warri- 
oress.  Amazon. 

b.  Alternatives. 

( I )  Alternative  1 .  Use  the  word  “soldier" 
in  lieu  of  "w  arrior." 

•  Advantages: 

— Less  threatening  across  entire  officer 
corps  than  "warrior". 

— Immediate  context  of  military  service 
as  part  of  an  Arms  (implies  teamwork). 

— Direct  reference  to  military  skills  and 
experience. 

•  Disadvantages: 

— Definition  specifics  enlisted  man  or 
woman  and  excludes  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers,  although  contemporary  normal  usage 


encompasses  commissioned  and  warrant  officers 
as  well  as  enlisted  personnel. 

— Only  indirect  reference  to  wartime/ 
warfighting  skills  and/or  experience. 

— No  direct  connotation  of  tenacity  and 
audacity  in  battle  (cither  in  definition  or  in  nor¬ 
mal  usage). 

— Normal  usage  infers  plodding  work 
rather  than  innovation. 

(2)  Alternative  2.  Use  the  word  "warrior." 

•  Advantages: 

— Immediate  and  direct  connotation  of 
an  indivudal  skilled  and/or  experienced  in  war- 
farc/warfighting/battle. 

— Directly  includes  serv  ice  as  part  of  an 
Army  (implies  teamwork). 

— Specifically  includes  idea  of  women 
as  fighters  (but  does  not  require  women  to  be 
included  as  fighters). 

— Contcxt/normal  usage  gives  direct 
connotation  of  tenacity  and  audacity  in  battle. 

— Does  not  specifically  exclude  com¬ 
missioned  and  warrranl  officers. 

•  Disadvantages: 

— Less  immediate  acceptability  to  the 
officer  corps  than  "soldier". 

— Ma\  never  be  acceptable  to  part  of 
the  officer  corps. 

—  some  middle  to  senior  grade  officers 
(LTC  through  MG)  uncomfortable  with  this 
term,  possibly  because  thc>  'cel  it  excludes  them. 

— Many  contexts  imply  skilled  individ¬ 
ual  combatant  rather  than  skilled  member  of  a 
well-organized  and  efficient  team. 

(3)  C<  nsideration  of  Alternatives. 
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•  Both  "soldier"  and  “warrior”  refer  to 
an  individual. 

•  "Warrior”  is  the  stronger  word  and 
includes  (either  directly  or  b\  implication  and 
normal  usage)  the  ideas  of: 

— Skill  and/or  experience  in  warfare/ 
warfighting/  battle. 

— Tenacity  and  audacity  in  battle. 

— Teamwork,  as  part  of  an  Army. 

•  “Warrior"  requires  clear  articulation 
to  reach  a  general  level  of  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  among  middle  to  senior  grade  of¬ 
ficers. 

•  "Soldier”  is  the  more  readily  accept¬ 
able  word  and  includes: 

— Direct  reference  to  military  (but  not 
warfighting/wartime)  skills  and  experience. 

— "Soldier"  lacks  the  connotation  of  au- 
dacin.  tenacity,  and  innovation. 

•  "Warrior"  is  the  right  word  in  its 
broadest  context,  it  is  what  we  (the  members  of 
the  officer  corps)  arc. 

•  Some  middle  and  senior  grade  officers 
(LTC  through  MG)  feel  threatened  by  the  word 
“warrior."  perhaps  because  they: 

— Have  lost  sight  of  the  Army  mission 
('protecting  the  Nation). 

— Don't  completely  unt  erstand  the  Ar¬ 
my  mission. 

— Arc  afraid  of  what  the  Army  mission 
requires  of  them  (c.g..  "unlimited  liability  con¬ 
tract"  for  their  services  with  the  Nation). 

•  The  Warrior  Spirit  concept  docs  not 
engender  the  same  negative  reaction  as  the  word 
"warrior"  itself. 

— Warrior  Spirit  refers  to  a  "state  of 
mind  and  preparedness"  rather  than  a  state  of 
being  and  therefore  is  less  threatening  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps  as  a  whole. 

c.  Discussion  of  alternatives: 

( 1 )  Is  the  “Warrior  Spirit"  a  turn-off  for 
the  officer  corps? 

(a)  The  concept  of  Warrior  Spirit  does  not 
engender  the  same  negative  reaction  as  the  word 
"warrior"  itself.  Warrior  Spirit  differs  from  war¬ 
rior  in  that  it  is  a  “state  of  mind  and  prepared¬ 
ness”  rather  than  a  state  of  being  and  therefore  is 
less  threatening  to  the  officer  corps  as  a  whole. 


(b)  If  we  reject  Wairior  Spirit  m  favor  of 
Soldier  Spirit,  we  are  not  using  a  strong  enough 
phrase  and  are  excluding  such  current  contexts  as 
skills  and  knowledge  required  of  all  officers  be¬ 
cause  no  area  of  the  world  or  battle  field  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  violence  of  terrorism  (in  peace¬ 
time  as  well  as  wartime)  or  deep  thrust  attacks 
(during  war). 

(2)  Does  the  Warrior  Spirit  apply  to  wo¬ 
men?  Does  it  apply  that  the  special  branches 
(Chaplain  Corps.  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps. 
Medical  Corps.  Medical  Service  Corps,  Nurse 
Corps,  and  other  medical  branches)? 

(a)  The  Warrior  Spirit  applies  to  all  of¬ 
ficers  regardless  of  gender  or  branch  (whether  the 
branch  is  “OPMD”  or  “special"). 

(b)  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  a  “state  of  mind 
and  preparedness"  rather  than  a  state  of  being.  It 
requires  certain  minimum  common  skills  and 
knowledge  so  that  officers  can  perform  the  duties 
of  their  branch  or  functional  area  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble  as  a  true  team  member  and  can  provide  the 
leadership  for  the  enlisted  soldiers  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  under  their  charge. 

(c)  We  do  not  intend  to  lay  unacceptable 
burdens  on  any  officer  o-  soldier,  however.  For 
example,  some  officers  sincerely  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  carry  and/or  use  a  weapon  (rifle  or  pis¬ 
tol)  even  for  self  defense  or  for  defense  of  those 
around  them.  We  do  not  intend  to  force  these 
officers  (or  enlisted  soldiers)  to  carry  and/or  use 
individual  weapons  and/or  crew-served  weapons. 
We  must  recognize  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  make  such  courageous  and  open  deci¬ 
sions  (c.g..  chaplains  and  medical  personnel)  and 
remain  flexible  in  the  execution  of  the  policies  we 
advocate  to  give  appropriate  recognition  to  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Army  and  the  mission  assigned  to  various  Army 
organizations  worldwide. 

d.  Decision.  Accept  Alternative  2 — use  the 
word  "warrior."  especially  in  the  sense  of  Warri¬ 
or  Spirit. 

c.  Why  do  you  advocate  "Challenging  and 
stressful  training  experiences  (c.g..  Air  Assault. 
Airborne.  Ranger)"? 

( I )  The  specific  policies  are  as  follows: 

Examine  the  feasibility  of  allowing  Air¬ 
borne  and/or  Air  Assault  training  for  all 
cadets  who  volunteer  and  qualify  for  en- 
try. 

— Standards  for  entry  and  graduation 
will  remain  high. 
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Examine  the  feasibility  of  permitting  all 
officers  who  volunteer  and  qualify  for 
Airborne.  Air  Assault,  and/or  Ranger  to 
attend. 

— Course  standards  for  entry  and  gradu¬ 
ation  will  remain  high. 

(2)  The  rationale  for  these  policies  is  that 

they: 

(a)  Extend  officers  beyond  normal  stress 
found  in  training. 

(b)  Assist  officers  in  understanding  that 
they  arc  capable  of  doing  more  than  they  may 
have  thought  possible. 

(c)  Provide  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
“success"  under  recognized  conditions  of  duress. 

(d)  Develop  the  pride  and  self-confidence 
that  accompanies  the  wear  of  a  special  tab  or 
badge  that  not  all  soldiers  arc  privileged  to  wear. 

f.  What  is  the  current  status  of  Ranger.  Air¬ 
borne.  and  Air  Assault  courses? 

(1)  The  total  cost  and  affect  of  these 
courses  on  the  officer  corps  and  the  Army  arc 
under  review  by  the  ARSTAF  (Dec  84). 

(2)  Ranger. 

(a)  Course  expansion  from  2100  ATR  to 
3000  ATR  by  FY  87  approved  by  DA  (Nov  84). 

(b)  Number  of  rangers  to  produce  is  un¬ 
clear  ARSTAF  is  working  this  issue. 

Requirements  include  light  infantry  di¬ 
visions  (LIDs).  Ranger  unit  expansion, 
and  long-range  surveillance  units. 

(c)  Other  issues  currently  under  review  bv 
the  ARSTAF: 

— Course  length  (7.  8.  or  9  weeks). 

— Desert  phase. 

— How  to  incorporate  (add  1  week  or 
take  out  of  current  course). 

— Where  to  conduct  (Ft  Bliss  or 
Dugway). 

— Improve  the  instructor-to-studcnt  ra¬ 
tio  (from  1:15  to  1:9). 

— Improve  the  Officcr-to-NCO  in¬ 
structor  ratio  (from  1:13  to  1:6). 

(d)  All  officers  who  volunteer  as  1LT-CPT 
attend. 

— Current  MILPERCEN  priority  is  to 
enlisted  Rangers  and  LID. 


(e)  In  Dec  1984.  HQDA  approved  adding 
130  military  and  20  civilian  spaces  to  the  Ranger 
Dept  in  FY  86. 

(3)  Airborne. 

(a)  Currently  enough  course  spaces  to 
send  all  officers  who  volunteer. 

Heavy  summer  training  load  may  pre¬ 
clude  some  officers  who  are  not  going  to  an  air¬ 
borne  assignment  from  attending. 

(b)  Basic  Airborne  training  conducted  at 
Ft  Bcnning. 

(c)  Because  of  summer  training  load. 
ROTC  cadets  taking  basic  Airborne  training  take 
it  at  Ft  Bragg  in  conjunction  with  ROTC  Ad¬ 
vanced  Camp. 

(4)  Air  Assault. 

(a)  Courses  available  at  Ft  Campbell.  K.Y. 
and  Schofield  Barracks.  HI. 

Conducted  as  mission-oriented  schools 
for  soldiers  assigned  to  101st  Div  and  25th  Div. 
respectively. 

(b)  TRADOC  has  proponency  for  POI. 

(c)  Training  allocations  arc  not  centrally 
managed  at  DA  level. 


g.  We  live  in  a  real  world  of  limited  re¬ 
sources.  Suppose  xve  make  the  realistic  assump¬ 
tion  that  resources  arc  not  available  to  train  all 
officers  in  Ranger.  Airborne,  and  Air  Assault 
schools.  How  docs  this  assumption  affect  your 
policy? 

( 1 )  Resource  constraints  are  understood. 

(2)  Training  an  officer  early  in  his  career 
pays  dividends  to  both  the  officer  and  the  Army 
throughout  his  service. 

(3)  We  do  not  intend  to  send  all  officers  to 
all  courses  or  even  all  officers  to  any  one  of  these 
courses. 

(a)  Ranger.  Airborne,  and  Air  Assault 
training  should  remain  voluntary. 

(b)  Making  it  mandatory  for  any  group 
detracts  from  value  gained  from  the  course  and 
takes  course  spaces  away  from  volunteers. 

(4)  Standards  for  entry  and  graduation 
remain  high. 

(5)  According  to  MILPERCEN.  few  of¬ 
ficers  who  volunteer  for  these  training  courses  as 
1LT-CPT  are  turned  down. 
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(6)  Ranger  course  expansion  from  2100 
ATR  to  3000  ATR  approved  by  DA  (Nov  84). 

(a)  Intended  to  fii!  LID.  Ranger  battalion, 
and  similar  needs. 

(b)  Today,  up  to  300  Ranger  training 
spaces  per  year  are  unfilled  because  of  "no- 
shows." 

(7)  First  priority  for  Ranger  quotas  should 
go  to  Infantry  officers  regardless  of  follow-on  as¬ 
signment.  However,  intent  is  to  allow  officers  of 
all  branches,  including  CS  and  CSS.  to  volunteer 
and  have  as  many  as  possible  attend  and  gradu¬ 
ate  from  at  least  ore  of  these  courses. 

g.  Why  do  we  have  to  use  the  Army  School 
System  to  provide  challenging  and  stressful  train¬ 
ing?  Doesn't  the  Army  train  hard  in  units? 

(1 )  The  benefits  of  hard,  stressful  training 
in  units  arc  recognized.  Combat  sports,  orienteer¬ 
ing  meets.  NTC.  REFORGER.  EDRE.  and 
ARTEP  all  build  cohesion  and  leader  confidence 
(See  policies  J80C  and  J8IC). 

(2)  Officers  need  to  learn  what  they  can 
do.  how  far  they  can  push  themselves  and  others 
if  needed. 

(3)  Officers  need  to  learn  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  setting  that  is  not  threatening  to  their 
positions  in  their  units.  Officers  arc  human  and 
make  mistakes,  but  the  fewer  made  "in  front  of 
the  troops"  the  better  troops  do  not  need  to  be 
gyrated  or  experimented  with  unnecessarily. 

(4)  Officers  need  periodic  reminders  of 
their  role  as  leaders  of  an  Army  dedicated  to 
protecting  the  Nation. 

(a)  Update  their  skills. 

(b)  Check  their  own  reactions  under  stress 
periodically. 

h.  Why  do  you  advocate  annual  weapons 
qualification  for  all  officers?  Isn't  that  unrealis¬ 
tic  in  view  of  limited  resources? 

( 1 )  The  specific  policy  is  as  follows: 

Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  an¬ 
nual  weapons  qualification  firing  (with 
at  least  a  rifle  or  pistol,  preferably  both) 
for  all  officers.  Examine  and  implement 
in  phased  manner: 

— Phase  I :  Provide  the  resources  to  do 
the  firing  now  required  by  regulation. 


— Phase  3:  Add  all  officers  in  all  for¬ 
ward  deploved  organizations. 

— Phase  4:  Add  all  officers  in  CONUS 
organizations. 

— Consider  adding  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  (RC)  officers  in  troop  program 
units  (TPUs)  for  familiarization  fir¬ 
ing. 

— RC  officers  in  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR)  will  conduct  weapons 
qualification  or  familiarization  when 
mobilized  or  within  one  year  after  as¬ 
signed  to  a  TPU. 

— Phase  5:  Add  all  officers  worldwide 
in  all  organizations  not  yet  included  in 
the  program. 

(a)  Build  confidence  in  the  use.  employ¬ 
ment.  and  maintenance  of  small  arms. 

(b)  “Threat"  requires  improved  confi¬ 
dence  with  weapons. 

— Terrorism. 

— Low  intensity  conflicts  with  “no  front 

lines." 

— “Deep  thrust”  forces  attacking  rear 
echelons. 

(c)  As  leaders,  officers  must  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  for  their  subordinates. 

— Similar  to  phxsical  fitness  and  weight 

control. 

— Do  as  I  say  and  as  1  do — Follow  me! 

(d)  Phased  approach  over  several  years 
allows  logical  implementation  (FY  87-95). 

(c)  Initial  phases  provide  greatest  payoff. 
If  resource  constraints  preclude  full  implementa¬ 
tion.  we  should  still  institute  as  many  phases  as 
possible  and  increase  out  capabilities  over  what 
they  arc  today. 

i.  Weapons,  ammunition  and  time  may  not 
be  available  for  all  students  to  familiarize  with 
foreign  small  arms. 

( I )  The  specific  policies  arc  as  follows: 

Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  fa¬ 
miliarization  firing  program  with  for¬ 
eign  small  arms  (c.g..  British.  Czech.  So¬ 
viet.  and  CHICOM)  during  all 
precommissioning  programs. 


— Phase  2:  Add  officers  during  the  rcsi-  Examine  the  feasibility  of  implementing 

dent  portions  of  all  school  experiences  familiarization  firing  with  foreign  small 

(OBC.  OAC.  CGSOC.  SSC).  arms  (c.g..  British.  Czech.  Soviet,  and 
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CHICOM)  at  all  service  schools  (OBC 
through  SSC).  If  resource  constraints 
preclude  this,  consider  selective  imple¬ 
mentation  (e.g..  all  infantry  officers  dur¬ 
ing  OBC.  then  OAC). 

(2)  Rationale. 

(a)  Special  constraints  of  this  particular 
policy  arc  recognized. 

(b)  This  is  a  goal.  To  the  degree  that  avail¬ 
ability  of  weapons  or  time  preclude  this,  then 
only  implement  for  selected  officers  (e.g..  all  in¬ 
fantry  officers  during  OBC.  then  OAC). 

j.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  alive  and  well,  espe¬ 
cially  at  0-3  and  below.  These  initiatives 
strengthen  it.  But  the  buzz  word  “Warrior  Spirit" 
could  embarrass  us.  Critics  could  use  a  Warrior 
Spirit  program  as  proof  of  Army  recognition  that 
wc  lack  this  qualin.  when  in  fact  it  has  never 
been  stronger.  Recommend  deleting  the  term 
“Warrior  Spirit"  but  keeping  the  warfighting  ori¬ 
entation. 

( 1 )  Agree  the  Warrior  Spirit  lives  among 
company  grade  officers. 

(2)  However,  some  middle  and  senior 
grade  officers  (LTC  through  MG)  take  issue  with 
the  use  of  the  term  “warrior"  and  feel  threatened 
by  it.  perhaps  because  they: 

(a)  Have  lost  sight  of  the  Army  mission 
(protecting  the  Nation). 

(b)  Don't  complete!}  understand  the  Ar¬ 
my  mission. 

(c)  Are  afraid  of  what  the  Army  mission 
requires  of  them  (e.g..  “unlimited  liability  con¬ 
tract”  for  their  set  vices  with  the  Nation). 

(3)  Warrior  Spirit  refers  to  a  “state  of 
rr.ino  and  preparedness"  rather  than  a  state  of 
being  and  therefore  is  less  threatening  to  the  offi 
ccr  corps  as  a  whole  than  the  use  of  the  term 
"warrior"  by  itself. 

t4)  The  Warrior  Spirit  program  is  lied  to 
the  Common  Core  of  knowledge,  skills  and 
attributes  expected  of  an  officer  at  each  profes¬ 
sional  development  lev.!. 

(5)  The  Warrior  Spirit  program  provides 
subtle,  understated,  but  effective  reminders  to 
the  officer  corps  of  each  officer's  commitment  to 
leadership  for  the  Army  It  is  not  a  whole  new 
program  to  answer  critics  but  rather  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  what  the  Army  is  already  doing,  building 
on  what  wc'rc  doing  well,  and  providing  fixes 
where  required. 


k.  PD  materials  are  available  without  a  mas¬ 
sive  publication/distribution  effort.  The  specific 
policy  is: 

Ensure  the  professional  development 
reading  program  (e.g..  MQS)  contains 
readings  on  the  Warrior  Spirit  and  the 
threat. 

— Reading  should  be  appropriate  for 
combat  arms,  combat  support,  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support. 

— Give  each  officer  the  books  and  read¬ 
ings  for  his  professional  development 
level. 

( 1 )  The  policy  in  question  is  coordinated 
with  the  Self-Development  system  wide  issue  and 
is  part  of  the  overall  professional  development 
program. 

(2)  This  is  not  a  duplication  of  programs 
now  in  effect  or  recommended  elsewhere  but 
rather  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  program. 

(3)  PD  materials  will  be  provided  during 
service  school  experiences  (OBC.  OAC.  C.AS3. 
CGSOC.  SSC)  and  at  other  times  as  needed. 

(4)  Effort  will  be  to  do  away  with  all  the 

other  publications  or  articles  in  them,  to  focus 
attention  on  three  basic  documents:  PD 

roadmap.  PD  periodical,  and  PD  notebook. 

l.  The  Armv  already  has  an  excellent  family 
of  HOW  TO  FIGHT  manuals.  Why  does  PDOS 
recommend  a  “series  of  how  to'  books?"  The 
specific  policy  is: 

Build  and  reinforce  individual  confi¬ 
dence  and  competence  during  each 
school  experience  through  study  and 
practical  exercises  involving  basic  tac¬ 
tics.  current  doctrine,  and  weapons  em¬ 
ployment. 

— Develop  a  scries  of  "how  to"  books  to 
teach/refrcsh  the  basics  of  weapons,  tac¬ 
tics.  doctrine,  and  organizations. 

— Develop  wargames  for  individiual 
and/or  group  use: 

— For  use  in  schools/or  units/organi- 
zations. 

— To  reinforce  principles  of  doctrine, 
encourage  experimentation  and  inno¬ 
vation.  and  build  individual  and  team 
skills. 

( 1 )  This  policy  docs  not  address  HOW  TO 
FIGHT  manuals. 
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(2)  The  “how  to”  books  are  envisioned  as 
short  (perhaps  pocket-sized)  summaries  giving 
the  fundamentals  of  single,  narrowly  defined  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as: 

(a)  M 1 6A 1  riflc-e.g.,  nomenclature,  safety 
procedures,  loading  unloading,  clearing,  operator 
maintenance,  immediate  action  for  misfires,  how 
to  inspect,  setting  battlesight  zero,  firing  posi¬ 
tions,  qualification  firing  on  a  range,  use  in  live 
fire  exercises/combat,  and  range  cards. 

(b)  Infantry  platoon-organization  under 
various  TOEs  (light,  mechanized,  airborne,  air 
assault.  Ranger),  organic  weapons,  organic  com¬ 
munications,  transportation  available,  and  mis¬ 
sions  typically  asigned  at  various  levels  of  con¬ 
flict  (low,  mid,  and  high  intensity;  offense, 
defense;  front  line,  reserves,  rear  area  protec¬ 
tion). 

(c)  Direct  Support-(DS)  maintenance 
company  organization  under  various  TOEs  (non- 
divisional;  light,  mechanized,  armored,  airborne, 
air  assualt  divisions),  organic  weapons,  organic 
communications,  transportation,  available  capa¬ 
bilities,  missions  typically  assigned  at  various 
levels  of  conflict  (low,  mid,  high  intensity),  typi¬ 
cal  location  on  the  battlefield  (offense,  defense) 
and  typical  contigency  missions  (rear  area  protec¬ 
tion,  counterattack,  local  security). 


(3)  The  intent  is  to  provide  succinct  sum¬ 
maries  of  specific  topics  in  a  readable,  factual 
form  for  review  during  lulls  in  field  exercises, 
during  professional  reading  periods,  riding  to 
work  on  the  bus,  or  enroute  to  a  school  or  new 
assignment. 

m.  Why  use  the  term  “Warrior  Spirit”-why 
not  replace  it  with  “combative”,  “warfighting”, 
“warfighting  orientation”,  or  “military  history 
and  warfighting”  in  discussing  Warrior  Spirit 
policies? 

( 1 )  The  use  of  the  term  “Warrior  Spirit”  is 
appropriate. 

(2)  Every  officer  needs  the  Warrrior  Spirit 
even  though  not  every  officer  is  a  full-time  warri¬ 
or.  Warrior  Spirit  refers  to  a  “state  of  mind  and 
preparedness”  rather  than  a  state  of  being. 

(3)  The  Warrior  Spirit  program  is  tied  to 
the  Common  Core  of  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attributes  expected  of  an  officer  at  each  profes¬ 
sional  development  level. 

(a)  It  provides  subtle,  understated,  but 
effective  reminders  to  the  officer  corps  of  each 
officer’s  commitment  to  leadership  for  the  Army. 

(b)  It  builds  on  what  we  are  already  doing 
well  and  provides  fixes  where  required. 
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Glossary 


ATR — Annual  Training  Requirement 

1RR — Individual  Ready  Reserve 

PDOS — Professional  Development  of  Officers 
Study 

RC — Reserve  Components  (i.e.,  US  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  National  Guard) 

Soldier — A  man  or  woman  serving  in  an  Army; 
member  of  an  Army;  an  enlisted  man  or  woman; 
a  person  of  military  experience  or  military  skill;  a 
person  who  works  for  a  specified  cause:  a  skilled 
warrior;  a  militant  leader,  follower,  or  worker. 

TPU — Troop  Program  Unit 

Warrior — A  person  engaged  or  experienced  in 
war,  warfare,  or  battle;  a  fighting  man;  soldier, 
serviceman,  military  man;  brave  fighting  man, 
legionary,  man-at-arms,  rifleman;  warrioress. 
Amazon. 


Warrior  Spirit — The  state  of  mind  and  prepared¬ 
ness  required  of  each  officer  which  blends  all  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  psychological  quali¬ 
ties  essentia!  for  an  officer  to  successfully  lead  the 
Army  in  its  mission  of  protecting  the  Nation. 

Warrior  Spirit  Characteristics — Officers  with  the 
Warrior  Spirit  are: 

•  Physically  and  mentally  tough 

•  Self-confident 

•  Motivated  to  exceed  standards 

•  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  weapons,  tac¬ 
tics.  and  doctrine 

•  Calm  and  coriageous  under  stress 

•  Eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  Nation 

•  Action-oriented 
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policy  J80-D  titer  changes  have  been 
in  place  fur  about  une  year  tu  ensure 
the  system  fits  together  well. 


8,  Examine  the  feasibility  of  TRADOC  (P)  4Q  FY  86 

permitting  all  officers  who  ODCSOPS 

volunteer  and  qualify  for  Airborne, 

Air  Assault,  and/or  Ranger  tu  attend. 
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Annex  K 

Be-Know-Do  Concept 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  define  and  discuss  the  de¬ 
sired  attributes  for  each  officer  at  the  end  of  each 
development  period  in  terms  of  what  each  officer 
must  BE,  what  he  must  KNOW,  and  what  he 
must  be  able  to  DO. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  FM  22-100,  Military  Leader¬ 
ship  (October  1983),  develops  a  philosophy  of 
leadership  and  describes  that  philosophy  in  terms 
of  the  attributes  desired  of  Army  officers.  These 
attributes  build  a  model  of  an  ideal  officer  in 
terms  of  what  he  must  BE  (his  personal  attrib¬ 
utes),  what  he  must  KNOW  (his  perspective  of 
the  military  profession)  and  what  he  must  be  able 
to  DO  (the  proficiencies  he  exhibits). 

(1)  PDOS  used  this  general  philosophy  of 
leadership  and  expanded  on  it  to  define  the  de¬ 
sired  attributes  for  each  officer  at  the  end  of  each 
professional  development  period.  PDOS  used  the 
BE-KNOW-DO  framework  because  it  not  only 
provides  an  excellent  analytical  basis  for  specify¬ 
ing  officer  attributes,  but  facilitates  following 
their  growth  through  the  various  levels  of  the 
system  as  officers  progress  in  maturity,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  These  attributes  serve  as 
guides  for  individual  officers,  as  well  as  their 
leaders,  commanders  and  the  Army  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  their  roles  in  developing  and  improving 
officers  as  leaders. 

(2)  The  PDOS  desired  system  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  as  officers  advance  in  rank  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  tasks  they  are  assigned  at  each  level 
are  more  complex  in  nature  and  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  frame  of  reference  or  operational  perspective. 
The  expanded  frame  of  reference  for  each  offi¬ 
cer’s  next  series  of  possible  assignments  in  each 
of  the  seven  development  periods  is  achieved 
with  formal  schooling. 

(3)  The  officer  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes 
help  to  define  the  required  frame-of-reference 
shift  at  each  transition  point  and  outline  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  development  through  his  career  by  building 


on  the  qualities,  knowledge  and  proficiencies 
during  each  development  period.  This  model  rep¬ 
resents  a  set  of  attributes  to  serve  the  officer 
corps  as  proper  goals  for  each  officer  to  strive  to 
attain.  Recording  and  publicizing  these  attributes 
assists  the  Army  in  striving  for  the  ideal. 

(4)  The  specific  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes 
for  officers  during  each  professional  develop¬ 
ment  period  are  discussed  briefly  in  Volume  1 
(Chapter  V)  and  are  listed  in  the  spread  sheets  at 
Volume  1  (Annex  A). 

b.  Leader  Attributes.  Competent  leaders  ac¬ 
complish  their  missions  and  are  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  their  soldiers.  The  leadership 
framework  in  Figure  7-1,  adapted  from  FM  22- 
100,  summarizes  the  general  attributes  for  com¬ 
petent  leaders  in  terms  of  what  he  must  BE, 
KNOW,  and  DO. 

(1)  What  a  leader  must  BE.  Beliefs,  values 
and  ethics  are  the  foundations  of  leader  compe¬ 
tence.  They  guide  leaders  as  they  lead.  The  BE 
attributes  enumerated  by  PDOS  include  officer 
commitment  to  the  high  ideals  and  values  of  the 
officer  corps  in  serving  the  Nation.  They  also 
describe  attributes  that  are  sometimes  taken  for 
granted,  such  as  physical  fitness,  mental  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  and  plain  old  common  sense  judge¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge  these  quali¬ 
ties  to  provide  guidance  to  individual  officers 
and  to  indicate  possible  fruitful  projects  for  lead¬ 
ership  research  organizations  in  the  future. 

(2)  What  a  leader  must  KNOW.  Leaders 
must  understand  the  four  factors  of  leadership 
and  their  affect  on  each  other,  as  well  as  know 
himself  his  unit,  his  job  and  human  nature.  The 
KNOW  attributes  enumerated  by  PDOS  describe 
the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  and 
perspective  an  officer  must  possess  by  the  end  of 
each  development  period.  This  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  develops  over  the  several  years  an  offi¬ 
cer  spends  in  each  development  period,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  expansion  of  his  frame  of  reference 
in  a  service  school  and  continuing  through  his 
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assignment  experience,  coaching  from  his  leaders 
and  his  own  self-development  efforts.  The 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  required  of  of¬ 
ficers  are  an  acknowledgement  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  Army  as  it  continues  to  operate 
in  a  complex,  high-technology  world.  Army  of¬ 
ficers  must  be  experts  in  their  branches  and  func¬ 
tional  areas  to  provide  the  informed  leadership 
the  Army  needs  to  operate  successfully  in  this 
environment. 

(3)  What  a  leader  must  DO.  The  leader¬ 
ship  action  skills  are  directing,  implementing  and 
motivating.  The  DO  attributes  enumerated  by 
PDOS  describe  the  action  proficiencies  officers 
must  exhibit  as  leaders.  Even  though  the  knowl¬ 
edge  expected  of  an  officer  is  extensive  if  he  is  to 
perform  well  in  his  branch  and/or  functional 
area,  an  officer  is  a  leader  and  leaders  take  ac¬ 
tion.  As  experts  in  their  branches  and/or  func¬ 
tional  areas,  officers  make  decisions,  provide  gui¬ 
dance,  develop  individuals  into  teams,  integrate 
the  work  of  others  and  take  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  their  part  of  the  Army. 

(4)  FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership,  sum¬ 
marizes  its  discussion  of  the  BE-KNOW-DO  con¬ 
cept  as  follows: 


“Taken  together,  the  definition,  the  factors, 
and  the  required  be,  know,  and  do  leadership 
attributes  provide  a  philosophy  or  concept  of 
professional  leadership  that  will  help  you  de¬ 
velop  yourself,  your  subordinates  and  your 
unit.  It  will  also  help  you  address  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that  every  leader  faces.” 

“The  leadership  principles  were  developed 
by  soldiers  many  years  ago  to  train  and  de¬ 
velop  their  subordinates.  Those  principles 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  fore¬ 
most  test — the  battlefield.  These  principles 
are  guideposts." 

3.  RECOMMENDATION.  PDOS  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Army  accept  and  act  upon  the 
leader  attributes  enumerated  and  discussed  in 
Appendix  1. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  The  Chief  of  Staff  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  1  To  Annex  K 

Discussion  of  Attributes  and  Growth 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  discuss  the  BE-KNOW-DO 
attributes  for  each  professional  development  pe¬ 
riod  and  to  show  theii  growth  through  the  Officer 
Professional  Development  System. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  PDOS  developed  the  desired 
Officer  Professional  Development  System  in  part 
by  using  the  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes.  These 
attributes  describe  the  officer  at  the  end  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  development  period  in  terms  of  his  person 
(what  he  must  BE),  his  perspective  (what  he  must 
KNOW),  and  his  proficiencies  (what  he  must 
DO).  PDOS  used  the  BE-KNOW-DO  framework 
because  it  provides  an  excellent  analytical  basis 
for  specifying  officer  attributes  and  follows  their 
growth  through  the  various  levels  of  the  system 
as  officers  progress  in  maturity,  knowledge  and 
experience.  These  attributes  also  help  to  define 
the  required  frame-of-refercnce  shift  at  each  tran¬ 
sition  point  and  outline  an  officer’s  development 
through  his  career  by  building  on  these  qualities, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  during  each  devel¬ 
opment  period.  PDOS  developed  this  set  of 
attributes  to  serve  the  officer  corps  as  proper 
goals  for  each  officer  to  strive  to  attain.  Record¬ 
ing  and  publicizing  these  attributes  assists  the 
Army  in  striving  for  the  ideal. 

b.  What  a  leader  must  BE.  Beliefs,  values 
and  ethics  are  the  foundations  of  leader  compe¬ 
tence.  They  guide  leaders  as  they  lead.  The  BE 
attributes  enumerated  by  PDOS  include  officer 
commitment  to  the  high  ideals  and  values  of  the 
officer  corps  in  serving  the  Nation.  They  also 
describe  attributes  that  are  sometimes  taken  for 
granted,  such  as  physical  fitness,  mental  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  and  plain  old  common  sense  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge  these  quali¬ 
ties  to  provide  guidance  to  individual  officers 
and  to  indicate  possible  fruitful  projects  for  lead¬ 
ership  research  organizations  in  the  future.  Tab 
A  summarizes  the  BE  attributes  in  general  terms. 

(1)  Commitment  to  the  professional  Army 
ethic  begins  during  pre-commissioning  and  grows 
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throughout  each  officer’s  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  The  commitment  begins  with  an  officer 
understanding  and  accepting  officer  professional 
values  and  his  role  in  carrying  forward  the  Army 
mission  of  protecting  the  Nation.  The  commit¬ 
ment  expands  as  officers  exhibit  appropriate  be¬ 
havior  and  seek  substantive  excellence  rather 
than  a  superficial  veneer  on  top  of  hollow  capa¬ 
bilities.  Substance  will  shine  through  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  commitment  develops  into  internalized 
behavior  and  an  ever-expanding  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Army  mission  and  its 
interrelationship  with  other  branches  and  func¬ 
tional  areas,  other  services,  and  other  nations. 
The  specific  attributes  that  indicate  this  commit¬ 
ment  and  its  growth  through  each  development 
period  are  at  Tab  B. 

(2)  The  development  of  the  professional 
officer  characteristics  begins  early  in  an  officer’s 
professional  development  and  continues 
throughout  his  career.  Officers  learn  these  attrib¬ 
utes  through  experience.  They  learn  to  handle 
stress  well  and  to  model  this  capability  for  their 
subordinates.  They  enter  the  Army  physically  fit 
and  dedicated  to  a  philosophy  of  total  health  and 
fitness,  and  they  sustain  this  outlook  throughout 
their  careers.  They  develop  tenacity  of  purpose, 
focusing  on  assigned  and  implied  tasks.  More¬ 
over,  because  they  understand  their  command¬ 
er's  intent,  they  are  able  to  retain  a  flexible  out¬ 
look  and  are  courageous  enough  to  modify  their 
actions  and  orders  as  required  by  the  situation. 
As  they  grow  in  rank  and  responsibility,  they  de¬ 
velop  and  retain  the  capability  to  exercise  practi¬ 
cal  judgment  and  common  sense.  These  attrib¬ 
utes  develop  earlier  in  some  officers  than  in 
others,  but  all  officers  need  to  possess  them  early 
in  their  professional  development  and  retain 
them  throughout  their  service.  The  specific 
attributes  that  indicate  these  traits  across  the 
seven  development  periods  arc  at  Tab  C. 

c.  What  a  leader  must  KNOW.  A  leader 
must  understand  the  four  factors  of  leadership 
and  their  affect  on  each  other,  as  well  as  know 
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himself,  his  unit,  his  job  and  human  nature.  The 
KNOW  attributes  enumerated  by  PDOS  describe 
the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  and 
perspective  an  officer  must  possess  by  the  end  of 
each  development  period.  This  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  develops  over  the  several  years  an  offi¬ 
cer  spends  in  each  development  period,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  expansion  of  his  frame  of  reference 
in  a  service  school  and  continuing  through  his 
assignment  experience,  coaching  from  his  leaders 
and  his  own  self-development  efforts.  The 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  required  of  of¬ 
ficers  are  an  acknowledgement  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  Army  as  it  continues  to  operate 
in  a  complex,  high-technology  world.  Army  of¬ 
ficers  must  be  experts  in  their  branches  and  func¬ 
tional  areas  to  provide  the  informed  leadership 
the  Army  needs  to  operate  successfully  in  this 
environment.  Tab  D  summarizes  the  KNOW 
attributes  in  general  terms. 

( 1 )  Officers  learn  leadership  doctrine  early 
in  their  careers  and  practice  it  throughout  their 
service  because  every  officer  is  a  leader  as  well  as 
an  expert  in  his  job  (see  paragraph  c  (4),  below, 
for  “KNOW  his  job”  attributes).  Subordinates 
look  to  their  officers  for  leadership,  guidance,  di¬ 
rection  and  help.  Leadership  is  central  to  the 
practice  of  officcrship.  Officers  lead  by  example, 
and  that  example  must  demonstrate  sincere  emu¬ 
lation  of  professional  values  and  care  for  subordi¬ 
nates.  The  understanding  of  professional  values 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  all  officers  early  in 
their  development.  That  understanding  matures 
by  the  colonel  level  in  an  understanding  of  how 
various  value  systems  develop.  Care  for  subordi¬ 
nates  requires  the  knowledge  to  help  them  with 
their  genuine  concerns,  therefore  demanding  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  both  the  Officer  and  Enlisted  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  Systems  (OPMS/EPMS)  and 
both  the  Officer  and  Enlisted  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  Systems  (OPDS/EPDS).  The  specific 
attributes  that  address  this  development  across 
the  seven  development  periods  arc  at  Tab  E. 

(2)  Leaders  understand  themselves.  They 
know  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
understand  the  professional  development  system 
well  enough  to  use  the  tools  provided  by  the  Ar¬ 
my  to  assess  and  improve  their  professional  qual¬ 
ifications.  The  self-development  and  individual 
assessment  programs  arc  discussed  in  Volume  3, 
Annexes  H.  These  annexes  provide  additional 
details  on  the  professional  development  (PD) 
roadmap  and  assessment  program  as  they  relate 
to  individual  self-development  responsibilities. 
The  specific  attributes  that  address  this  develop¬ 
ment  across  the  seven  development  periods  arc 
at  Tab  F. 
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(3)  Officers  are  leaders  who  work  with 
and  through  people.  It  is  essential  for  officers  to 
understand  human  nature,  human  needs  and 
emotions  and  the  impact  of  actions  (or  lack  of 
actions)  on  subordinates  and  those  in  other  orga¬ 
nizations  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  actions, 
orders  and  guidance.  The  specific  attributes  that 
address  this  development  are  at  Tab  G. 

(4)  As  leaders,  officers  must  know  their 
jobs,  including  all  tasks  for  their  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area  and/or  skill,  as  appropriate  to  their 
grade  and  organizational  level.  The  Military' 
Qualification  Standards  (MQS)  system  provides 
an  excellent  guide  to  officers  in  defining  many  of 
the  specific  job  and  branch/functional  area  im¬ 
material  requirements  by  grade  level.  PDOS  ex¬ 
panded  the  MQS  system  from  three  levels  (MQS 
I,  II  and  III  for  pre-commissioning,  lieutenants 
and  captains,  respectively)  to  five  levels  (adding 
MQS  IV  and  V  for  majors  and  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nels,  respectively).  The  MQS  system  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  Annex  H. 

(a)  Officers  expand  their  professional  ho¬ 
rizons  through  an  aggressive  professional  reading 
program  appropriate  to  their  grade  level,  branch, 
functional  area  and  skill.  They  understand  the 
concept  of  the  threat  and  know  threat  strengths 
and  vulnerabilities  appropriate  to  their  grade  and 
organizational  level.  Officers  develop  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  terrain  early  in  their 
careers  and  expand  it  as  they  continue  in  the 
profession.  They  analyze  terrain  and  use  it  well 
to  protect  soldiers  and  accomplish  their  missions. 
This  view  and  appreciation  of  terrain  expands  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  geographic  variations  among 
prospective  theaters  of  war  at  various  levels  of 
conflict;  and  the  capability  to  integrate  Army  or¬ 
ganizations  with  terrain  to  maximize  its  use  to 
accomplish  missions  appropriate  to  their  branch, 
functional  area,  grade  and  organizational  level. 

(b)  Officers  of  all  branches  and  functional 
areas  know  the  fundamentals  of  employing  crew- 
served  weapons,  maneuver  and  supporting  fires 
and  integrate  these  with  terrain  to  execute  defen¬ 
sive  missions.  Every  officer  must  know  these  fun¬ 
damentals  and  have  at  least  a  minimum  level  of 
competence  in  them.  This  confidence  and  com¬ 
petence  is  required  by  an  understanding  of  con¬ 
temporary  threats,  specifically:  terrorism;  low  in¬ 
tensity  conflicts  with  “no  front  lines”;  and  “deep 
thrust”  forces  attacking  rear  echelons  in  mid  to 
high-intensity  conflicts.  As  leaders,  officers  must 
set  the  example  of  this  competence  in  defensive 
tactics  for  their  subordinates  to  emulate  as  well 
as  to  protect  themselves  and  their  soldiers  while 
accomplishing  their  missions. 
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(c)  Officers  learn  specific  grade  level  skills 
as  they  progress  through  their  careers,  such  as  the 
ability  to  use  application  software  on  various 
electronic  systems,  appropriate  branch  and  func¬ 
tional  area  doctrine  and  combat  developments,  a 
working  knowledge  of  FPBES  and  knowledge  re¬ 
lated  to  their  responsibilities  involving  the  Re¬ 
serve  Components  and  civilian  work  forces.  The 
specific  attributes  that  address  this  development 
across  the  seven  Development  Periods  are  at  Tab 
H. 

(5)  As  leaders,  officers  know  their  units 
and  accept  responsibility  for  unit  and  organiza¬ 
tional  success  regardless  of  their  position  in  the 
organization.  They  assess  and  develop  unit  esprit 
and  discipline  as  they  ensure  a  mission-oriented 
focus  for  their  subordinates.  They  know  the 
threats  that  impact  on  their  units  and  how  to 
develop  appropriate  measures  to  counteract  the 
threat.  The  specific  attributes  that  address  this 
and  other  development  across  the  seven  develop¬ 
ment  periods  arc  at  Tab  I. 

d.  What  a  leader  must  DO.  The  leadership 
action  skills  are  directing,  implementing  and  mo¬ 
tivating.  The  DO  attributes  enumerated  by 
PDOS  describe  the  action  proficiencies  officers 
must  exhibit  as  leaders.  Even  though  the  knowl¬ 
edge  expected  of  an  officer  is  extensive  if  he  is  to 
perform  well  in  his  branch  and/or  functional 
area,  an  officer  is  a  leader  and  leaders  take  ac¬ 
tion.  As  experts  in  their  branches  and/or  func¬ 
tional  areas,  officers  make  decisions,  provide  gui¬ 
dance,  develop  individuals  into  teams,  integrate 
the  work  of  others  and  take  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  their  part  of  the  Army.  Tab  J 
summarizes  the  DO  attributes  in  general  terms. 

(1)  Officers  provide  direction  by  taking 
action  and  making  decisions.  They  expand  their 
decision-making  capability  from  simply  using 
standard  techniques  (such  as  giving  a  platoon  op¬ 
erations  order)  to  the  synthesizing  and  conceptu¬ 
alizing  processes  used  by  senior-level  decision 
makers  and  combat  and  materiel  developers. 
Their  role  model  qualities  as  leaders  and  patriots 
become  measurcablc  outside  the  Defense  estab¬ 
lishment  for  senior  field  grade  officers.  They  syn¬ 
thesize  the  lessons  of  history  and  integrate  na¬ 
tional  political-military  capabilities  to  achieve 


national  goals.  The  specific  attributes  that  ad¬ 
dress  this  development  across  the  seven  develop¬ 
ment  periods  are  at  Tab  K. 

(2)  As  leaders,  officers  implement  and  fol¬ 
low  through  once  decisions  are  made.  They  en¬ 
sure  understanding  of  their  commander’s  intent 
by  integrating  and  coordinating  staff  functions 
throughout  the  Army  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  Officers  are  teachers  and  ensure  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  instruction  in  the  Army  service 
school  system.  The  specific  attributes  that  ad¬ 
dress  this  and  other  development  across  the 
seven  development  periods  are  at  Tab  L. 

(3)  As  leaders,  officers  motivate  them¬ 
selves  and  others  to  accomplish  assigned  tasks. 
They  develop  a  healthy  organizational  climate 
that  encourages  development,  initiative,  innova¬ 
tion  and  mission  accomplishment.  The  specific 
attributes  that  address  this  development  across 
the  seven  development  periods  are  at  Tab  M. 

e.  Conclusion:  The  BE-KNOW-DO  attrib¬ 
utes  enumerated  by  PDOS  and  listed  in  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  this  appendix  provide  guidance  to  indi¬ 
vidual  officers,  their  commanders  and  leaders 
and  the  Army  school  system  as  an  aid  to  building 
the  high  quality  officer  corps  needed  to  lead  the 
Army  to  meet  the  challenges  of  leadership  today 
and  tomorrow. 

TAB  A  -  Leadership  Framework  -  W'hat  A  Leader 
Must  Be 

TAB  B  -  Be  -  Committed  To  The  Professional 
Army  Ethic 

TAB  C  -  Be  -  Possess  Professional  Character 
Traits 

TAB  D  -  Leadership  Framework  -  What  A  Lead¬ 
er  Must  Know 

TAB  E  -  Know  -  Four  Factors  Of  Leadership  And 

Mow  They  Affect  Each  Other 

TAB  F  -  Know  -  Himself 

TAB  G  -  Know  -  Human  Nature 

TAB  H  -  Know  -  His  Job 

TAB  I  -  Know  -  His  Unit 

TAB  J  -  Leadership  Framework  -  What  A  Leader 

Must  Be  Able  To  Do 

TAB  K  -  Do  -  Provide  Direction 

TAB  L  -  Do  -  Implement 

TAB  M  -  Do  -  Motivate 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  1 

LEADERSHIP  FRAMEWORK  —  WHAT  A  LEADER  MUST  BE 


Each  leader  must: 


Examples: 


1.  Be  committed  to 
the  professional 
Army  ethic 


2.  Possess 
professional 
character  traits 


Loyalty  to  the  Nation’s  ideals 
Loyalty  to  unit 
Selfless  service 
Personal  responsibility 

Courage 

Competence 

Candor 

Commitment 

Integrity 


(Adapted  from  FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership ,  p.  49). 


Tab  B  to  Appendix  1 


BE  —  COMMITTED  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ARMY  ETHIC 


As  a  leader  at  the 

Each  officer  must  be  committed  to  the  professional 

end  of  Development 

Army  ethic: 

Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

1-01 

Accepts  officer  values  of  integrity,  selflessness,  hones¬ 
ty,  special  trust,  loyalty  and  care  for  soldiers 

1-02 

Accepts  responsibility  for  protecting  the  Nation 

Lieutenant 

1-01 

Exhibits  integrity,  selflessness,  honesty,  special  trust, 
loyalty,  care  for  soldiers  and  families 

1-02 

Accepts  excellence  in  performance  of  all  duties  as  his 

part  of  executing  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 
Nation 


Captain 

1-01 

Internalizes  moral,  ethical,  and  professional  standards 
and  care  for  soldiers  and  families 

1-02 

Behaves  consistent  with  professional  values 

1-03 

Appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 
Nation  entails  for  his  branch  and/or  functional  area 

Major  -  Lieutenant 

1-01 

Behaves  consistent  with  high  moral  and  ethical  values 

Colonel 

1-02 

Appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 
Nation  entails  for  his  branch  and/or  functional  area 

Colonel 

1-01 

Behaves  consistent  with  high  moral  and  ethical  values 

1-02 

Appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 
Nation  entails  at  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility  in 
the  Army 

Brigadier  and 

1-01 

Epitomizes  a  life-long  commitment  to  the  Nation,  to 

Major  General 

Army  values  and  to  soldier  welfare 

1-02 

Appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 
Nation  entails  at  the  highest  levels  of  responsibilitv  in 
DOD 

Senior  General 

1-0! 

Epitomizes  a  life-long  commitment  to  the  Nation,  to 

Officer 

Army  values  and  to  soldier  welfare 

1-02 

Appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting  the 

Nation  entails  at  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility  in 
national  and  international  affairs 
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Tab  C  to  Appendix  1 


BE  —  POSSESS  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER  TRAITS 


As  a  leader  at  the 

Each  officer  must  possess  professional  character  traits: 

end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

2-01 

Is  physically  fit  and  able  to  perform  under  stressful 
conditions 

Lieutenant 

2-01 

Is  physically  fit  and  performs  well  under  stressful  con¬ 
ditions 

2-02 

Is  a  role  model  and  coach  for  subordinates  and  peers 

2-03 

Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  the  mission 
and  the  flexibility  to  change  when  necessary 

Captain 

2-01 

Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rigors 
of  war 

2-02 

Is  a  role  model  and  mentor 

2-03 

Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  the  mission 
and  the  flexibility  to  change  as  required  by  the  situa¬ 

tion 

2-04 

Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 

Major  -  Lieutenant 

2-01 

Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  for  rigors  of 

Colonel 

2-02 

war 

Is  a  role  model  and  mentor 

2-03 

Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  the  misthe- 
sion  and  the  flexibility  and  courage  to  charge  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  situation 

2-04 

Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 

Colonel 

2-01 

Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rigors 
of  war 

2-02 

Is  a  role  model  and  mentor 

2-03 

Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  the  mission 
and  the  flexibility  and  courage  to  change  as  required  by 
the  situation 

2-04 

Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 

Brigadier  and 

2-01 

Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rigors 

Major  General 

2-02 

of  war 

Is  a  role  model  and  mentor 

2-03 

Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  missions 
and  the  flexibility  and  courage  to  change  as  required  by 
the  situation 

2-04 

Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 
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Senior  General 
Officer 


2-01  Pre  physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rigors  of  war 

2-02  Epitomizes  the  Army  officer  role  model 

2-03  Has  single-minded  tenacity  to  accomplish  missions 

and  the  flexibility  and  courage  to  change  as  required  by 
the  situation 

2-04  Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 
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Tab  D  to  Appendix  1 

LEADERSHIP  FRAMEWORK  —  WHAT  A  LEADER  MUST  KNOW 


Each  leader  must: 


Examples: 


3.  Know  the  four 
factors  of  leadership 
and  how  they 
affect  each  other 

4.  Know  himself 


5.  Know  human  nature 


6.  Know  his  job 

7.  Know  his  unit 


•  Follower 

•  Leader 

•  Communication 

•  Situation 

•  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  character,  knowledge  and 


Human  needs  and  emotions 
How  people  respond  to  stress 


Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  character,  knowledge  and 
skills  of  his  people 


•  Technical  and  tactical  proficiency 


•  How  to  develop  necessary  individual  and  team  skills 

•  How  to  develop  cohesion 

•  How  to  develop  discipline 


(Adapted  from  FM  22-100.  Military  Leadership,  p.  49). 
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Tab  E  to  Appendix  1 


KNOW  —  FOUR  FACTORS  OF  LEADERSHIP  AND  HOW  THEY  AFFECT 

EACH  OTHER 


As  a  leader  at  the 

Each  officer  must  know  the  four  factors  of  leadership  (follower. 

end  of  Development 

leader,  communication,  situation)  and  how  they  affect  each  other 

Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

3-01 

Relationship  of  officer  behavior  to  professional  values 

3-02 

Limited  preparedness  to  lead  small  units  in  combat 

Lieutenant 

3-01 

Relationship  of  officer  behavior  to  professional  values 

3-02 

Basic  leadership  doctrine,  reinforced  by  practical  expe¬ 
rience 

3-03 

Basic  military  writing  and  communication  skills 

Captain 

3-01 

How  to  plan  for  and  manage  limited  change 

3-02 

How  OPMS/OPDS  and  EPMS/EPDS  function 

3-03 

Military  communication  skills 

Major  -  Lieutenant 

3-01 

How  OPMS/OPDS  and  EPMS/EPDS  function 

Colonel 

Colonel 

3-01 

Historical,  philosophical,  sociological  bases  for  value 
system  development 

3-02 

Interrelationships  among  OPMS/OPDS,  EPMS/EPDS 
and  other  military  systems 

Brigadier  and 

3-01 

How  values  and  behavior  in  the  highest  echelons  of  the 

Major  General 

Army  affect  all  of  its  elements 

3-02 

Intps  among  OPMS/OPDS,  EPMS/EPDS  and  other 
military  and  societal  systems 

Senior  General 

3-01 

How  values  and  behavior  in  the  highest  echelons  of  the 

Officer 

Army  affect  all  of  its  elements 

3-02 

Interrelationships  among  OPMS/OPDS,  EPMS/EPDS 
and  other  military  and  societal  systems 
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Tab  F  to  Appendix  1 


KNOW  —  HIMSELF 


As  a  leader  at  the 

Each  officer  must  know  himself: 

end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

4-01 

Basic  education  skills 

4-02 

Principles  of  individual  responsibility  relating  to  the 
requirements  for  officer  self-development 

4-03 

Familiar  with  “professional  development  (PD) 
roadmap" 

4-04 

Familiar  with  officer  career  individual  assessment  pro¬ 
gram 

Lieutenant 

4-01 

PD  roadmap  and  its  importance  and  role  in  self-devel¬ 
opment 

4-02 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  (c.g.. 

PT.  diagnostic,  achievement.  MQS)  to  guide  self-devel¬ 

opment 

Captain 

4-01 

PD  roadmap  and  its  importance  and  role  in  self-devel¬ 
opment 

4-02 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  and 
other  sources  to  guide  self-development 

Major  -  Lieutenant 

4-01 

How  to  use  PD  roadmap  for  continued  self-develop¬ 

Colonel 

ment 

4-02 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  and 
other  sources  to  guide  self-development 

Colonel 

4-01 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  and 
other  sources  to  diagnose  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
guide  self-development 

Brigadier  and 

4-01 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  and 

Major  General 

other  sources  to  diagnose  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
guide  self-development 

Senior  General 

4-01 

How  to  use  assessment  system  feedback  results  other 

Officer 

sources  to  diagnose  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 

guide  self-development 
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Tab  G  to  Appendix  1 

KNOW  —  HUMAN  NATURE 


As  a  leader  at  the 
end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Conuaissioaiiig 


Lieutenant 


Captain 


Major  -  Lieatcnaat 
Colonel 


Colonel 


Brigadier  and 
Major  General 


Senior  General 
Officer 


Each  officer  must  know  human  nature: 


5-01  Basic  military  leadership  and  communication  skills 

5-02  Human  needs  and  emotions 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  units  and  organizations  and  the 

impact  of  his  own  decisions  on  soldiers  and  families 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  units  and  organizations  and  the 
impact  of  his  own  decisions  on  soldiers,  families.  DOD 
civilians  and  lower  level  organizations 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  units  and  organizations  the  im¬ 
pact  of  his  own  decisions  on  soldiers,  families.  DOD 
civilians  and  organizations 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  units  and  organizations  and  the 

impact  of  his  own  decisions  on  soldiers,  families.  DOD 
civilians,  organizations  and  systems 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  organizations  and  the  his  own 

decisions  have  on  soldiers,  families,  civilians  and  the 
Total  Army 

5-01  Human  dimensions  of  organizations  and  the  impac  his 
own  decisions  have  on  soldiers,  families,  civilians  (gov¬ 
ernment  and  non-govemmeni)  and  the  Total  Army 
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Tab  H  to  Appendix  1 

KNOW  — HIS  JOB 


As  a  leader  at  the 
end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-CowussMNung 


Lieateaaat 


Captain 


Each  ofTlcer  must  know  his  job: 


6-01  MQS I  tasks 

6-02  Practical  approaches  to  military  problem  solving 

6-03  Introduction  to  military  history 

6-04  Introduction  to  professional  military  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  experiences  at  individual  and  small  unit  level 
6-05  General  concept  of  the  “threat" 

6-06  How-  to  use  a  map  and  compass  to  navigate  cross¬ 
country 

6-07  Fundamentals  of  infantry  tactics,  weapons  and  camou¬ 
flage  at  the  individual,  squad  and  platoon  level 
6-08  How-  to  maintain  a  personal  weapon  and  equipment 
6-09  How-  to  fire  individual  weapons  (rifle  or  pistol,  prefera¬ 
bly  both) 

6-01  In-depth  expert  in  branch  skills  at  platoon  or 

equivalent  level  and  below 

6-02  Fundamentals  of  Army  organization  and  doctrine  ap¬ 

propriate  to  his  branch  and  level,  reinforced  through 
practical  experience 
6-03  MQS  II  tasks 

6-04  How-  to  use  application  software  programs  on  com¬ 
puters 

6-05  Professional  reading  program  that  emphasizes  general 
military  history,  including  readings  at  the  platoon  and 
company  level 

6-06  Practical  terrain  appreciation  analyzes  terrain 

6-07  Fundamentals  of  employing  machine  guns,  anti-unk 

weapons,  maneuver,  and  fire  support  and  how-  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  terrain  in  a  defensive  role 

6-01  In-depth  expert  in  company  and  battalion  or 

equivalent  level  branch  skills,  procedures,  doctrine  and 
tactics 

64)2  Interrelationships  among  combat/combat  'upport' 

combat  service  support  arms  in  conducting  combined 
arms  operations 
6-03  MQS  HI  tasks 

6-04  How  to  use  application  software  on  computers 

6-05  Branch  qualified 

6-06  Fundamental  proficiencies  associated  with  his  desig¬ 

nated  functional  area  or  skill 
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Major  -  Lieutenant 
Colonel 


Colonel 


6-07  Professional  reading  program  that  emphasizes  general 
military  history  to  include  readings  at  company,  battal¬ 
ion  and  brigadc/rcgimental  levels 
6-08  Threat  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  at  tactical  levels 
6-09  How  to  visualize  and  analyze  terrain  and  maximize  its 
use  to  accomplish  missions  appropriate  to  his  branch 
and/or  functional  area 

6-10  Fundamentals  of  employing  machine  guns,  anti-tank 

weapon.,,  maneuver  and  fire  support  and  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  terrain  in  a  defensive  role 
6-11  How  to  work  with  and  evaluate  Reserve  Components 

(RC)  during  their  annual  training  and  inactive  duty 
training  periods 

6-01  “Expert”  in  branch  and/or  functional  area;  capab  of 
applying  expertise  on  Army,  joint  or  combined  staffs 
6-02  Operations  and  support  doctrine  at  the  corps  level  and 
below 

6-03  MQS  IV  and  V  tasks 

6-04  “How  the  Army  fights”  including  how  other  branches, 
functional  areas,  Army  as  a  whole  and  other  Services 
work  together  to  multiply  combat  power  and  attain 
national  and  operational  objectives 
6-05  “How  the  Army  Runs”  functions:  structure,  station, 
man,  equip,  train,  manage,  mobilize,  deploy,  sustain 
and  manage  info 

6-06  Working  knowledge  of  PPBES 

6-07  How  Army  fits  into  current  economic  and  political 

environment  and  implications  of  public  interest  to  the 
Army 

6-08  Professional  reading  program  emphasizes  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  of  war  and  the  impact  of  CS  and  CSS 
integration  on  the  total  battlefield 
6-09  Reading  includes  an  overview  of  the  subjects  which 

impact  on  the  Army  and  potential  Army  missions  (e.g., 
political  and  economic  systems;  human  and  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior) 

6-10  Threat  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  at  the  operational 
and  tactical  levels 

6-11  How  to  visualize  and  analyze  terrain  and  maximi  its 

use  to  accomplish  missions  appropriate  to  his  branch 
and/or  functional  area  for  each  assignment 
6-12  Fundamentals  of  employing  machine  guns,  anti-tank 
weapons,  maneuver,  fire  support  and  air  defense  sup¬ 
port  and  how  to  integrate  with  terrain  in  a  defensive 
role 

6-13  Civilian  personnel  management  procedures 
6-14  How  the  Reserve  Components  (RC)  differ  from  the 

Active  Component  (AC)  and  appreciates  the  difference 
between  the  two 

6-01  Role  as  an  integrator  and  functional  expert  in  leading 
and  staffing  Army  and  Defense  organizations  at  the 
highest  levels  of  responsibility 

6-02  Interrelationships  among  combat  arms,  combat  sup¬ 
port  and  combat  service  support  systems  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  battlefield 
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Brigadier  and 
Major  General 


Senior  General 
Oflicer 


6-03  Operations  and  support  doctrine  at  the  theater  level 
and  below 

6-04  How  Army  and  other  Services  integrate  their  capabili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  national  strategic  objectives 
6-05  “How  the  Army  Runs”  in  relation  to  society  and  the 
national  defense  establishment 

6-06  National  and  military  (all  Services)  implications  of  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict 

6-07  Working  knowledge  of  PPBS  and  PPBES 
6-08  Professional  reading  program  that  emphasizes  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level  of  war  and  the  challenges  involved  in  mobil¬ 
izing,  training,  deploying,  sustaining  and  integrating 
Army  forces  in  joint  and  combined  operations 
6-09  Readings  include  political,  economic,  social  systems 
and  military  interrelationships  with  these  systems 
throughout  the  world 

6-10  Threat  military,  political  and  economic  strengths  and 
vulnerabilities  at  the  strategic  level  and  below 
6-11  Geographic  variations  among  prospective  theaters  of 

war  and  their  military,  political  and  economic  implica¬ 
tions 

6-12  Rear  area  defensive  tactics  (e.g..  integrating  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  crew-served  weapons,  maneuver  and  sup¬ 
porting  fires  with  terrain) 

6-01  How  Army  and  other  Services  integrate  their  capab  to 

achieve  national  strategic  objectives  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  conflict 

6-02  Operations  and  support  doctrine  at  the  theater  level 
and  below 

6-03  How  to  integrate  logistical  constraints 
and  opportunities  in  warfare 

6-04  Army/DOD  organization  and  their  relationships  with 
major  American  institutions 

6-05  Implications  of  force  modernization  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  battlefield 

6-06  Working  knowledge  of  PPBS  and  PPBES 

6-07  National  defense  strategics 

6-08  Evolution  of  US  and  adversarial  alliances 
6-09  Professional  reading  program  that  emphasizes  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level  of  war  and  the  challenges  involved  in  mobil¬ 
izing,  training,  deploying,  sustaining  and  integrating 
Army  forces  in  joint  and  combined  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  the  “nation  at  war“ 

6-10  Readings  include  political,  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tems  and  military  interrelationships  with  these  systems 
throughout  the  world 

6-11  Threat  military,  political,  economic  and  technological 

strengths  and  vulnerabilities  at  the  strategic  level 
6-12  Geographic  variations  among  prospective  theaters  of 
war  and  their  military,  political,  economic  and  techno¬ 
logical  implications 

6-13  Rear  area  defensive  tactics  and  how  to  integrate  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  organizations 
with  combat  arms  for  rear  area  protection 

6-01  How  to  envision  application  of  landpower  in  multiple 

scenarios  within  the  context  of  national  strategy 
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6-02  Global  operations  and  support  doctrine 
6-03  Army/DOD  organization  and  their  relationships  with 
major  national  and  international  institutions 
6-04  How  Army  and  other  Services  integrate  their  capabili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  national  strategic  objectives  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict 

6-05  Working  knowledge  of  PPBS  and  PPBES 

6-06  Professional  reading  program 

6-07  Threat  military,  political,  economic  and  technological 
strengths  and  vulnerabilities  at  the  strategic  level 
6-08  Geographic  variations  among  prospective  theaters  of 
war  and  their  military,  political,  economic  and  techno¬ 
logical  implications 
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Tab  I  to  Appendix  1 


As  a  leader  at  the 
end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 


Lieutenant 


Captain 


Major  -  Lieutenant 
Colonel 


Colonel 


/  / 


KNOW  —  HIS  UNIT 


7-01  Importance  of  discipline  and  esprit  to  unit  perform¬ 

ance 

7-01  Need  for  individual  and  small  unit  physical  condition¬ 
ing 

7-02  Basic  teaching  skills 

7-03  Tactical  threat  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  impacting 

on  his  unit  and  how  to  prepare  countermeasures  (e.g.. 
physical  security,  counterattack  plans  and  exercises)  to 
counteract  the  threat 

7-04  How  to  build  discipline  and  esprit  in  small  units 

7-01  Role  of  physical  fitness  in  the  Army 

7-02  Teaching  and  coaching  skills 

7-03  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his 
time  and  place  (organizational  level  and  geographic 
location)  in  the  Army  and  knows  how  to  prepare  coun¬ 
termeasures  (e.g.,  OPSEC,  SIGSEC,  physical  security 
and  counterattack  plans  and  exercises)  to  counteract 
the  threat 

7-04  How  to  build  discipline  and  esprit  in  company  size 
units 

7-01  Role  of  physical  fitness  in  the  Army 

7-02  Expert  teacher,  coach  and  mentor 

7-03  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his 
time  and  place  (organizational  level  and  geographic 
location)  in  the  Army  and  knows  how  to  prepare  coun¬ 
termeasures  (e.g.,  OPSEC,  SIGSEC,  physical  security 
and  counterattack  plans  and  exercises)  to  counteract 
the  threat 

7-04  Installation  (i.e.,  post,  camp  and  station)  and  commu¬ 
nity  operations 

7-05  How  to  assess  and  affect  discipline  and  esprit  in  battal¬ 
ion  size  organizations  and  on  staffs 

7-01  Expert  teacher,  coach  and  mentor 


/ 


( 


Brigadier  and 
Major  General 


Senior  General 
Officer 


7-02  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his 
time  and  place  (organizational  level  and  geographic 
location)  in  the  Army  and  knows  how  to  prepare  coun¬ 
termeasures  (e.g.,  OPSEC.  SIGSEC.  physical  security 
and  counterattack  plans  and  exercises)  to  counteract 
the  threat 

7-03  Community  and  installation  management 

7-04  How  to  assess  and  affect  discipline  and  esprit  in  battal¬ 
ion  size  organizations  and  on  staffs 

7-01  Expert  teacher,  coach  and  mentor 

7-02  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his 
time  and  place  (organizational  level  and  geographic 
location)  in  the  Army  and  knows  how  to  prepare  coun¬ 
termeasures  (e.g.,  OPSEC,  SIGSEC,  physical  security 
and  counterattack  plans  and  exercises)  to  counteract 
the  threat 

7-03  Community  and  installation  management 

7-04  How  to  assess  and  affect  the  state  of  readiness,  disci¬ 

pline  and  esprit  in  large  organizations 

7-01  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his 
time  and  place  (organizational  level  and  geographic 
location)  in  the  Army  and  knows  how  to  integrate  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures  to  counteract  the  threat 
7-02  How  to  assess  and  affect  the  state  of  Army-wide  readi¬ 
ness,  esprit  and  discipline 
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LEADERSHIP  FRAMEWORK  —  WHAT  A  LEADER  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  DO 


Each  leader  must: 


Examples: 


8.  Provide  direction 


9.  Implement 


10.  Motivate 


Goal  setting 
Problem  solving 
Decision  making 
Planning 

Communicating 

Coordinating 

Supervising 

Evaluating 

Applying  principles  of  motivation,  such  as  developing  mo¬ 
rale  and  esprit  in  his  unit 
Teaching 
Coaching 
Counseling 


(Adapted  from  FM  22-100.  Military  Leadership,  p.  49). 
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DO  —  PROVIDE  DIRECTION 


As  a  leader  at  the 

Each  officer  must  provide  direction: 

end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

8-01 

Applies  elementary  decision  making  techniques 

Lieutenant 

8-01 

Applies  analytical  decision  making  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques 

8-02 

Leads  and  instructs  platoons  and  platoon  level  organi¬ 
zations 

8-03 

Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

8-04 

Maintains  personal  weapon  and  equipment 

Captain 

8-01 

Commands  at  company  level  (or  in  organizations 
headed  by  captains) 

8-02 

Puts  together  and  programs  a  scries  of  direct  operating 
tasks  at  company  or  equivalent  level 

8-03 

Uses  military-oriented  thought  process:  establishes 

goals  and  objectives;  identifies  problems;  develops, 
evaluates,  chooses  alternatives;  implements  the  deci¬ 
sion;  controls  and  evaluates  the  results 


8-04  Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

Major  -  Lieutenant  8-01  Commands,  leads,  directs,  organizes  and  units  and  or- 

Colonel  ganizations  at  the  battalion  or  equivalent  TDA  level 

8-02  Molds  operating  tasks/methods  into  functional  systems 
8-03  Adjusts  systems  to  cope  wth  changes  in  the  environ¬ 
ment 

8-04  Applies  quantitative  techniques  and  sophisticated  ana¬ 
lytical  skills  to  military  problem  solving 
8-05  Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

8-06  Develops  doctrine  and  supports  R&D  to  assist  long¬ 
term  growth  of  the  Army  and  to  build  on  the  synergism 
of  light  and  heavy  force  trains 

Colonel  8-01  Commands,  leads,  directs,  organizes  and  trains  bri¬ 

gades  or  equivalent  level  TDA  organizations 
8-02  Shapes  the  environment  for  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  unit  values  congruent  with  Army  values 
8-03  Models  officer  attributes  within  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  public 

8-04  Deploys  and  modifies  interrelated  operating  systems 
8-05  Uses  synthesizing  and  conceptualizing  processes  for 

non-programmed  decision  making  while  improving  an¬ 
alytic  skills  developed  earlier 
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Brigadier  and 
Major  General 


Senior  General 
Officer 


8-06  Assesses,  allocates  and  integrates  forces  required  to  ex¬ 
ecute  tactical  and  operational  plans 
8-07  Synthesizes  the  lessons  of  history 

8-08  Formulates  Army  positions  on  national  policy 
8-09  Develops  doctrine  and  supports  R&D  to  assist  long¬ 
term  growth  of  the  Army  and  to  build  on  the  synergism 
of  light  and  heavy  forces 
8-10  Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

8-01  Commands,  leads,  directs  installations  and  operation¬ 
al/tactical  organizations 

8-02  Models  officer  attributes  not  only  within  the  Armed 
Forces  but  with  the  media,  other  government  activi¬ 
ties.  academia,  industry  and  the  public 
8-03  Operates  and  modifies  complex  systems  and  copes 
with  second  and  third  order  effects 
8-04  Uses  cognitive  synthesizing  processes  for  decision 
making 

8-05  Uses  conceptual  skills  to  formulate  policies  in  response 
to  and  in  anticipation  of  global  political-military  situa¬ 
tions 

8-06  Synthesizes  the  lessons  of  history 
8-07  Supervises  and  directs  doctrine  development  and  R&D 
to  support  long  term  growth  of  the  Army  and  to  build 
on  the  synergism  of  light  and  heavy  forces 
8-08  Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

8-0!  Commands,  leads,  directs  major  commands,  opera¬ 

tional  organizations  and  high  level  staffs 
8-02  Develops  and  deploys  a  multitude  of  large,  complex 
systems 

8-03  Integrates  national  and  multinational  policy  and  diplo¬ 
macy  with  military,  technological  and  economic  capa¬ 
bilities  to  achieve  US  national  policy  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives 

8-04  Synthesizes  the  lessons  of  history 

8-05  Takes  bold,  decisive  action 
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As  a  leader  at  the 
end  of  De  velopment 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 


Lieutenant 


Captain 


Major  -  Lieutenant 
Colonel 


DO  —  IMPLEMENT 


Each  officer  must  implement: 


9-01  Uses  common  operational  language  to  direct  actions 

and  conduct  planning  in  small  unit  operations 

9-01  Works  directly  with  soldiers 

9-02  Integrates  weapon  systems,  other  equipment  or  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  small  unit  activities  and  operations 
9-03  Coordinates  and  supervises  in  a  staff  section 
9-04  Uses  judgment  and  common  sense  in  practical  prob¬ 

lem  solving 

9-05  Inspects  personnel  and  equipment 

9-06  Conducts  drills  and  ceremonies 

9-07  Trains  platoon  level  organizations  in  defensive  tactics 
9-08  Supervises  platoon/section  level  maintenance 

9-09  Uses  common  operational  language  to  direct  actions/ 
conduct  planning  in  small  unit  operations 
9-10  Uses  company  orders  and  issues  patrol/platoon  orders 
and  estimates  of  the  situation 
9-11  Drafts  military  correspondence 

9-12  Writes  information  and  decision  papers  and  after-ac¬ 
tion  reports 

9-13  Conducts  briefings 

9-01  Supervises  other  officers  and  delegates  authority 
9-02  Participates  in  combined  arms  and  services  operations 
9-03  Integrates  operations  and  activities  of  company-size 

units  and  individual  battalion  level  staff  elements 
9-04  Provides  high  quality  instruction  in  units  and  within 
the  Army  education  system 

9-05  Uses  common  operational  terms  and  graphics 

9-06  Develops  intent  of  commander  in  terms  of  estimates 
and  orders  at  company,  battalion  and  brigade  levels 
9-07  Performs  detailed  staff  operations  and  procedures  on 

combined  arms  and  services,  installation  and  higher 
staffs 

9-08  Applies  functional  area  expertise  to  meet  Army  needs 
9-09  Drafts,  reviews,  edits  military  correspondence 

9-01  Integrates,  coordinates,  directs  staff  functions  as  prin¬ 
cipal  or  member  in  any  staff  position  at  tactical/instal¬ 
lation  level  and  above,  to  include  joint  and  combined 
staffs 
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9-02 


Provides  and  superv  ises  high  quality  instruction  within 
the  Army  education  system 
9-03  Uses,  manages  and  articulates  requirements  for  com¬ 
puter  systems  applications  in  military  organizations 
9-04  Applies  operational  terms  and  graphics  as  appropriate 

to  both  branch  and  functional  area 
9-05  Writes  plans,  orders,  estimates  at  all  levels 
9-06  Articulates  commander’s  intent 
9-07  Translates  commander’s  intent  to  direct  functional  ac¬ 
tivities 

Colonel  9-01  Integrates,  coordinates  and  directs  staff  functions  as  a 

principal  or  a  member  in  any  staff  position  at  tactical/ 
installation  level  and  above,  including  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  staffs 

9-02  Provides  and  supervises  high  quality  instruction  within 
the  Army  education  system 

9-03  Integrates  advances  in  specialized  fields  into  Army  sys¬ 
tems  and  missions 

9-04  Recognizes,  analyzes,  articulates  US  policy  impact  on 
national  security  and  other  nations 
9-05  Applies  operational  terms  and  graphic ; 

9-06  Writes  plans,  orders,  estimates  at  all  levels 
9-07  Articulates  commander’s  intent 

9-08  Translates  commander’s  intent  to  direct  functional  ac¬ 
tivities 

9-09  Speaks  publicly  on  military  subjects 

Brigadier  and  9-01  Integrates  staffs  and  large  organizations  and/or  com- 

Major  General  plex  systems  within  the  combined  arms,  support  and 

staff  arena  at  M  ACOM  through  joint/combined  and 
JCS  levels 

9-02  Supervises  and  directs  high  quality  instruction  within 
the  Army  education  system 

9-03  Applies  and  enforces  the  use  of  operational  terms  and 
graphics 

9-04  Speaks  publicly  cn  military  subjects 

Senior  General  9-01  Accepts  final  responsibility  for  the  of  the  Army  to  ac- 

Officer  complish  missions,  including  specific  responsibilities 

for:  force  structure,  modernization,  sustainability, 
readiness,  personnel  and  integrating  forces  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  synergism  of  light  and  heavy  forces 
9-02  Accepts  final  responsibility  for  the  honor  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Army;  to  that  end:  insures  self-correcting 
mechanisms  are  picscnt  and  functioning,  identifies 
and  corrects  system  flaws  and  establishes  and  main¬ 
tains  relations  with  the  media  and  public 
9-03  Coordinates  and  integrates  operations  and  support 
functions  in  multiple  theaters  ndfficerceptsability 
9-04  Acts  as  Army  spokesman  with  Congress.  American  so¬ 
ciety.  other  Services  and  other  nations 
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DO  — MOTIVATE 


As  a  leader  at 

Each  officer  must  motivate: 

end  of  Development 
Period: 

Pre-Commissioning 

10-01 

Practices  peer  leadership 

Lieutenant 

10-01 

Exhibits  basic  leadership  skills 

10-02 

Builds  and  sustains  teams 

10-03 

Develops  subordinates 

Captain 

10-01 

Establishes  an  organizational  climate  which  produces 
initiative,  trust,  coaching,  self-development  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness 

10-02 

Establishes  and  maintains  unit  discipline,  health  and 
welfare 

10-03 

Motivates  subordinates  to  set  common  purpose,  direc¬ 
tion  and  commitment  to  establish  responsive  channels 
for  disseminating  intent 

10-04 

Teaches  and  coaches  small  unit  leaders 

Major  -  Lieutenant 

10-01 

Establishes  an  institutional  climate  which  produces  ini¬ 

Colonel 

tiative,  trust,  coaching,  self-development  and  physical 
fitness 

10-02 

Motivates  staffs  and  subordinate  echelons  to  set  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  direction  and  commitment  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  responsive  channels  for  disseminating  intent 

10-03 

Develops  coaching  skills  in  subordinates  and  students 

10-04 

Reinforces  appropriate  role  model  behavior  in  subor¬ 
dinates 

Colonel 

10-01 

Establishes  an  organizational  climate  which  produces 
initiative,  trust,  coaching,  self-development  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness 

Brigadier  and 

10-01 

Establishes  an  organizational  climate  which  produces 

Major  General 

initiative,  trust,  coaching,  seif-development  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness 

10-02 

Motivates  staffs  and  subordinate  echelons  to  sei  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  direction  and  commitment  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  responsive  channels  for  disseminating  intent 

Senior  General 

10-01 

Establishes  an  institutional  climate  for  the  develop¬ 

Officer 

ment  of  subordinates 
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Appendix  2  To  Annex  K 

Glossary 


AC  -  Active  Component. 

Assessment  -  The  measure  of  the  growth  or  de¬ 
cline  in  educational  or  skill  attainment  that  takes 
place  over  time  in  key  learning  areas.  PDOS  spe- 
ciflcall)  intends  that  assessment  not  be  used  as 
part  of  the  formal  evaluation  system  (OER)  nor 
tied  to  a  selection  process.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  feedback  to  the  individual  and  to  the  system 
for  recalibration.  (PDOS) 

Attribute  -  Any  belief,  value,  ethic,  character 
trait,  knowledge,  or  skill  possessed  by  a  person. 
(FM  22-100) 

Beliefs  -  Assumptions  or  convictions  that  a  per¬ 
son  holds  to  be  true  regarding  people,  concepts, 
or  things.  (FM  22-100) 

Character  -  The  sum  total  of  an  individual's  per¬ 
sonality  traits  and  the  link  between  a  person’s 
values  and  his  behavior.  It  allows  a  person  to 
behave  consistently  according  to  individual  val¬ 
ues,  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  (FM  22-100) 

Coaching  -  A  form  of  teaching  that  involves  com¬ 
municating  detailed  instructions  and  on-the-spot 
feedback  in  a  way  that  helps  one  learn  a  skill  or 
accomplish  a  task.  (FM  22-100) 

Cohesion  -  The  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
bonding  of  unit  members  that  results  from  re¬ 
spect,  confidence,  caring,  and  communication.  It 
is  intertwined  with  discipline  and  is  necessary  for 
a  unit  to  work  as  a  smoothly  functioning  team. 
(FM  22-100) 

Communication  -  The  exchange  or  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  process  involves  a  sender  transmitting  an 
idea,  information,  or  feeling  to  a  receiver.  (FM 
22-100) 

Coordination  -  Bringing  into  a  common  action, 
movement,  or  condition;  regulating  and  combin¬ 
ing  in  harmonious  action.  (FM  22-100) 

Counseling  -  Talking  with  a  person  in  a  way  that 
helps  that  person  solve  a  problem  or  helps  to 


create  conditions  that  will  cause  the  person  to 
improve  his  behavior,  character,  or  values.  (FM 
22-100) 

CS  -  Combat  support. 

CSS  -  Combat  service  support. 

Din  ciing  -  The  thinking  skills  of  leadership,  in¬ 
cluding  setting  goals,  problem  solving,  decision 
makitig  and  planning.  (FM  22-100) 

Discipline  -  The  prompt  and  effective  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty  in  response  to  orders,  or  taking  the 
right  action  in  the  absence  of  orders.  A  disci¬ 
plined  unit  forces  itself  to  do  its  duty  in  any 
situation.  (FM  22-100) 

EPDS  -  Enlisted  Professional  Development  Sys¬ 
tem. 

EPMS -  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System. 

Esprit  -  The  spirit,  the  soul,  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  unit.  It  is  the  overall  consciousness  of  the  unit 
that  the  soldier  identifies  with  and  feels  a  part  of. 
(FM  22-100) 

Ethics  -  Rules  or  standards  that  guide  individuals 
or  groups  to  do  the  moral  or  right  thing.  A  code 
of  ethics  is  a  set  of  mom;  principles  or  values. 
(FM  22-100) 

Evaluat  on  -  Judging  the  worth,  quality,  or  signif¬ 
icance  or  people.  ideas,  or  things.  (FM  22-100) 

Evaluation  -  A  systematic  process  of  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  endeavors  in 
light  of  evidence.  It  includes  appraisal  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  diagnosis  of  learning  and  assessment  of 
progress.  PDOS  specifically  intends  this  term  to 
be  part  of  the  formal  evaluation  system  (OER) 
and  selection  processes.  (PDOS) 

Human  Nature  -  The  common  qualities  of  all 
human  beings.  (FM  22-100) 

Implementing  -  The  action  skills  used  to  achieve 
goals,  including  communicating,  coordinating, 
supervising  and  evaluating.  (FM22-I00) 
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Leadership  that  implements  -  Communicating, 
coordinating,  supervising,  and  evaluating.  (FM 
22-100) 

Leadership  that  motivates  -  Applying  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  motivation,  teaching,  coaching,  and  coun¬ 
seling.  (FM  22-100) 

Leadership  that  provides  direction  -  Goal  setting: 
identifying,  analyzing,  and  solving  problems:  de¬ 
cision  making;  and  planning.  (FM  22-100) 

Military •  ethics  -  Guidelines  that  help  leaders  lead 
in  a  professional  manner.  (FM  22-100) 

Military  leadership  -  The  process  by  which  a  sol¬ 
dier  influences  others  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
He  carries  out  this  process  by  applying  his  leader¬ 
ship  attributes  (beliefs,  values,  ethics,  character, 
knowledge,  and  skills).  (FM  22-100) 

Morale  -  The  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
state  of  an  individual.  It  is  how  a  soldier  feels  - 
happy,  hopeful,  confident,  appreciated,  or  worth¬ 
less,  sad,  unrecognized,  depressed.  High  morale 
strengthens  courage,  energy,  and  the  will  to  fight. 
(FM  22-100) 

Motivating  -  The  skills  necessary  to  influence 
human  nature,  and  to  guide  motivated  people  to 
carry  out  plans  and  programs,  including  applying 
the  principles  of  motivation  (such  as  aligning 
unit  and  individual  goals  and  rewarding  behavior 
that  leads  to  the  achievement  of  unit  standards 
and  goals),  teaching  and  counseling.  (FM  22-100) 

Motivation  -  The  combination  of  a  person's  de¬ 
sire  and  energy  directed  at  achieving  a  goal.  It  is 
the  cause  of  action.  Influencing  people's  motiva¬ 
tion  means  getting  them  to  want  to  do  what  you 
know  must  be  done.  (FM  22-100) 

MQS  -  Military  Qualification  Standards. 

OER  -  Officer  evaluation  report. 

OPDS  -  Officer  Professional  Development  Sys¬ 
tem. 

OPMS  -  Officer  Personnel  Management  System. 

OPSEC  -  Operations  security. 

PD-  Professional  development. 

PDOS  -  Professional  Development  of  Officers 
Study. 

PPBES- Planning,  Programming.  Budgeting  and 
Execution  System 


Professional  Army  Ethic  -  The  basic  professional 
beliefs  and  values  that  should  be  held  by  all 
soldiers:  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  Nation,  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  unit,  personal  responsibility,  and  self¬ 
less  service.  (FM  22-100) 

Professional  Development  (PD)  Roadmap  -  An  aid 
describing  and  providing  guidance  for  the  officer 
professional  development  system.  (PDOS) 

Quality  -  A  trait  or  characteristic  of  a  person. 
(FM  22-100) 

RC  -  Reserve  Components,  i.c..  US  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  National  Guard. 

R&D  -  Research  and  development. 

Self  Development  -  The  process  by  which  each 
individual  officer  accepts  primary'  professional 
development  responsibility  to  progressively  grow 
in  mind,  body  and  spirit  to  meet  his  individual 
potential.  (PDOS) 

SI6SEC  -  Signal  security. 

Stress  -  Pressure  or  tension.  It  is  any  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  demand  on  the  mind,  emotions,  spirit,  or 
body.  (FM  22-100) 

Supervision  -  Keeping  a  grasp  on  the  situation 
and  ensuring  that  plans  and  policies  arc  imple¬ 
mented  properly.  (FM  22-100) 

Teaching  -  Creating  the  conditions  that  cause 
someone  to  learn  and  develop.  Coaching,  coun¬ 
seling,  rewarding  and  taking  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sures  arc  all  part  of  teaching.  (FM  22-100) 

Trail  -  Any  distinguishing  quality  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  person.  A  person  demonstrates  that  he 
possesses  a  trait,  such  as  moral  courage,  by  con¬ 
sistently  behaving  in  a  morally  courageous  way. 
regardless  of  the  situation.  For  a  trait  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  person,  the  person  must  first  believe  in 
and  value  that  trait.  For  example,  before  a  person 
can  have  moral  courage,  he  must  believe  in  and 
value  moral  courage.  Therefore,  moral  courage 
must  be  a  belief  and  a  value  of  a  person  before  it 
can  become  a  trait  of  that  person.  Traits  must 
first  be  believed  in  and  valued  before  a  person 
can  oosscss  them  as  traits.  (FM  22-100) 

Values  -  Ideas  about  the  worth  or  importance  of 
things,  concepts,  and  people.  They  come  from  a 
person’s  beliefs.  (FM  22-100) 
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Annex  L 

Mastery  Of  Art  And  Science  Of  War 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  describe  the  art  and  science 
of  war  and  its  application  to  every  Army  officer. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  The  art  and  science  of  war  is 
the  body  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  a  set  of 
practical  skills  which  accompany  such  knowledge 
as  it  applies  to  the  military  profession.  Since  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise  is  more  elusive  and  expansive 
than  merely  that  of  armed  combat,  the  mastery 
of  the  art  and  science  must  include  all  officers 
and  not  just  those  who  manage  violence.  Every 
officer  has  the  responsibility  to  focus  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  expertise  to  accomplish  the  wartime 
mission  of  the  Army.  This  single  factor  is  that 
which  differentiates  an  officer  from  a  civilian 
with  a  similiar  skill.  This  includes: 

( 1 )  The  logistician  who  must  supply,  evac¬ 
uate,  repair,  overhaul,  refit,  and  sustain  a  theater 
with  industrial  mobilization. 

(2)  The  transportation  officer  responsible 
for  planning  road  movements. 

(3)  Civil  Affairs  officers  responsible  for 
solving  problems  with  local  governments. 

(4)  Medical  Corps  officers  responsible  for 
taking  care  of  typical  war  injuries,  evacuating 
wounded  and  getting  medical  support  to  the 
front  lines. 

(5)  Judge  Advocate  General  officers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  dealing  with  problems  in  such  areas 
as  confiscating  supplies  and  the  law  rf  land  war¬ 
fare. 

b.  Definitions. 

( 1 )  Due  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  missions 
assigned  the  Army,  it  is  first  necessary  to  define 
the  term  “war”  to  gain  a  complete  appreciation 
of  what  the  art  and  science  incorporates.  As  you 
will  notice  this  term  is  defined  in  very  broad 
terms  to  capture  all  the  “conflict”  situations  and 
the  preparation  for  conflict  the  Army  becomes 
involved  in.  and  includes  the  roles  of  every  offi¬ 


cer.  Therefore,  the  term  “war”  can  be  interpreted 
as: 

(a)  Organizing,  equipping,  supporting, 
and  training  the  force. 

(b)  Planning  its  activities. 

(c)  Directing  its  operations  in  and  out  of 
combat. 

(d)  Combating  terrorism. 

(e)  Deterrence. 

(0  Nation-building. 

(g)  Revolutionary  development. 

(h)  Civic  action  or  pacification. 

(i)  Rescuing  people. 

(j)  Overseeing  the  withdrawal  of  hostile 
forces  from  occupied  territory. 

(k)  Training  and  advising  the  armed 
forces  of  other  countries. 

(l)  R  &  D  and  doctrine  development  for 
equipment,  organization  and  personnel  duties. 

(2)  Flowing  from  the  definition  of  war  will 
fall  the  definition  of  “mastery  of  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  war”  and  its  components.  Therefore, 
mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of  war  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  state,  moving  through  transitions  in  a  career 
pattern  requiring  mastery  of  required  skills  di¬ 
rected  at  that  point.  It  is  the  possession  of: 

(a)  Appropriate  theoretical  knowledge  and 
a  set  of  practical  skills/proficiencies  at  each  level 
of  responsibility. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  human  dimension  of 
combat. 

(c)  A  historical  perspective  of  war. 

(d)  The  ability  to  envision  future  war. 

c.  Theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skills/ 
proficiencies. 
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( 1 )  The  theoretical  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  skills/proficiencies  vary  by  level,  duty,  and 
unit  or  organization.  A  common  core  exists 
which  includes  a  set  of  terms,  phrases,  and  deci¬ 
sion  logic  which  can  only  be  at  best  partially  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  layman.  As  part  of  the  common 
core,  all  officers  must  know  at  a  minimum: 

(a)  How  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  war  at 
each  level. 

(b)  The  Army  functions  and  systems  at 
each  level,  to  include: 

Structure  Mobilize/Deploy  Communicate 
Man  Station  Sustain 

Equip  Command  Manage 

Train  Control  Manage  information 

(c)  The  organization,  structure  and  peo¬ 
ple.  and  their  interface. 

(d)  The  interface  of  organizations  and 
their  respective  capabilities. 

(e)  The  tactics,  operations  and  strategy 
associated  with  their  organization. 

(2)  This  common  core  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  branch,  unit,  and  duty  specific  profi¬ 
ciencies.  These  grow  over  time  and,  where  major 
shifts  occur,  tend  to  signal  major  cducation/train- 
ing  requirements  for  officers. 

(3)  The  body  of  knowledge  and  practical 
skills  are  not  static.  The  responsibility  for  the 
perpetuation,  dissemination  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  reside  with  the 
schools.  However,  it  is  essential  that  field  practi¬ 
tioners  provide  input  on  new  requirements, 
ideas,  and  techniques. 

d.  Human  dimension  of  combat. 

(1)  The  human  dimension  includes  base 
values,  leadership,  character  traits  and  man-ma¬ 
chine  interface. 

(a)  Base-value  development  is  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation  values,  espoused  by  the 
warrior  spirit,  necessary  to  perform  in  a  military 
environment  and  form  the  fabric  of  the  officer 
corps  e.g.,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  institution,  and 
others;  personal  responsibility;  selflessness;  and 
dedication,  which  breeds  committment,  compe¬ 
tence,  courage  and  candor.  While  generally  held 
as  ideals  by  laymen,  those  who  make  the  military 
a  profession  are  asked  for  something  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  group  in  society.  Their  part 
of  the  bargain  is,  quite  simply,  the  willingness  to 
forfeit  life  at  the  direction  of  the  country.  The 
teaching  of  a  higher  standard  is  essential  to  en¬ 
suring  that  this  harsh,  lopsided  bargain  will  be 
kept. 


(b)  Leadership  character  traits,  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  guidance  and  support  to  accomplish 
missions  under  great  pressure  and  against  all 
odds,  maintain  unit  cohesion  in  the  process.  An 
extensive  study  by  USMA  revealed  five  personal 
characteristics  that  were  present  in  every  success¬ 
ful  officer  in  combat: 

— Terrain  sense 

— Single-minded  tenacity 

— Audacity 

— Physical  confidence  and  health 
— Practiced,  practical  judgment 

(c)  Man-machine  interface  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  men  to  equipment,  to  get  the  most  of  the 
system.  As  weapons  and  command  and  control 
systems  become  more  complex,  it  is  crucial  that 
leaders  know  how  to  train  and  lead  soldiers  to 
achieve  the  design  specifications  of  this  technolo¬ 
gy 

(2)  Base-value  development  is  now  ac¬ 
complished  somewhat  in  schools,  but  much  more 
is  needed  in  the  units  similiar  to  that  developed 
at  the  Center  for  Army  Leadership.  For  example, 
the  Center  for  Army  Leadership  has  developed  a 
circular  on  military  professionalism  designed  for 
different  levels  in  the  Army  (platoon/squad,  com¬ 
pany/battery,  battalion).  The  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy-to-use  “off  the  shelf’  instruction  as  part 
of  an  overall  professional  development  program. 

e.  Historical  development. 

(1)  Historical  development  helps  identify 
and  illuminate  the  character  traits  and  leadership 
skills  that  tended  to  make  the  difference  in  suc¬ 
cessful  combat.  It  also  provides  an  appreciation 
of  historical  development  of  force,  use  of  force, 
lessons  learned  over  history  and  theory.  It  is  hard 
to  replicate  “combat”  (the  pressures,  unexpected, 
fears,  friction);  therefore,  we  must  identify/ab¬ 
sorb  lessons  learned  and  capitalize  on  others  ex¬ 
periences. 

(2)  We  do  some  historical  development  in 
schools,  little  in  the  field  and  need  to  do  more 
and  better  in  both  places.  Reading  lists  and  MQS 
are  supporting,  but  we  need  an  overall  program 
as  a  part  of  longrange  professional  development 
which  is  embraced  in  the  warrior  spirit  program. 
Wc  must  teach  how  to  study  history  and  how  to 
use  history  in  unit/organizational  situations  by 
developing  a  “level”  oriented  historical  program. 

f.  Vision  of  future  wars. 

(1)  Vision  of  future  wars  is  a  key  compo¬ 
nent  of  doctrinal  and  combat  development  (only 


a  few  people  are  involved  in  the  formal  develop¬ 
ment  of  Army  doctrine;  however  we  must  im¬ 
prove  the  mechanism  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ideas  of  the  professional  soldiers  who  are  exper¬ 
iencing  the  day-to-day  needs  and  application  of 
our  doctrine  and  equipment). 

(a)  All  professionals  should  routinely  con¬ 
sider  the  application  of  their  organization  in  the 
next  war,  identify  changes  needed  and  ensure 
that  all  in  the  organization  understand  how  they 
should  be  employed  if  necessary. 

(b)  Permeation  of  the  warrior  ethic  rein¬ 
forces  this  vision. 

(2)  Within  operational  security  con¬ 
straints,  unit  training  should  include  exercise/re¬ 
hearsal  of  real  contingencies  at  the  lowest  levels 
to  reinforce  the  committment  of  the  unit. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  The  aim  of  the  art  and  science  of  war  core 
is  to  ensure  all  officers  are  technically  competent 
for  their  grade  and  branch,  and/or  functional 
area,  and  understand  the  application  of  their 
skills  to  support  the  Army  mission. 

b.  The  major  thrusts  of  this  program  are  to: 

(1)  Develop  an  art  and  science  of  war- 
common  core  component  to  ensure  it  is  progres¬ 
sive  through  a  career  and  used  to  support  unit 
training. 

(2)  Ensure  the  Army  continues  to  focus  on 
its  wartime  mission. 

(3)  Provide  realistic  fighting  simulations/ 
exercises  designed  to  exercise  all  components. 

c.  The  base  policy  was:  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
mon  core  component  to  provide  officers  the  road 
map  to  progressively  master  the  art  and  science 
of  war.  The  map  will  show  transitions  in  a  career 
pattern  which  require  mastery  of  common-core 
skills  needed  in  that  period. 


(1)  The  core  skills  will  include  as  a  mini¬ 
mum: 

(a)  Appropriate  theoretical  knowledge  and 
a  set  of  practical  skills/proficiencies  at  each  level 
of  responsibility  oriented  on  “how  the  Army 
fights”  and  “how  the  Army  runs.” 

(b)  The  knowledge  of  the  human  dimen¬ 
sion  of  combat. 

(c)  A  historical  perspective  of  war. 

(d)  The  ability  to  envision  future  war. 

(2)  The  common-core  component  will  be 
the  basis  which  the  primary  Army  schools  will 
use  to  support  the  development  period  experi¬ 
ence.  This  common  core  will  be  used  to  support 
training  and  professional  development  at  units 
and  organizations. 

d.  The  following  subordinate  policies  imple¬ 
ment  the  base  policies  by  affixing  responsibility 
for  implementation. 

( 1 )  Develop  exportable  simulations  (war- 
games)  for  units/organizations  which  can  be  used 
during  small  unit  training  or  off  duty  by  the  offi¬ 
cer. 

(2)  Commanders  will  have  a  program  of 
warfighting  seminars  at  units  and  in  organiza¬ 
tions  focusing  the  officers  attention  on  the  unit/ 
organization's  mission  in  a  wartime  situation. 

(3)  Service  school  commandants  will  have 
a  program  of  warilghting  seminars  focusing  stu¬ 
dent  attention  on  the  branch/functional  area  mis¬ 
sions  in  a  wartime  situation. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS:  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  1  To  Annex  L 

Glossary 


ATR:  Annual  Training  Requirement. 

Audacity:  The  willingness  to  take  reasoned  but 
enormous  risks. 

IRR:  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

PDOS :  Professional  Development  of  Officers 
Study. 

Physical  confidence  and  health:  Vigorous,  de¬ 
manding  physical  activity,  physical  well-being 
and  the  self  confidence  engcnercdby  regular 
physical  activity  regardless  of  age.  Physical  confi¬ 
dence  also  enhances  the  self-image. 

Practiced,  practical  judgment:  An  ability  to  de¬ 
termine  the  vital  from  the  unimportant,  the  im¬ 
mediate  from  the  casual,  and  truth  from  decep¬ 
tion,  whether  deliberate  or  accidental.  It  is 
improved  by  experience. 

RC:  Reserve  Components  (i.e„  US  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  National  Guard). 

R  &  D:  Research  and  Development. 

Single-minded  tenacity:  An  imaginative,  driving 
intensity  to  accomplish  the  mission  using  every¬ 
thing  that  was  available  or  could  be  created. 

Soldier.  A  man  or  woman  serving  in  an  army; 
member  of  an  army;  an  enlisted  man  or  woman, 
as  distinguished  from  one  holding  a  warrant  or 
commission:  a  person  of  military  experience  or 
military  skill;  a  person  who  works  for  a  specified 


cause:  a  skilled  warrior;  a  militant  leader,  follow¬ 
er,  or  worker. 

Terrain  sense:  The  ability  to  quickly,  almost  in¬ 
tuitively,  tactically  judge  terrain. 

Warrior.  A  person  engaged  or  experienced  in 
war.  warfare,  or  battle;  a  fighting  man;  soldier, 
serviceman,  military'  man;  brave  fighting  man. 
legionary,  man-at-arms,  rifleman;  warrioress, 
Amazon. 

Warrior  Spirit:  The  state  of  mind  and  prepared¬ 
ness  required  of  each  officer  which  blends  all  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  psychological  quali¬ 
ties  essential  for  an  officer  to  successfully  lead  the 
Army  in  its  mission  of  protecting  the  Nation. 

Warrior  Spirit  Characteristics  Officers  with  the 
Warrior  Spirit  are: 

•  Physically  and  mentally  tough 

•  Self-confident 

•  Motivated  to  exceed  standards 

•  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  weapons, 
tactics.  &::j  doctrine 

•  Calm  and  courageous  under  stress 

•  Eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation 

•  Action-oriented 
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Annex  M 

Expert  Integrator 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  deal  with  the  problem  of 
developing  sufficient  numbers  of  officers  with 
the  proper  mix  of  skills  and  knowledge  to  meet 
Army  requirements. 

2.  BACKGROUND. 

a.  All  officers  arc  expected  to  achieve  profi¬ 
ciency  in  their  basic  branch.  Subsequently,  the 
officer  prepares  to  become  cither  an  “expert” 
whose  responsibilities,  duties  and  professional 
contributions  arc  in  a  single  branch,  functional 
area  or  area  of  concentration — or  an  “integrator” 
whose  primary  responsibilities,  duties  and  pro¬ 
fessional  contributions  will  cross  branches,  func¬ 
tional  areas  or  areas  of  concentration.  The  goal  is 
to  develop  an  officer  corps  that  is  capable,  com¬ 
petent  and  committed. 

b.  On  the  whole  this  goal  has  been  met.  In 
those  instances  where  the  Army  has  fallen  short, 
this  failure  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Articles  in 
two  magazines  asked  the  question:  “Where  have 
all  the  warriors  gone?”  and  each  received  much 
attention.  Both  of  these  articles  made  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  senior  officers  were  oriented  loo  much 
on  managerial  techniques  and  not  enough  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  warfighting  skills.  Another  set  of 
concerns  were  addressed  in  numerous  articles 
critical  of  the  military's  ability  to  manage  the 
procurement  of  weapons  and  spare  parts.  Criti¬ 
cism  from  the  academic  community  is  typified 
by  a  remark  of  Edward  Lultwaks'  that:  “The 
technological  managerial  education  given  to  our 
young  officers  has  become  less  and  less  useful  if 
not  actually  counter-productive.”  While  one 
may  disagree  with  the  criticisms,  they  challenge 
the  Army  to  develop  an  officer  corps  that  can 
deal  effectively  with  an  increasingly  complex  en¬ 
vironment  and  a  variety  of  missions.  With  that, 
we  can  all  agree. 

c.  Several  institutional  distractors  exist 
which  affect  the  Army's  ability  to  develop  of¬ 
ficers  with  the  needed  skills.  These  distractors  arc 
not  the  result  of  the  Army's  failure  to  recognize 
the  demands  of  increasing  specialization  and 


complexity.  Rather,  they  represent  improper  re¬ 
sponses  by  the  various  management  systems  to 
meet  these  demands.  In  other  words,  most  of  the 
distractors  result  cither  from  information  the  sys¬ 
tem  needs  but  docs  not  have,  or  from  routines 
established  by  the  system  whose  outputs  are  dys¬ 
functional.  A  listing  of  some  of  the  key  dis¬ 
tractors  illustrates  the  thrust  of  this  argument: 

(1)  The  present  authorization  system 
(TAADS)  docs  not  accurately  reflect  require¬ 
ments  (absence  of  information). 

(2)  Criteria  for  assigning  functional  areas 
to  officers  is  imprecise  (absence  of  information). 

(3)  There  is  no  commonly  agreed  upon 
definition  of  what  constitutes  “branch  qualifica¬ 
tion" — particularly  after  the  grade  of  captain  (ab¬ 
sence  of  information). 

(4)  The  role  of  proponents  within  OPMS 
is  not  clear  (dysfunctional  routine). 

(5)  Officers  do  not  always  receive  re¬ 
quired  training  prior  to  an  assignment  (dysfunc¬ 
tional  routine). 

(6)  Time  limitations  and  competing  ca¬ 
reer  requirements  often  preclude  officers  from 
mastering  both  branch  and  functional  area  skill 
requirements,  (dysfunctional  routine) 

(7)  Branch  and  functional  area  pairings 
vary  widely  in  common  skills  and  compatibility 
thus  hampers  effective  development  in  both  for 
some  officers  (dysfunctional  routine). 

(8)  The  Army  school  system  docs  not  de¬ 
liberately  and  progressively  teach  the  skills  re¬ 
quired  by  officers  (dysfunctional  routine). 

(9)  Selection  for  key  educational  exper¬ 
iences  (CSC  and  SSC)  has  too  often  been  viewed 
as  a  quality  cut.  rather  than  based  on  need  (dys¬ 
functional  routine). 

d.  Tnc  particular  mix  of  cognitive  skills  (ana¬ 
lytical.  conceptual  ar.d  integrative  abilities)  that 
an  individual  officer  w>Il  require  varies  bv  spe- 
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cialtv,  assignment  and  by  where  the  officer  is  in 
his  career.  These  cognitive  skills  serve  as  a  ‘‘cata¬ 
lyst.*’  The  combination  of  them  that  an  officer 
applies  to  a  situation  will  impart  a  particular  per¬ 
spective  or  definition  of  the  situation — and  ide¬ 
ally  lead  to  appropriate  action.  Thus  it  is  not 
enough  that  an  officer  possesses  these  abili¬ 
ties — but  also  that  he  or  she  is  proficient  in  their 
application.  A  distinguished  scholar.  Dr  Elliott 
Jacques,  defines  the  application  of  these  abilities 
as  cognitive  power.  In  a  recent  paper  he  explains 
its  significance: 

“Cognitive  power  is  of  course  not  the  only 
component  of  the  competencies  required  in 
work.  A  person  must  also  possess  the  psycho¬ 
logical  tools — the  knowledge,  experience, 
skill,  temperament,  character  and  values  re¬ 
quired  by  particular  types  of  work.  But  cog¬ 
nitive  power  is  of  special  importance  when  it 
comes  to  assessing  the  level  of  work,  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  that  a  person  might  be  capable 
of  carrying  in  the  present  or  at  some  future 
point." 

e.  There  has  been  considerable  conflict  and 
debate  over  “matching-up"  the  most  compatible 
mix  of  skills  required  between  a  branch  and  func¬ 
tional  area,  meeting  individual  officer  desires 
and  satisfying  Army  requirements.  There  arc  in¬ 
formally  identified  branch/functional  area  pair¬ 
ings  which  have  a  high  level  of  compatibility  with 
one  another  and  which  allow  officers  to  acquire 
he  skills  they  need.  For  example  a  pairing  of  12/ 
54  (Armor/  Operations.  Plans  and  Training)  is 
much  more  compatible  and  more  easily  mastered 


than  a  pairing  of  12/48  (Armor/Foreign  Area  Offi¬ 
cer).  The  problem  identified  by  this  study  and 
others  is  the  lack  of  information  which  would 
identify: 

— commonality  of  skills  required 

— number  and  complexity  of  unique 
skills  required 

— time  required  for  training  and  educa¬ 
tion 

— peacetime  versus  wartime  require¬ 
ments 

— ability  to  alternate  assignments  be¬ 
tween  skills  and  still  remain  competitive  in  both 
categories 

f.  Equally  important  as  identifying  what 
skills  arc  needed  is  the  issue  of  identifying  re¬ 
quired  levels  of  proficiency  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Early  in  an  officer's  career  he  acquires  a 
set  of  branch  skills  which  are  almost  immediately 
used.  Afterwards,  as  shown  in  the  figure  below, 
opportunities  for  branch  assignments  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  field  grade  officers  decline  sharply.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  combat  arms  and  combat 
support  officers  in  the  field  grade  ranks. 

Even  so.  the  officer  is  frequently  reminded  of  the 
need  to  maintain  “branch  qualification."  This 
latter  term  is  ill-defined  and  means  different 
things  to  different  individuals.  It  would  seem 
prudent  that  a  requirement  to  maintain  profi¬ 
ciency  should  be  based  on  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  these  skills  will  be  used.  The  thrust  of 
several  OPMS  Study  Group  recommendations 
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and  this  study  have  been  in  that  direction.  For 
example,  the  OPMS  Study  Group  recognized  the 
key  role  that  proponents  should  play  in  validat¬ 
ing  branch  skill  requirements,  developing  a  uni¬ 
form  branch  qualification  structure  and  ensuring 
that  the  qualification  structure  addresses  branch 
skill  requirements.  Consequently,  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  branch/functional  area  propo¬ 
nent  concur  with  any  changes  to  TAADS  docu¬ 
ments.  The  CSA  approved  this  recommendation 
and  the  result  should  be  the  development  of  ap¬ 
propriate  definitions  of  what  constitutes  branch 
qualification. 

g.  While  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  se¬ 
quential  balanced  skill  development,  priority  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  integrative 
skills.  These  skills  arc  essential  to  the  Army  offi¬ 
cer  in  his  role  as  a  decision  maker.  Why?  Integra¬ 
tive  skills: 

(1)  Assist  the  decision  maker  in  under¬ 
standing  relationships  between  and  among  vari¬ 
ous  operating  levels. 

(2)  Focus  the  decision-makers's  attention 
on  mission  accomplishment  through  optimum 
utilization  of  all  resources. 

(3)  Provide  opportunities  to  combine  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  achieve  synergistic  results. 

(4)  Sensitize  decision  makers  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  external  influences. 

h.  Requirements  for  integrative  skills  exist 
throughout  the  Army  at  all  operating  levels.  For 
the  “would-be  integrator”  the  level  of  detail  be¬ 
comes  progressively  less  as  the  officer  progresses 
in  rank.  As  the  otticcr  assumes  higher  rank  and 
greater  responsibilities,  there  is  an  increase  in 
complexity  he  is  called  upon  to  manage  across 
the  entire  organization.  The  development  of  in¬ 
tegrative  sicills  begins  shortly  after  commission¬ 
ing.  The  young  officer  quickly  learns  the  need  for 
coordination  and  the  value  of  team-building 
which  arc  the  initial  steps  towards  acquiring  a 
mastery  of  integrative  skills.  The  integrator 
comes  to  fill  a  contextual  function:  seeing  the 
interrelationships  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  organization  and  utilizing  this  understanding 
to  accomplish  the  mission.  Key  issues  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  integrative  skills  arc: 

(!)  Identifying  individuals  with  excep¬ 
tional  integrative  ability  to  meet  Army  needs. 

(2)  Determining  the  best  means  of  im¬ 
parting  integrative  skills. 

(3)  Developing  assessment  techniques 
that  will  effectively  measure  integrative  ability. 


i.  Mastery'  of  these  skills  becomes  critical  in 
preparing  officers  for  command  since  at  battalion 
Icvel/cquivaient  and  higher  the  commander  has 
as  his  most  important  role  that  of  being  an  inte¬ 
grator.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report  concern 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  professional 
preparation  of  officers  for  command.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  PDOS  General  Officer  Survey. 
Asked  to  identify  the  weakest  area  of  professional 
development  for  each  grade  level  the  response 
most  typically  given  was  that  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  lacked  essential  operational  skills 
(c.g.,  integration  of  combined  arms  elements, 
management  of  battlefield  resources) — in  short,  a 
lack  of  integrative  ability.  An  obvious  and  simple 
solution  to  overcoming  these  deficiencies  is  to 
create  more  opportunities  for  achieving  “systems 
proficiency.”  In  this  case,  “systems  proficiency” 
means  nothing  more  than  identifying  and  provid¬ 
ing  those  skills  needed  at  each  level  and  practic¬ 
ing  their  use  until  they  arc  mastered.  The  more- 
time  spent  in  practice  and  repetition,  the  greater 
the  level  of  proficiency.  Once  this  is  achieved  an 
officer  wiil  know  how  to  get  the  maximum  out  of 
the  soldiers,  machines,  and  resources  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  On  the  battlefield  this  will 
mean  a  synergistic  employment  of  battle  systems 
and  the  soldiers  who  employ  them. 

j.  The  need  for  integrative  skills  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  commanders.  These  skills  are  also 
needed  in  functional  areas — which  would  first 
appear  to  be  the  domain  of  “the  expert."  This  is 
true  only  in  a  few  cases.  The  majority  of  these 
officers  arc  really  "functional  generalists.”  (c.g.. 
individuals  whose  duties  arc  primarily  of  an  in¬ 
tegrative  nature  within  the  functional  area).  The 
president  of  the  1986  Project  Manager  Selection 
Board  (LTG  Robert  L.  Moore)  recently  noted 
that.  “We  arc  looking  for  top  notch  acquisition 
managers,  not  just  engineers..."  additional  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  for  integrative  expertise.  Simi¬ 
larly.  other  field  grade  officer  assignments  in¬ 
volve  tasks  and  responsibilities  that  cross 
organizational  boundaries.  Field  grade  officers 
are  frequently  involved  in  actions  where  success 
is  dependent  upon  "selling”  an  idca/proposa!  to 
someone  outside  their  immediate  organization. 
Integrative  skills  help  impart  an  understanding  of 
the  other  individual’s  point-of-view — thus  make 
success  more  likely.  Recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  integrative  skills  is  apparent 
in  several  PDOS  recommendations. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  As  PDOS  group 
developed  policies  in  their  respective  areas,  they 
also  developed  poiicics  addressing  the  issue  of 
"expert  integrator.”  Similarly,  the  OPMS  Study 
Group  researched  the  problem  with  emphasis  on 
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functional  expert  requirements.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations,  pertinent  to  this  issue,  proposed 
conducting  a  “scrub”  of  authorization  documents 
(define  requirements),  returning  to  the  branch 
concept  of  management  (simplify  the  manage¬ 
ment  process)  and  identifying  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  single  and  sequential  tracking  of  select¬ 
ed  officers  (provide  flexibility  in  meeting  Army 
requirements).  PDOS  also  examined  this  facet  of 
the  issue  but  focused  on  the  development  of  “in¬ 
tegrator”  skills.  The  PDOS  recommendations  fall 
under  four  broad  headings: 

a.  Identify  skill  requirements  by  job:  Identi¬ 
fy  in  TDA  and  TOE  units  what  skills  are  required 
by  branch,  functional  area,  grade  etc. 

b.  Emphasize  sequential,  progressive  devel¬ 
opment:  Priority  is  given  to  ensuring  all  officers 
first  become  branch  qualified  and  then  subse¬ 
quently  receive  training  in  a  functional  area  as 
appropriate.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  “pair  up” 
branch  skills  and  functional  areas  that  are  most 
compatible  with  one  another.  Assignment  of  a 
functional  area  will  consider  the  officer’s  branch 
skills,  complexity  of  the  functional  area,  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  preference,  Army  requirements  and  any 
available  assessment  data. 

c.  Establish  standards  of  proficiency  that  can 
be  understood  by  all:  Clarify  for  officers  what 
branch  proficiency  they  are  expected  to  maintain 
when  serving  outside  their  branch,  especially  if 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  i.e.,  in  a  function¬ 
al  area  or  as  a  senior  officer  in  staff/integrator 
positions. 


d.  Increase  opportunities  for  development  of 
integrative  skills:  Policies  under  this  heading 
provide  increased  opportunities  for  MEL  1  and 
MEL  4;  provide  improvement  to  general  officer 
transition  training  and  consolidate  management 
of  General  Officer  Education  and  Training.  (A 
complete  listing  of  OPMS  and  PDOS  recommen¬ 
dations  are  at  Appendix  1  and  2  respectively). 
These  policies  and  recommendations  seek  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  development  of  officers,  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  numbers,  with  the  skills  and  abilities  needed 
by  the  Army.  Several  factors  impact  on  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  ability  to  accomplish  this.  Most  significant 
is  the  absence  of  information  which  would  iden¬ 
tify  officer  skill  icquirements,  required  levels  of 
expertise  and  development  opportunities.  Other 
serious  deficiencies  include  a  lack  of  consistency 
between  existing  requirements,  imprecise  defini¬ 
tion  of  key  terms  and  a  failure  to  clearly  define 
responsibilities  of  key  participants  in  the  officer 
professional  development  process.  PDOS  recom¬ 
mendations,  along  with  those  of  the  OPMS  Study 
Group,  propose  solutions  that  seek  to  overcome 
these  shortfalls  and  will  provide  the  Army  with 
the  experts  and  integrators  it  needs. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  Base  policies  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept 


Appendices 

1  Supporting  PDOS  Policies. 

2  Supporting  OPMS  Recommendaions. 

3  Bibliography. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  M 

PDOS  Policies  in  Support  of  “Expert-Integrator”  Issue 


Development  Period  1 

Policy# 

J-10 

J-ll 

Development  Period  2 

Policy  # 

J-20 

J-21 

J-22 

J-23 


101 

112 

113 

114 

115 

117 

Development  Period  3 

Policy  # 

102 

106 

107 

116 
110 

Development  Period  4 

Policy  # 

501 

502 

503 

504 

Development  Period  5 
Policy  # 

531 

532 

S34 


SUBJECT 

Officer  Basic  Course 
Assnt  of  Lieutenants 


SUBJECT 

Officer  Advance  Course 
Officer  Advance  Course 
Branch  Qualification 
Utilization  of  Farmer  Battalion 
Commanders 

CAS3 

Eligibility  for  Advanced  Civil  Schooling 
Branch  Qualification 
CAS3  (Reserve  Components) 
Utilization  of  Former  Battalion 
Commander 

CAS3  (RC  Correspondence  Option) 


SUBJECT 

MEL  4  (Required  Completion) 

MEL  4  (Alternative  Opportunities) 

MEL  4  (Emphasis  on  Warfighting  Skills) 
MEL  4  (Emphasis  on  Warfighting  Skills) 
MEL  4  (Advanced  Military  Studies  Program) 


SUBJECT 

MEL  1  Opportunities 
MEL  1  Opportunities 
MEL  1  Wariighting  Module 
Curriculum  Coordination  (AWC/CAC) 


SUBJECT 

BG  Transition  Program 
Consolidation  of  GO  Professional 
Development 

GO  Professional  Development 
Opportunities 
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SUBJECT 


Development  Period  6 
Policy  # 

S51 

Art  and  Science  of  War 

Policy  # 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 
187 

Mentor 

Policy  # 

081 

082 

083 

084 

085 

086 

087 

080 

Self-Development 

Policy  # 

J91 

J93 

Decision  Making 

Policy  # 

F91 

F95 

159 

Common  Shared  Operational  Language 
Policy  # 

190 

191 

Control  and  Coherence 

Policy  # 

095 


LTG  Transition  Program 
SUBJECT 

Professional  Development  Roadmap 
Use  of  Wargames/Simulations 
Warfighting  Seminars  (units) 

Warfighting  Seminars  (service  schools) 
Revision  of  Military  Courses 
Civil  Schooling  Opportunities 
RC  Full-time  Support  Officers 

SUBJECT 

OER  entry  re:  Potential  for  Instructor  Duty 

Instructions  to  Promotion  Boards 

Progressive  Training 

Strategy  for  Army  School  System 

Faculty  Mentors 

Senior  Mentors 

Mobile  Training  Teams 

Core  Military  Skill  and  Knowledge 

SUBJECT 

Professional  Development  Program 
MQS  System 

SUBJECT 

Officer  Distribution 

Emphasis  on  Decision  Making  Skills 

Army  Civil  Schooling  Policies 

SUBJECT 

Development  of  Standard  Terms 
Use  of  Technology 

SUBJECT 
Assessment  Program 
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Appendix  2  to  Annex  M 

Summary  Of  OPMS  Study  Group  Recommendations  in 
Support  Of  “Expert-Integrator”  Issue 


/ 


STRUCTURE: 

That  ODCSPER  approve  the  establishment  of 
three  immaterial  position  codes  to  identify  offi¬ 
cer  positions. 

That  ODCSPER  coordinate  a  one-time  review  by 
the  proponents,  with  input  from  the  HQDA  staff 
and  the  MACOMs,  to  determine  which  battalion 
staff  positions  should  be  branch  coded  and  which 
should  be  functionally  coded,  for  each  type  bat¬ 
talion. 

That  the  ODCSOPS  develop  guidance  for  and 
direct  a  detailed  review  and  update  of  all  com¬ 
missioned  officer  positions  in  TAADS. 

That  a  detailed  review  and  update  of  ail  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  positions  in  TAADS  to  identify 
commissioned  officer  positions. 

That  ODCSOPS  develop  procedures  to  lengthen 
the  time  between  submission  of  future  changes 
and  the  effective  date  of  those  changes,  so  that 
they  are  submitted  prior  to  the  POM  for  effective 
dates  in  the  first  program  year  or  later. 

That  ODCSOPS  change  AR  310-49.  TAADS. 
and  establish  procedures  requiring  the  branch/ 
functional  area  proponent  to  concur/nonconcur 
with  any  changes  to  TAADS  documents  prior  to 
submission  to  HQDA  for  approval. 

That  once  proponents  are  identified  for  each 
skill,  ODCSOPS  direct  a  review  of  all  skill  re¬ 
quirements  by  the  proponents,  allow  top  loading 
of  document  where  necessary,  and  then  require 
proponents  to  monitor  changes  to  the  docu¬ 
menting  of  skills. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  & 
SELECTION: 

That  ODCSPER  approve  a  policy  change  which 
will  prohibit  the  designation  of  a  branch-related 
initial  entry  specialty  as  an  additional  specialty 
and  substitute  a  policy  of  single  tracking  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  officer  corps.  Force  Alignment  Plan 


III.  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in 
Mar  84,  will  utilize  branch  transfers  (involuntary 
if  necessary)  to  assist  in  solving  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  inversion  problem. 

That  ODCSPER  direct  MILPERCEN  that  of¬ 
ficers  selected  from  below  a  board  initial  “best 
qualified”  determination,  solely  to  satisfy  floors, 
will  be  thereafter  single  tracked  in  that  branch/ 
functional  area. 

That  ODCSPER  change  policy  concurrent  with 
the  impliemntation  of  the  OPMS  Study  recom¬ 
mendation  to  restore  primacy  and  instruct  se) .  c- 
tion  boards  to  meet  floors  only  with  officers  des¬ 
ignated  prime  in  that  branch/functional  area. 

PROPONENCY: 

That  ODCSPER  designate  proponency  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  each  functional  area  and  skill.  Delete 
any  skill  for  which  there  is  no  proponent  avail¬ 
able  or  identifiable. 

That  ODCSPER  require  the  proponents  to  con¬ 
cur/nonconcur  with  any  changes  to  positions  in¬ 
volving  their  branch,  functional  area,  or  skill  in 
TOE,  MTOE,  orTDA  organizations. 

That  ODCSPER  expand  AR  600-3  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  MIL  PERCEN  and  the  pro¬ 
ponents  for  professional  Development,  strength 
management,  and  assignment  of  officers.  Pro¬ 
posed  updated  AR  600-3  is  attached  to  finding. 

That  ODCSPER  revise  the  definitions  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  regulations  to  reflect  the  elimination  of 
specialty  codes  and  the  establishment  of  branch, 
functional  area,  areas  of  concentration,  and  skill. 

That  MILPERCEN  develop  policies  which  desig¬ 
nate  branch  as  “primary”  for  each  officer  initial¬ 
ly;  later  allow  some  dual  tracked  officers  to  hold 
their  functional  area  “primary”  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Army  and  coincide  with  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  preferences. 

That  ODCSPER  substitute  branch,  functional 
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area,  area  of  concentration,  and  skill  for  specialty 
code,  specialty  skill  identifier,  and  additional 
skill  identifier. 

That  MILPERCEN  manage  officers,  to  include 
identification  of  positions,  officer  skills,  qualifi¬ 
cations.  schooling,  and  officer  assignments  at  the 
branch  and/or  functional  area. 

That  MILPERCEN  develop  officers  in  different 
career  patterns  to  meet  Army  requirements 
through  single,  dual  and  sequential  tracking. 

That  ODCSPER  limit  each  branch  to  only  one 
entry  designation  window  for  combat  arms,  com¬ 
bat  support  arms,  and  combat  service  support  at 
different  points  to  meet  group  needs  and  when 
the  Army  requirements  dictate  the  designation  be 
made. 

That  MILPERCEN  designate  functional  areas 
only  when  the  officer  becomes  qualified  through 
education,  training,  or  experience,  normally  after 
initial  assignment  and  no  later  than  at  promotion 
to  lieutenant  colonel. 


That  MILPERCEN  prohibit  functional  area  des¬ 
ignation  into  another  branch. 

That  MILPERCEN  designate  officers  in  func¬ 
tional  areas  to  meet  Army  requirements. 

That  ODCSPER  and  MILPERCEN  include  in¬ 
formation  regarding  branch  and  functional  area 
compatibility  in  appropriate  Army  Publications 
as  guidance  for  proponents  and  Army  officers 
(i.e.,  DA  Pam  600-3,  LOI  regarding  functional 
area  designation  process). 

That  ODCSPER  survey  the  proponents  and  of¬ 
ficers  regarding  branch  and  functional  area  com¬ 
patibility  on  a  periodic  basis  in  support  of  recom¬ 
mendation  1 1. 

That  ODCSPER  approve  the  revised  Officer 
Classification  System. 

That  MILPERCEN  review  their  internal  man¬ 
agement  organization  to  determine  which 
changes  should  be  made  to  adjust  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  OPMS  changes. 
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Annex  N 

Common  Shared  Operational  Language 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  a  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  in  military  decision  making,  op¬ 
erations,  and  education  and  training. 

2.  DISCUSSION, 
a.  Background. 

( 1 )  Common  shared  operational  language 
is  those  doctrinal  terms  and  processes  such  as  the 
estimate  of  the  situation,  operations  plans  and 
order  format,  and  radio  telephone  procedures, 
which  provide  a  clear  and  rapid  transmission  of 
tne  commander’s  intent.  It  is  a  tool  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  by  which  a  commander  or  leader  expresses 
his  intent  or  needs  in  action-oriented  terms  to 
conduct  the  art  and  science  of  war.  In  doing  so  he 
relics  on  a  broad  base  of  proficiencies,  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  himself  and  others.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  allow  the  commander  to  express  his 
intent  in  clear  terms  to  achieve  victory  in  battle. 

(2)  Future  war  will  be  very  rapid  and  com¬ 
plex,  requiring  clear  and  concise  identification 
and  analysis  of  requirements,  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  commander’s  intent.  Commanders 
and  staff  must  share  a  common  understanding  to 
operate  quickly  enough  to  stay  inside  their  oppo¬ 
nent’s  decision  cycle.  A  body  of  doctrinal  terms 
and  processess  currently  exists  in  our  Army  to 
aid  this  need.  These  terms  and  processes  tend  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  communications  and  ori¬ 
entation.  However,  some  are  not  always  applied 
universally  to  the  same  standard  and  some  defi¬ 
nitions  are  inconsistent  from  one  publication  to 
another. 

(3)  Training  observations  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center  have  indicated  that  all 
echelons  rarely  understand  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  While  some  subordinates  may  under¬ 
stand,  it  is  rare  that  all  subordinates  will  have  the 
same  distinct  understanding  of  those  actions  nec¬ 
essary  to  successfully  accomplish  the  mission. 
The  resuit  can  be  confusion  and  poor  execution. 
Without  clear  understanding  by  subordinate 


commanders,  command  and  control  is  compli¬ 
cated  and  degraded  during  the  heat  of  battle.  Or¬ 
ders  do  not  generally  indicate  a  clear  picture  of 
the  operation. 

(4)  The  speed  and  complexity  of  future 
war  points  to  a  need  to  improve  and  refine  the 
Development  and  use  of  a  common  shared  oper¬ 
ational  language.  However,  a  caution  is  in  order 
since  excessive  control  or  regimentation  of  com¬ 
mon  operational  terms  and  graphics  can  stifle 
imagination  and  innovation  and  make  it  easier 
for  enemy  forces  to  template  our  expected 
courses  of  action. 

(5)  Common  shared  operational  language 
should  facilitate  and  support  decision  making  at 
all  echelons.  It  should  support  distributed  deci¬ 
sion  making  as  outlined  in  Senior  Leadership 
(working  papers)  ARI.  A  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  should  foster  correct  decision 
making  by  a  large  number  of  leaders  throughout 
the  command  in  consonance  with  the  intent  of 
the  commander.  In  the  context  of  distributed  de¬ 
cision  making,  a  common  shared  operational  lan¬ 
guage  should  directly  support: 

(a)  A  shared  sense  of  purpose. 

(b)  An  agreement  between  shared  and  op¬ 
erating  values. 

(c)  A  commonsense  orientation. 

(d)  Shared  frames  of  reference. 

(6)  To  continue  to  develop  and  refine  a 
workable  common  shared  operational  language, 
schools,  units  and  organizations  should  use  the 
same  doctrine,  terms,  and  frames  of  reference. 
Commanders  should  be  taught  and  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  establish  a  common  understanding 
within  their  organizations  to  support  distributed 
decision  making.  Commanders  and  staffs  should 
write  and  speak  about  all  plans,  orders  ~nd  other 
directive  communications  in  a  common  format 
with  a  common  language.  Testing  for  proficiency 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war  at  all  levels  should 
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be  done  in  common  operational  terms.  Common 
shared  operational  language  should  serve  as  a 
supporting  tool  for  a  systematic  and  progressive 
program  that  is  appropriate  for  each  professional 
Development  period. 

b.  Findings. 

(1)  The  system  is  not  broken  but  does 
need  emphasis  and  continuing  attention. 

(2)  There  is  a  body  of  doctrinal  terms  and 
processes  in  our  Army  which  facilitate  and  expe¬ 
dite  communications  and  orientation. 

(a)  Terms  and  processes  are  not  always 
applied  universally  to  the  same  standard. 

(b)  Some  definitions  arc  inconsistent. 

(c)  Desire  for  results  (substance  over 
form,  use  of  initiative)  may  inhibit  a  common 
language. 

(d)  A  rigid  operational  language  may  in¬ 
hibit  initiative  and  inventiveness. 

(3)  A  "common  language”  is  taught  in 
schools. 

(a)  Based  on  doctrine,  common  thread, 
integration  in  common  scenario. 

(b)  Varied  interpretations  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur. 

(4)  The  aim  of  a  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  should  be  to  allow  the  command¬ 
er  to: 

(a)  Establish  the  mission  context  and  a 
frame  of  reference. 

(b)  Communicate  his  intent  in  clear,  con¬ 
cise  terms  to  all  concerned  (up.  down,  laterally). 
Thereby  units  and  individuals  will  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  concept,  be  able  to  adjust  rapidly  to 
changes,  and  continue  successfully  in  the  absence 
of  further  instructions. 

(5)  Major  thrusts  for  the  Army  to  follow 
in  the  refinement  of  a  common  shared  operation¬ 
al  language  arc: 


(a)  Doctrine/terms/frames  of  reference 
cordinated  between  schools. 

(b)  Emphasize  basic  educational  compe¬ 
tencies  to  achieve  a  firm  foundation  for  effective 
communication. 

(c)  Be  consistent  with  Joint/Combined  op¬ 
erational  language. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  The  following 
base  policies  will  be  established  and  implement¬ 
ed  in  order  that  the  aims  and  major  thrusts  listed 
above  are  met  and  continued  as  part  of  an  on¬ 
going,  long-range  action. 

a.  Doctrine,  standardized  terms  and  frames 
of  reference  to  support  a  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  will  continue  to  be  developed  and 
refined  by  TRADOC. 

(1)  Emphasize  the  Development  of  com¬ 
mon  frames  of  reference  and  shared  operational 
language  at  each  level  throughout  formal  Devel¬ 
opment  systems. 

(2)  Emphasize  common  understanding 
and  use  of  estimates  of  the  situation,  operational 
plans  and  orders,  and  action-oriented  operational 
terms  and  graphics  that  enable  the  commander  to 
clearly  and  quickly  express  his  intent. 

(3)  Common  shared  operational  language 
will  be  integrated  with  the  Joint  Operation  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Execution  System  to  facilitate  joint  op¬ 
erations. 

(4)  Proficiency  testing  in  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  war  will  be  done  in  terms  of  the  common 
shared  operational  language. 

b.  New  tools  will  be  developed  to  exploit  the 
use  of  latest  technology  in  automated  systems  to 
enhance  communications  and  decision  making  in 
terms  of  a  common  shared  operational  language. 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  The  base  policies  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept. 
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Annex  0 


Common  Core 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  describe  a  common  core  of 
officer  attributes,  skills  and  knowledge  which  can 
be  incorporated  throughout  all  professional  De¬ 
velopment  levels. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  A  common  core  of  officer  attributes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  extends  through  all 
levels  of  professional  Development.  From  the 
time  an  individual  makes  a  decision  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  military,  he  begins  to  adopt  certain 
characteristics  that  exemplify  the  Army  officer 
high  professional  values;  a  warrior  spirit;  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  art  and  science  of  war,  leader/mentor, 
an  action-oriented  thought  process:  and  a  broad 
base  of  general  knowledge.  All  of  these  character¬ 
istics  are  components  of  the  common  core.  The 
professional  Development  system  must  support 
the  officer  with  training  and  education  to  nurture 

( 1 )  Professional  Values: 

-Loyalty  to  the  Nation 
-Loyalty  to  the  Army  and  the  unit 
-Worthy  of  special  trust 
-Courageous 
-Sclf-disciplined 

(2)  Warrior  Spirit: 

-Physically  and  mentally  tough 

-Self-confident 
-Exceeds  standards 

-Calm  and  courageous  under  stress 
-Action-oriented 

(3)  Mastery  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Wan 

-Knows  how  the  Army  fights 
-Has  historical  perspective 
-Envision  what  war  would  be 
-Skilled  m  tactics 


this  common  core  so  that  it  can  grow  as  the  offi¬ 
cer's  career  progresses. 

b.  The  common  core  should  be  based  on  the 
PDOS  developed  Fundamental  Principles  of  Of¬ 
ficer  Professional  and  Leadership  Development. 
This  common  core  is  best  initiated  and  rein¬ 
forced  during  a  resident-schooling  experience 
and  serves  as  the  common  base  for  further, 
specilized  Development  of  officers.  Definition  of 
the  common  core  provides  officers  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  Development  guide  for  what  they  must  be, 
should  know  and  should  be  able  to  do. 

c.  The  grouping  of  these  attributes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  into  common-core 
components  identifies  the  general  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  to  be  further  refined  over  time.  Initial¬ 
ly.  the  following  components  and  suggested  sub- 
elements  should  be  addressed  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  common  core. 

-Character  and  Integrity  above  reproach 

-High  ethical  standards 

-Commitment  to  excellence  in  their  profession 

-Exhibits  selfless  service 


-Skilled  in  fundamentals  of  weapons  and  tac¬ 
tics 

-Accepts  responsibility  for  protecting  the  na¬ 
tion 


-Knows  how  the  Army  runs 
-Recognizes  human  dimension 
-Technically  competent 
-Skilled  in  strategy’ 


t 


<4)  Leader/Mentor: 

-Develops  and  cares  for  subordinates 

-Is  a  Role  Model 

-Coaches 

(5)  Action-Oriented  Thought  Process: 

-Intellectual  agility 
-Expands  cognitive  skills 

(6)  Broad  Base  of  General  Knowledge: 

-Knows  national  heritage 
-Knows  environment 


d.  These  components  of  the  common  core 
must  be  introduced  to  all  military  courses  from 
ROTC/USMA/OCS  through  OBC.  OAC.  CAST 
CSC.  SAMS  and  SSC.  The  common  core  is  the 
thread  that  tics  together  the  things  that  all  of¬ 
ficers  should  Be.  Know  and  Do. 

c.  As  programs  recommended  by  this  study- 
are  implemented,  a  relationship  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  common-core  components  and 
individual  assessment  program  categories  via  re¬ 
quired  skills,  proficiencies,  knowledge  and  attrib¬ 
utes  to  ensure  that  the  school  evaluation  process 
and  individual  assessment  program  arc  comple¬ 
mentary.  In  addition,  the  Self-Development  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  relation  to  the  common  core  must 
be  addressed.  Specifically,  the  critical  common 
tasks  defined  by  the  MQS  system  (MQS  I 
through  MQS  V)  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
common  core  so  that  MQS  is  coordinated  within 
and  between  all  professional  Development  levels. 

f.  The  aim  for  the  common  core  is  to  identify 
those  fundamental  elements  common  to  all  of¬ 
ficers.  regardless  of  branch  or  functional  area, 
and  ensure  that  they  serve  as  the  common  core 
for  the  education  and  training  system. 

g.  The  major  thrusts  in  this  area  arc  to: 

Identify  for  each  development  period  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attributes  expected  of  an 


-Teaches 

-Guides 

-Advises 


-Makes  timely  decisions 
-Takes  bold  and  decisive  action 


-Knows  potential  enemies 
-Remains  current  in  world  events 


officer  —  i.e..  those  things  he  must  BE-KNOW- 
DO. 

Incorporate  a  common-core  curriculum 
throughout  the  school  system. 

Institute  Self-Devclopmcnt/individual-as- 
scssment  programs  to  support  the  common  core. 

3.  RECOMMENDATION.  The  basic  policies 
developed  for  the  common  core  are  to: 

a.  Develop  and  define  the  content  of  the 
common  core,  identifying  the  attributes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  which  provide  for 
what  an  officer  must  be.  should  know  and  should 
be  abl to  do  across  all  Development  levels  (sec 
Appendix  1). 

b.  Incorporate  common-core  curriculum  in 
all  levels  of  schooling  from  pre-commissioning 
through  SSC  (sec  Appendix  1 ). 

4.  CSA  REMARKS.  CSA  approved,  in  con¬ 
cept.  the  base  policies  for  the  common  core. 

Appendices 

1  Common  Core 

2  Action  Plan 

3  Phasing  Plan 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  0 

Common  Core 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  supporting  policies 
and  rationale  to  support  the  recommendations  of 
this  annex. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  At  the  current  time,  there  is  no  common 
core  of  instruction  that  is  included  in  each  course 
in  the  officer  cducation/training  system.  Prior  to 
January.  1 985.  there  was  no  requirment  for  com¬ 
monality  at  any  one  level  of  military  schooling 
such  as  at  the  entrv  level  (OBC)  and  definitely 
not  between  CSC  and  SSC.  As  of  January.  1985. 
the  new  20  week  OAC  resident  course  is  required 
to  have  a  common  core  so  that  OAC  graduates 
will  have  received  comparable  training  in  those 
areas  initially  identified  as  common  to  all  officers 
at  the  captain  level.  This  is  a  positive  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  the  common-core  concept  is 
being  further  reinforced  bv  the  introduction  of  a 
common  core  in  OBC. 

b.  The  approach  thus  far  has  been  a  good 
start  but  it  docs  not  go  far  enough  and  it  does  not 
address  the  total  education  and  training  system. 

It  also  is  being  approached  in  different  manners 
by  different  proponents,  c.g..  some  schools  arc 
presenting  the  OAC  common  core  in  modular 
form  while  others  have  interspersed  the  learning 
objectives  of  the  common  core  throughout  the 
course.  The  best  method  of  presenting  the  com¬ 
mon  core  must  be  determined  and  instituted  in 
courses  at  the  same  level  (c.g..  OBC  or  OACjand 
must  be  consistent  with  courses  presented  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  (c.g..  OAC  and  CSC  level).  Further, 
the  actual  attributes,  skills,  knowledge  and  profi¬ 
ciencies  that  extend  throughout  an  officer's  ca¬ 
reer  must  be  identified  for  all  levels  and  an  over¬ 
all  system,  lied  together  through  a  common  core, 
and  must  be  implemented. 

c.  The  common-core  approach,  especially  in 
the  modular  format,  will  greatly  facilitate  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  for  officers  that  branch  transfer 
after  attendance  at  their  first  branch  OAC.  They 
need  only  to  take  those  courses  particular  to  their 
new  branch  to  bring  them  up  to  a  comparable 
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level  with  their  peers.  It  also  facilitates  cduca¬ 
tion/training  for  Reserve  Component  officers 
who  take  the  OAC  in  a  non-resident  mode.  Com¬ 
mon-core  modules  can  be  transported  to  the  RC 
officer  or  can  become  a  part  of  the  required  resi¬ 
dent  portion  of  the  course. 

d.  The  first  step  in  establishing  a  common 
core  is  to  identify  the  components  of  the  com¬ 
mon  core  that  extend  through  all  professional 
Development  periods.  Thus,  the  following  policy: 

Dcvclop/definc  the  content  of  the  common 
core,  identifying  the  attributes,  skills,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  proficiencies  which  provide  for 
what  an  officer  must  be.  should  know  and 
should  be  able  to  do  across  all  Development 
levels. 

(1)  The  common  core  must  <iavc  a  stable 
foundation  that  is  constant  and  consistent  over 
time.  Therefore,  the  common  core  will  be  de¬ 
signed  so  that  it  incorporates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  officer  professional  and  leadership 
Development. 

(2)  Not  all  aspects  of  the  common  core 
need  to  be  tied  to  the  resident  school  system  so  it 
must  be  determined  which  elements  will  be  part 
of  the  common-core  curriculum  at  each  of  the 
branch  schools.  CAS3.  CSC  and  SSC  and  which 
will  be  part  of  the  sclf-Dcvelopmcnt  process. 
Those  critical  common  MQS  tasks  that  link  the 
MQS  system  together  between  the  various  MQS 
levels  will  become  pan  of  the  common  core. 

(3)  The  common  core  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  individual  assessment  program  but  not 
every  aspect  of  the  common  core  must  be  as¬ 
sessed.  Therefore,  those  elements  of  the  common 
core  that  should  be  incorporated  into  the  individ¬ 
ual  assessment  program  must  be  identified. 

e.  After  ihc  contents  of  the  common  core 
have  been  identified,  implementation  within  the 
school  system  must  be  accomplished.  Thus  the 
following  policy  was  developed: 
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Incorporate  common-core  curriculum  in  all 
levels  of  schooling  from  pre-commissioning 
through  SSC. 

(1)  Implementation  of  the  common  core 
will  require  a  coordinated  effort  over  a  period  of 
about  five  years.  In  order  to  properly  direct  this 
effort,  a  single  responsible  staff  agency  will  be 
given  the  implementation  mission.  In  this  light, 
the  following  actions  are  felt  to  be  necessary  for  a 
successful  program. 

(2)  To  ensure  that  the  common  core  is 
introduced  uniformly,  the  responsible  staff  agen¬ 
cy  will  monitor  and  direct  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  common  core.  This  will 
ensure  continuity  between  courses  from  pre-com¬ 
missioning  through  SSC  and  will  ensure  continui¬ 
ty  between  the  common  core.  Self-Development 
and  individual  assessment  programs. 

(3)  The  responsible  staff  agency  will  also 
determine  the  best  method  of  presenting  the 


common  core — modular,  integrated  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both — and  ensure  that  the  common 
core  is  presented  uniformly  for  each  course  level 
and  is  coordinated  between  course  levels. 

(4)  To  ensure  that  this  will  be  a  living 
system,  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
officer,  the  responsible  staff  agency  will  develop 
and  publish  a  method  by  which  a  common-core 
component  can  be  added  or  deleted  from  the 
common  core. 

(5)  To  provide  a  guide  for  the  officer  as  to 
what  he  should  be.  should  know  and  should  be 
able  to  do,  the  common-core  concept  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  professional  development 
roadmap  and  wilt  be  periodically  updated. 

f.  The  detailed  implementation  plan  with 
supporting  actions,  responsible  agencies  and  re¬ 
quired  completion  times  is  at  Appendix  2. 
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NOTE:  The  reader  is  encourged  to  read  Chapter  4 
of  Main  Report  (Vol  I)  prior  to  reading 
this  Annex  to  obtain  the  background  on 
Adult  Learning  and  Decision  Making 
Theory. 


Annex  P 

Education  and  Training  Methods 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 

a.  The  officer  corps  is  faced  with  ever  more 
complex  challenges.  The  trends  of  increasing 
complexity  and  rate  of  change  are  not  likely  to 
decrease  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Today,  officer 
professional  development,  and  more  specifically, 
the  education  and  training  components,  are  driv¬ 
en  by  where  one  learns — at  a  service  school, 
through  occasional  excursions  into  correspon¬ 
dence  courses,  or  civil  schooling  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
gree  or  added  training.  As  the  complexity  of  an 
officer’s  environment  increases,  so  does  the  stress 
of  living  in  that  environment.  The  pressures  to 
keep-up,  slay  current  and  comprehend  the  proper 
utilization  of  more  complex  systems,  all  add  to 
time  pressures  which  make  it  difficult  to  ponder, 
reflect  and  draw  insights  about  the  profession. 
We  are  approaching  a  state  of  “undcability.” 

b.  It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  think  that  a  few 
years  of  college  or  graduate  school  is  an  adequate 
foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  There  is  too 
much  to  learn  and  retain  for  the  status  quo  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  system  to  remain  intact.  A 
thoughtfully  created  and  executed  program  of  on¬ 
going,  continious  training  and  education  is  re¬ 
quired  of  every  officer  to  avoid  having  his  knowl¬ 
edge  become  obsolete.  A  lifestyle  of  life-long  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  must,  not  an  option.  An  officer  must 
be  expected  to  study,  not  just  allowed  to. 

c.  The  PDOS  desired  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system  seeks  to  meet  today’s  education  and 
training  challenges  through  an  evolutionary 
movement  toward  an  ’’education  and  training 
life-style  model.”  The  principal  ways  this  is 
achieved  is  through  active  involvement  by  all 
major  actors  in  the  professional  development 
process — the  individual  officer,  the  mentor  in 
the  school  and  in  the  unit,  the  unit  and  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  school.  These  playeis  use  an  array  of 
methods  ;o  achieve  the  desired  BE-KNOW-DO 
outcomes.  Collectively,  these  methods  must  help 
make  success  at  education  and  training  achieva¬ 


ble.  Successful  methods  are  defined  as  those 
which: 

(1)  Provide  a  disciplined  way  to  group 
knowledge  and  skills  so  they  can  be  effectively 
learned. 

(2)  Help  the  officer  learn  the  knowledge 
and  skills  farter  and  retain  them  'onger. 

(3)  Make  things  simpler  so  officers  make 
smart  decisions  at  the  right  time. 

d.  The  PDOS  education  and  training  meth¬ 
ods  strategy  seeks  to  provide  the  major  players 
the  means  to  successfully  meet  today’s  and  to¬ 
morrow’s  challenges.  These  means  use  both  tradi¬ 
tional  education  and  training  technologies  as  well 
as  electronic  methods.  The  mentorship  portion  of 
the  study  (VOL  III,  Annex  1)  will  deal  in  some 
depth  with  this  vitally  important  method  to  aid 
in  professional  development.  Other  important 
“non-electronic”  methods  are  addressed  through¬ 
out  each  development  period  [e.g.,  field  training, 
exercises  at  the  National  Training  Center  and 
throughout  the  Army,  professional  reading,  case 
studies,  face-to-face  seminars,  etc.].  The  intent  of 
the  PDOS  effort  is  to  stress  both  the  proven  con¬ 
ventional  methods  and  those  advanced  computer 
technologies  which  are  determined  to  be  most 
promising  in  assisting  officers  to  meet  today’s 
and  tommarow's  challenges.  As  advanced  com¬ 
puter  technologies  are  less  developed  than  non¬ 
computer  techniques,  the  major  focus  of  this  an¬ 
nex  is  directed  toward  the  ”tech”  applications. 
These  must  be  used  to  their  full  potential  in  mak¬ 
ing  success  achievable  on  the  battlefield. 

2.  PURPOSE. 

a.  To  describe  which  computer  technologies 
and  non-electronic  methods  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  during  each  officer  development  period  in 
support  of  the  professional  development  roles  of 
all  major  participants  and  the  varied  training  and 
education  needs  of  officers. 
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b.  To  define  what  new'  initiatives  and  poli¬ 
cies  arc  necessary  which,  when  implemented,  will 
enhance  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  com¬ 
puter  technologies  in  support  of  the  overall 
PDOS  education  and  training  strategies. 

3.  Discussion, 
a.  Background. 

(1)  Definitions: 

(a)  PDOS  education  and  training  methods: 
Are  those  which  should  be  emphasized  to  sup¬ 
port  the  individual  officers,  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions  and  unit  and  school  MENTORS  in  per¬ 
forming  their  professional  development  roles 
during  each  development  period. 

(b)  TRAINING:  Involves  learning  some 
specified  pattern  of  behavior.  The  result  is  per¬ 
formance  involving  a  skill.  Training  teaches 
someone  how  to  perform  a  task.  It  transmits  past 
experience  or  “known”  knowledge. 

(c)  EDUCATION:  Involves  how  to  think 
and  decide.  It  involves  new  concept  formula¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  development  and  growth  of 
the  individual.  A  result  of  education  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  insights — an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  concepts:  an  understanding  of  how  to 
articulate  one’s  intent  and  frame  of  reference; 
and,  an  understanding  of  context.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  training  and  education  is  important 
in  that  it  permits  a  comparison  of  present  with 
future  needs  for  the  Army  and  this  distinction 
underlies  the  general  thrust  of  this  annex. 

(d)  COMPUTER  COMMUNICATION- 
BASED  INSTRUCTION  (CCBI):  Is  the  umbrel¬ 
la  term  used  in  the  PDOS  analysis  for  the  family 
of  electronic  technologies  used  in  training  and 
education.  The  word  “communication”  is  added 
to  the  more  common  term.  CBI.  as  communica¬ 
tions  technologies  are  now  inseparable  from 
those  associated  with  the  more  traditional  educa¬ 
tional  uses  of  the  computer. 

(e)  COMPUTER  LITERACY;  Is  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  computer  is  and  the  func¬ 
tions  it  may  perform.  One  who  is  computer  liter¬ 
ate  has  the  ability  to  apply  computer-related 
terms,  concepts  and  capabilities  to  one’s  job. 
Computer  literacy  skills  equate  to  oral  and  read¬ 
ing  skills.  The  concept  of  computer  literacy  in  an 
education  setting  is  not  simply  learning  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  a  word  processor  or  spread  sheet  nor  is 
it  learning  how  to  program  a  computer.  Those 
tasks  arc  skills-bascd  which  are  learned  through 
training.  Within  an  educational  context,  comput¬ 
er  literacy  refers  to  the  capability  to  use  the  com¬ 
puter  as  a  too!  for  gathering,  processing  and  com¬ 


municating  information  related  to  the  learning 
process.  In  one’s  organizational  setting,  it  refers 
to  using  it  for  intelligent  application  and  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  learned  knowledge  and  skills. 

(0  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  (AI): 
Is  the  science  of  giving  human-like  learning  and 
thinking  qualities  to  machines.  Although  there 
are  a  number  of  sub-fields  in  AI,  the  major  focus 
of  the  PDOS  education  and  training  methods 
analysis  is  on  the  use  of  AI  for  knowledge  acqui¬ 
sition  and  retention  and  the  application  of  AI  to 
provide  a  new  level  of  speed  and  simplicity  to  the 
decision-making  process. 

(2)  Assumptions: 

(a)  We  are  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  technology  revolution.  Electronic  technol¬ 
ogy  is  not  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  prolifer¬ 
ate  its  development  and  use  in  an  organizational 
environment,  however.  Computers  have  been  in 
wide  use  for  only  about  25  years.  The  first  decade 
in  which  computers  were  used  saw  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  accounting  and  clerical  functions.  In  the 
1 970’s,  the  emphasis  was  moved  up  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  aid  first-line  operational  personnel. 
The  earliest  attempts  to  use  computers  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  were  fledgling  trials  that  had  only 
limited  success.  In  the  1980’s,  a  third  wave  of 
complex  applications  has  begun  which  has  assist¬ 
ed  users  in  higher-level  functions  such  as  learn¬ 
ing.  concept  acquisition  and  development  of  de¬ 
cision-making  stategies. 

(/)  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  pursue 
the  development  of  computers  to  assist  in  officer 
professional  development  in  the  school  environ¬ 
ment. 

(2)  The  PDOS  computer  development 
stategy  proposes  a  three-phase  process  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  typical  development  cycle  for 
advanced  education  computer  tehnology.  The 
process  begins  in  one  or  more  schools  as  a  pilot 
project,  goes  through  an  assessment  phase  and 
then  reaches  a  decision  point  where  expansion 
options  are  considered  (e.g.,  to  other  schools,  to 
special  branches,  to  Reserve  Components,  collab¬ 
oration  with  civilian  higher  education,  with  other 
services,  and  even  to  individual  officers’  homes 
for  their  personnal  (and  family  use).  See  Figure 
P-1. 

(b)  We  must  invest  in  technologies  which 
increase  our  human  capability.  We  are  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  simply  teaching  officers  how  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  learn  subject  material  faster.  Rather,  we 
assume  that  we  must  make  technology  a  natural 
expansion  of  the  officer’s  environment  in  a 
peacetime  or  wartime  setting. 
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(c)  Wo  must  use  C'CBI  to  assist  com¬ 
manders.  staffs  and  key  decision  makers  in  mak¬ 
ing  sound  decisions  in  a  high-stress,  fast-paced, 
rapidly-changing,  complex  environment.  With¬ 
out  some  aids  being  made  available  to  discipline 
the  officer's  decision  process,  the  officer  will  take 
many  "short  outs"  in  that  process.  If  developed 
properly.  CCB1  will  help  discipline  that  process 
and  thereby  minimize  an  officer's  imprudent 
short  cu»s  while  increasing  the  tempo  of  decision 
making  in  the  combat  and  peacetime  decision- 
making  cycle. 

(d)  Resource  assumptions: 

( 1)  In  those  cases  where  it  cannot  be  objec¬ 
tively  shown  that  losses  to  effectiveness  will  out¬ 
weigh  gains  in  efficiency,  there  will  be  heavy 
DoD  and  Congressional  pressure  to  consolidate 
among  the  services  these  functions  and  tasks  not 
unique  to  the  land,  sea  or  air  battle.  The  expenses 
and  long-term  commitment  associated  with  com¬ 
puter  technologies  will  be  particularly  scrutinized 
for  pooled  resource  opportunities. 

(2)  Th  various  services  will  be  expected  to 
look  to  civilian  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  their  service  research  agencies  to  assist  in 
the  orderly  transition  from  the  existing  "book 
and  oral-based"  educational  models  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  based  on  the  addition  of  computer 
and  other  technologies. 

(J)  Pressure  will  increase  to  provide  Re¬ 
serve  Component  units  and  personnel  with  rapid 


and  efficient  training  and  education  assistance 
using  computer  technologies.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  factors  which  have  been  determined  to  be 
important  to  economically  justify  computer 
learning  techniques  will  be  met.  Automated 
training  techniques  have  proven  to  be  highly  eco¬ 
nomical  when  the  following  general  conditions 
are  met.*  Other  icccnt  rcscarchcis  have  noted 
additional  factors  as  important  to  student  effi¬ 
ciency  and  learning  comprehension,  however, 
this  list  appeals  common  to  all  of  the  reference 
sources  investigated: 

(a)  There  is  no  significant  change  in  the 
learning  objectives  to  a  target  course  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  during  the  development  of 
the  computer-based  courseware  and  after  the 
fielding  of  the  training  package. 

(/>)  There  is  a  student  population  base  of 
sufficient  size  to  amortize  courseware  develop¬ 
ment  and  hardware  acquisition  costs  at  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  budget  ratio. 

(e)  The  automated  learning  courseware  is 
accessed  by  users  without  undue  negative  envi¬ 
ronmental  experiences  (e.g..  requiring  that  stu¬ 
dents  time-share  during  off-duty  hours  or  other 
highly  inconvenient  times  such  as  early  morning 
hours). 


*  Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation.  Automated 
ISM  Training  Technical  Report.  Contract  No  MDA903-83- 
C-047-1.  p.  3. 
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Figure  P-1:  Typical  Advanced  Education  Technology  Cycle 
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( d)  Maintaining  the  quality  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Army  leaders  is  the  most  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  education  and  training  system. 
Although  many  factors  affect  leader  perform¬ 
ance,  the  emphasis  on  education  and  training 
methods  to  obtain  and  retain  the  depth  of  officer 
knowledge,  their  retention  of  technical  and  tacti¬ 
cal  skills  and  the  need  for  an  enhanced  officer 
decision-making  capability  will  continue  to  be  vi¬ 
tal  to  having  an  officer  corps  capable  of  prepar¬ 
ing  Army  units  for  war.  leading  and  sustaining 
them  in  combat  and  winning. 

b.  Assessment  Of  The  Education  And  Train¬ 
ing  Needs  Of  The  Officer  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  System. 

(1)  The  officer  corps  is  faced  with  ever 
more  complex  challenges  ip  its  peacetime  and 
battlefield  environments  and  will  experience  new 
challenges  for  the  future.  In  the  face  of  these  chal¬ 
lenges,  we  must  develop  new  methods  to  leant 
and  make  decisions  better,  faster  and  smarter. 
The  education  and  training  system  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  these  new  challenges: 

(a)  New  Peacetime  Challenges:  There  is  less 
time  to  learn  on  the  job.  Peacetime  tasks  are 
more  complex.  There  arc  more  missions  to  pre¬ 
pare  for.  There  is  less  time  available  to  maintain 
readiness.  A  higher  level  of  unit  training  and  unit 
readiness  is  required  because  the  battlefield  of 
the  future  will  be  more  complex  and  more  imme¬ 
diately  demanding.  Better  resource  management 
is  immediately  required.  It  is  hard  to  retain  skill 
competency  and  currency,  it  is  continuously  be¬ 
ing  used  as  pan  of  ongoing  activities. 

(b)  Modem  Battlefield  Challenges:  The 
modem  battlefield  is  more  complex  and  requires 
a  greater  scope  and  a  greater  range  of  operations 
at  all  levels.  There  arc  more  sophisticated  sys¬ 
tems  to  integrate  and  in  greater  numbers.  Wc 
must  be  able  to  do  more  with  less  forces  and  with 
less  resources.  It  is  more  important  to  achieve 
excellence  on  the  battlefield  from  a  "standing 
start.” 

(c)  New  Challenges  for  the  Future:  Missions 
will  change  at  a  rapid  rate.  Technological  change 
will  accelerate.  The  Threat  will  continuously 
change.  Society  will  be  in  a  continous  state  of 
evolutionary  change.  The  officer  corps  will  face 
changes  in  concepts,  doctrines  and  force  struc¬ 
tures.  The  competencies  required  of  officers  will 
change. 

(2)  During  the  course  of  this  study,  the  study 
group  received  a  number  of  letters  addressing  the 
high-technology  environment  with  respect  to 
these  challenges.  One  letter,  in  particular  for  a 


US  Army  service  school  commander  sullinctly, 
summed  up  the  delemma  facing  the  Army’s  pro¬ 
fessional  development  system. 

“The  ‘System’  or  ‘technology*  of  the  battle¬ 
field  may  be  overtaking  our  hopes  of  pro¬ 
gressively  mastering  the  art  and  science  of 
warfare.” 

“The  time  required  for  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  our  new  systems,  as  well  as  that 
needed  to  effectively  utilize  and  manage 
them,  is  becoming  unacceptable." 

“We  have  successfully  used  technology  to  in¬ 
crease  our  capabilities — we  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
ploited  technolgy  to  simplify  procedures.” 

(3)  The  1982  Defense  Science  Board  Sum¬ 
mer  Study  on  Training  and  Training  Tcchnolo 
recommended  that  the  Sendees  “.  .  .  accele.a  ,. 
the  introduction  of  Computer  Assisted  Instruc 
lion  into  the  schoolbousc  and  transportability  to 
the  field." 

The  1 984  Army  Science  Board  Summer  Study  on 
“Leading  and  Manning  Army  21”  reflected  the 
following  in  its  interim  out-brief:  “The  current 
Army  informal  leadership  development  system 
does  not  enhance  tne  qualities  necessary'  for  lead¬ 
er  independence,  creativity  and  flexibility  in  bat¬ 
tlefield  decision  making  on  the  Army  2 1  battle¬ 
field  and  in  peacetime."  Taken  together  these 
two  findings  suggest  a  need  for  an  increased  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  spent  on  using  technology  to  assist  all 
Army  leaders  in  developing  decision-making 
skills  and  solving  problematic  situations.  This  is 
a  need  which  can  only  be  satisfied  through  educa¬ 
tion.  These  efforts  must  be  undertaken  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  arc  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
critical  need  for  officer  to  maintain  their  in- 
depth  technical  and  tactical  competence  and 
skills  learned  through  training. 

The  annex  introduces  an  evolving  education  and 
training  model  which,  when  fully  implemented, 
will  permit  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  inquire 
more  rapidly  than  is  experienced  now  under  the 
present  operative  education  mode’.  The  time  it 
takes  today  to  learn  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skills  is  so  great  that  there  is  insufficient  time 
avilabie  in  school  or  the  unit  for  leaning  how  to 
conduct  effective  decisionmaking  or  learning 
other  critical  educationoricnted  concepts. 

Previous  studies,  notable  RETO.  estimated  that 
officers  spend  about  80  percent  of  their  post- 
commissioning  Army  school  time  in  matters  as¬ 
sociated  with  training.  Tomorrow's  challenge  is 
to  operate  under  an  education  and  training  strat¬ 
egy  using  advanced  technologies  which  will  meet 
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future  education  needs  without  sacrificing  to¬ 
day’s  successes  in  training. 

(4)  Findings  from  the  PDOS-Conducted 
Survey  Relating  to  Education  and  Training 
Methods: 

(a)  A  number  of  PDOS  survey  findings 
relate  to  education  and  training  methods.  Over¬ 
all,  47  percent  of  the  respondents  agree  (53  per¬ 
cent  disagree)  that  the  current  education  and 
training  system  prepares  them  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fielding  of  high-technology  operational  sys¬ 
tems.  The  most  severe  problem,  however,  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  at  the  major  and  lieutenant  colonel 
levels,  as  Figure  P-3  affirms: 

(b)  Other  findings  indicate  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  instructional  methods  and  service  school  in¬ 
structor  experience,  quanity,  and  quality  is  not 
adequate. 

(c)  Respondents  perceive  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  preparation  for  officer  students 
to  become  mentors  (a  leader,  teacher,  coach  and 
guide).  See  Figure  P-4.  This  may  be  the  result  of 
TRADOC  service  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
CAS3  not  having  enough  mature  and  exper¬ 
ienced  mentor  role  models.  Fully.  73%  of  the 
lieutenant  through  colonel  respondents  and  70% 


of  the  general  officer  respondents  agreed  that  the 
mode  of  service  school  instruction  needs  to  be 
expanded  to  include  small  groups  with  mentor 
insturctors.  Sec  Figure  P-5. 

Figure  P-3:  Percent  of  Surveys  Respondents  Indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  Education  and  Tiaining  Systems  Prepare 
Officers  to  Keep  Pace  With  the  Fielding  of  High  Tech¬ 
nology  Systems. 
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Figure  P-4:  Percent  of  Survey  Respondents  Indicat¬ 
ing  That  Their  Most  Recent  School  Experience  Effec¬ 
tive  Prepared  them  to  Become  Mentors. 
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*  This  is  a  captain  school  where  there  is  close  contaci  with 
mentor  role  models. 
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Figure  P-2  Tomorrow's  Challenges 
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Figure  P-5:  Percentage  Of  Survey  Respondents  Who 
Agree  That  The  Method  Of  Teaching  Small  Groups  Of 


Students  Wtih  A  "Mentoring'  Faculty 
panded. 
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c.  Assessment  of  the  Current  Training  And 
Education  Methods  Found  In  the  Officer  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  System: 

( 1 )  Education/Knowlcdge  Models:  There 
is  no  readily  identifiable  nor  commonly  used  the¬ 
oretical  model  for  education  and  training  upon 
which  the  current  post-commissioning  profes¬ 
sional  development  system  is  based. 

(a)  Current  Philosophy:  PDOS  construct¬ 
ed  a  model  to  reflect  the  major  components  of 
the  current  education  and  training  philosophy 
which  is  based  on  study  group  members’  exper¬ 
iences  within  the  existing  system  and  their  re¬ 
views  of  civilian  education  theories. 

1  Aim  of  Education:  The  current  philoso¬ 
phy  sees  the  aim  of  education  to  be  to:  join 
discrete  elements  under  the  structure  provided 
by  the  instructor:  pass  on  the  iradition  of  “know” 
knowledge,  thought  and  action:  and.  develop 
character  and  critical  thinking. 

2  Methodologies:  The  methodologies  used 
to  carry'  out  this  aim  are  traditionally:  training, 
the  use  of  the  primed  word  and  verbal  expres¬ 
sions,  using  the  instructor  as  an  "information  and 
feedback  conduit."  and  using  a  prescribed  curric¬ 
ulum  to  guide  the  development  of  learning  as  a 
“product." 

3  Strengths:  The  strengths  of  the  current 
philosophy  arc  found  in  its  reliance  on  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  experiences  of  the  instructor 
and  the  student  as  a  context  against  which  one 
can  teach  and  the  other  learn.  Insights,  however, 
tend  to  be  mediated  by  the  “rationality"  of  those 
experiences.  The  linkages  of  what  are  considered 
desired  behavior  to  what  are  considered  desired 
principles  arc,  of  necessity,  traditional.  The  ex¬ 
periences  arc  generally  undc-stood  by  all  in  the 
system.  The  emphasis  in  the  training  system  fo¬ 
cuses  student  attention  on  remaining  current  and 
developing  expertise  in  the  knowledge  of  narrow 
areas. 

4  Difficulties:  What  is  a  strength,  also. 
prcscnts  difficulties — education  and  training  is 
bnsited  by  the  depth  and  breadth  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  The  primary  “sources"  of  learning  arc 


“book  knowledge."  “teacher  knowledge"  and  ver¬ 
bal  dialogue.  The  conceptual  dimensions  of  these 
sources  arc  constrained  by  the  limited  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  verbal,  sensory  and  printed  media.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  inherent  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  place  of  innovation  and  creativity  in 
learning.  As  such,  major  new  techniques  are  slow 
to  evolve  and  there  is  a  stiong  built  in  resistance 
to  change.  The  “rules"  portrayed  are  based  on 
experience  and  arc  pooled  into  principles.  To  a 
degree  this  is  appropriate  as  new  initiatives 
should  have  to  withstand  rigid  scrutiny  to  replace 
existing  principles.  There  is  a  tendency  though 
for  rules  to  become  “fossilized"  and  unresponsive 
to  future  needs.  As  the  Army  post-commission¬ 
ing  school  system  applies  the  current  behavior/ 
rule  education  model,  the  difficulties  are  com¬ 
pounded  in  that  the  teacher  of  knowledge  and  the 
course  developer  arc.  in  most  cases,  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  Finaiiy.  a  major  challenge  to  the  train¬ 
ing  using  the  current  education  model  is  the  re¬ 
tention  ol  knowledge  and  skills  before  they 
become  obsolete.  See  Figure  P-6,  following  this 
discussion  of  education  3nd  training  models  for 
further  details  on  the  current  model  used  in  post¬ 
commissioning  military  schools. 

(/>)  Model  Based  On  The  Acquisition  Of 
Insight:  Another  model,  generally  not  found  in 
Army  schools  nor  used  widely  in  American  civil¬ 
ian  education,  is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  the 
acquisition  of  insights. 

/  Aim  of  Education:  The  aim  of  this  phi¬ 
losophy  is  to  stimulate  the  occurrence  of  insights 
and  understanding  for  the  student. 

2  Methodologies:  The  methodologies  re¬ 
quire  higher  orders  of  stimulation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  cognitive  processes. 

3  Strengths:  Allows  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  knowledge,  innovation  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  student.  The  instructional  mode 
orients  on  the  individual  student  deriving  his 
own  insights.  This  model  enhances  the  prospects 
for  an  internalization  of  higher  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  (see  Vol  I.  Chap  4  for  discussion  of  Frames 
of  Reference). 

4  Difficulties:  The  “vision”  created  by  the 
student  is  often  too  simplistic — too  cogni¬ 
tive — and  docs  not  deal  with  practical  matters 
such  as  the  execution  of  orders,  the  development 
of  attitudes,  the  establishment  of  traditions  and 
principles,  and  the  development  of  proper  con¬ 
duct.  The  insights  described  above  as  a  strength 
arc  not  derived  until  the  later  practical  applica¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  learning  cycle — too  late  if  Army 
officers  arc  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  the  appropriate 


level  of  excellence  from  a  “standing  start."  In 
short,  this  model  promotes  the  development  of 
new  information  and  profound  insights  but  is  too 
slow.  A  surrogate  is  needed  to  speed  the  process. 
For  a  description  of  this  model  see  Figure  P-7  on 
the  next  page. 


(c)  Communications  Education/Kncwl- 
edge  Model:  This  model,  along  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  adult  learning  theory  in  Annex  F.scrvcs  as 
the  theoretical  foundation  for  the  PDOS  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  strategy.  It  seeks  to  add  inter¬ 
disciplinary  computer  dimensions  to  the 
strengths  of  current  models  plus  adds  a  broader 
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Figure  P-6:  Current  Post-Commissioning  Military  School  Model 
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exposure  to  problematic  situations  than  can  an 
analytical  problem  sohing  approach.  This  model 
uses  simulations  and  the  computer  as  the  surro¬ 
gate  needed  to  speea  the  learning  cycle  process. 
This  PDOS  communications  model  is  based  on  a 
four  month  literature  review  and  series  of  inter¬ 
views  and  field  visits.  It  draws  heavily  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Doreen  Steg  (Drexcl  University),  re¬ 
cent  research  by  the  Army  Research  Institute 
(ARI).  publications  by  the  Camcgic-Mellon/IBM 
sponsored  consortium  of  universities,  work  by 
AT&T  and  Bell  laboratories  and  a  report  by  Dr. 
Arnold  G.  Fisch  (Center  of  Military  History), 
dated  3  November  1984  (refer  to  bibliography). 

1  Aim  of  Education:  The  aim  of  this  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  is  to  transmit  values,  for¬ 
mulate  new  concept,  create  for  the  student  a  con¬ 
tinued  lifestyle  of  learning,  cause  the  acquisition 
of  skills  through  the  use  of  technology,  use  tech¬ 
nology  for  training  in  skills  and  education  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  student's  mastery  and  retention  of 
skills  and  knowledge  while  decreasing  the  time 
required  to  gain  that  mastery:  use  technology  to 
enhance  decision  making,  reduce  complexity  in 
the  mastery  of  the  An  of  War:  and.  aid  in  the 
management  of  uncertainty. 

2  Methodologies:  The  methodologies  to 
carry  out  this  aim  include  the  addition  of  com¬ 
puters  to  the  dimensions  of  printed  word  and 
verbal  expression,  the  teacher  with  an  “enriched" 
guidc/mcntorship  role,  and  initial  and  refresher 
learning  in  a  variety  of  settings — not  just  the 
school. 

3  Strengths:  The  strengths  of  this  newer 
model  arc  that  it  accounts  for  traditional  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  proven  methods  while  absorb¬ 
ing  new  concepts.  The  techniques  proposed  by 
this  education  model  permit  the  student  to  use 
both  adaptive  (reactive)  and  adapting  (proactive) 


behavior.  The  learner  is  in  control — not  the  in¬ 
structor.  Skill  learning  and  skill  retention  are  en¬ 
hanced  when  the  courseware  is  matched  to  the 
learner’s  dominant  modality.  The  model  is  exper¬ 
ienced-based.  yet  open  for  growth,  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  insights.  It  accounts  for  self-motivation, 
self-assessment  and  self-regulation,  with  necessa¬ 
ry  system  controls.  As  one  of  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  this  model  is  the  transmission  of  values, 
their  acquisition  can  be  evaluated.  Finally,  it  in¬ 
corporates  advances  in  adult  learning  theory  and 
the  theories  associated  with  cognitive  complexi¬ 
ty. 

4  Difficulties:  This  model  is  new  (only 
about  35  years  old)  and  is  not  yet  fully  devel¬ 
oped — there  is  only  limited  use  to  date.  Were  this 
model  accepted  by  the  Army,  it  would  take  time 
to  transition  faculty  to  the  new  role  for  the  tcach- 
cr/mcntor  in  this  learner-controlled  system.  It 
will  take  several  years  to  reestablish  a  new  unity 
of  training  and  education  to  be  able  to  do  both  in 
less  time  than  is  takes  in  today's  Army  school 
environment.  The  development  of  new  course¬ 
ware  is  a  critical  activity  under  this  mod¬ 
el — service  schools  are  not  currently  resourced  to 
do  this.  Once  initiated,  this  model  will  sec  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  development  progress  at  a  rap¬ 
id  rate  -much  faster  than  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  existing  organization  structure.  Sec  Figure  P- 
8  for  further  details. 

(2)  Review  of  the  current  conditions: 

(a)  TRADOC  activities  which  have  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  developing  training  methods 
and  incorporating  new  technologies  are  vigorous¬ 
ly  carrying  out  those  responsibilities  within  the 
limits  of  their  current  mission  statements  and 
resources.  A  review  of  their  major  projects 
reveals  a  clear  emphasis  on  the  use  of  technology 
to  support  immediate  training  and  skill  needs. 
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Figure  P-7:  Characteristics  of  Another  Education/Knowledge  Model. 


What  is  sacrificed  under  the  current  system,  how¬ 
ever.  arc  the  longer-term  education  needs  which 
address  how  one  thinks,  makes  decisions,  con¬ 
ceptualizes.  develops  new  concepts  and  how  one 
articulates  his  intent  and  his  frame  of  reference. 
In  other  *ords.  the  education  component  associ¬ 
ated  with  mastering  the  Art  of  War  needs  more 
attention. 

(b)  There  arc  many  agencies  seeking  to 
gain  control  of  the  many  players  on  the  "comput¬ 
er  technology  bandwagon."  The  principal  play¬ 
ers  are  the  TRADOC  Army  Training  Support 
Center,  the  TRADOC  Training  Technology 
Agency,  the  TRADOC  Joint  Committee  on  Com¬ 
puter-Based  Instruction,  the  Army  Research 
Agency,  the  TRADOC/AMC  Army  Communica¬ 
tions  Technology  Office,  the  ARI  for  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Computer  Science,  the  TRADOC 
Combined  Arms  Training  Activity,  the  Soldiers 
Support  Center  (lead  TRADOC  agent  for  Artifi¬ 
cial  Intelligence).  Fort  Gordon  [TRADOC  lead 


agent  for  Automation]  and  the  Defense  Training 
Data  and  Analysis  Center. 

(c)  Several  ventures  are  underway  which 
focus  the  use  of  technology  on  specific  training/' 
skill  needs.  Some  examples  are  the  TRADOC 
"School  of  the  Air."  the  Intelligence  School's 
computer  literacy  training,  the  Engineer  School's 
computer  courseware  packages,  and  the  Army 
Training  Support  Center  s  and  Training  Technol¬ 
ogy  Agcncv's  activities. 

,d)  The  current  mission  of  the  Army 
Training  Support  Center  (ATSC)  is  to  support 
the  development,  conduct,  evaluation,  manage¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  Army  training  for 
all  levels  of  the  Active  and  tne  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents.  This  mission  is  carried  out  through  direc¬ 
torates  which  assure  an  integration  of  the  various 
train, ng  centers,  management  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  electronic  (computer-communication) 
technology  A  review  of  the  major  initiatives  of 
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Figure  P-8  Characteristics  of  Emerging  POOS  Communications  Education/Knowledge  Model 
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ATSC  revealed  that  thc>  are  focused  on  the  clear 
need  to  reduce  instruction  time,  save  dollars  as¬ 
sociated  with  courseware  development,  empha¬ 
size  simulation  and  hands-on  training  and  make 
more  simulations  available  to  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  units  and  organizations  so  as  to  increase 
their  level  of  training  proficiency.  It  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  current  training  missions  of  the 
ATSC  provide  that  agency  with  a  full  array  of 
activities  and  an  endless  list  of  needs  in  skill 
training  which  need  to  be  enhanced  through  sim¬ 
ulations  and  technology.  However,  the  “needs 
lists"  are  based  on  the  behavior/rule  education 
model  (Figure  P-6)  and  arc  susceptible  to  deterio¬ 
ration  over  time. 

(c)  The  current  mission  of  the  TRADOC 
Training  Technology  Activity  (TTA)  is  to  implc- 

•  per  discussion  with  (lIX'SOl’S.  I)  \M<  )-TRS  based  on 
I9S4  3Sf>y. 


ment  training  research  and  institutionalize  suc¬ 
cessful  results  to  improve  Army  training  * 

TTA  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  training 
researchers  te.g..  Army  Research  Institute)  and 
the  field  users.  Their  focus  is  on  user  problems 
and  providing  test  beds  [currently  Forts  Knox. 
Lee  and  Ruckerj. 

(0  H  hat  is  generally  missing  from  current 
initiatives  is  a  focused  effort  at  using  technology  to 
aid  in  the  education  component  of  professional 
development  and  an  updating  of  the  mode!  used  as 
a  basis  for  our  approach  to  education  and  train¬ 
ing.  If  new  technology  initiatives  were  based  on 
the  nesver  communications  mode!  (Figure  P-8),  it 
would  be  possible  to  develop  computer  training 
based  on  indvidualized  courseware  with  an 
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Figure  P-9:  increase  in  U3MA  Cadet  Utilization  of  ISS  between  AY83-84  and  AY84-85 
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aulhoring  package  and  nienudriven  system  rather 
than  having  to  use  a  single-sensory  language.  In 
addition,  the  coherent  development  of  decision 
making  and  other  cognitive  processes  throughout 
an  officer's  career  is  a  long-term,  continuous  ef¬ 
fort. 

1  ARI  is  conducting  research  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  intelligence  (Al)  and  cognitive 
science  to  computer-based  instruction  targeted  at 
making  courseware  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
more  complex  cognitive-skill  needs  of  officers 
(i.e..how  to  think  and  conduct  decision  making). 

2  Additionally,  there  are  some  TRADOC 
initiatives  in  these  areas  such  as  the  family  of 
TRADOC  wargames.  NTC  computer-aided  sim¬ 
ulations.  work  being  done  by  the  Al-Robotics  of¬ 
fice  at  the  Soldiers  Support  Center,  the  comput¬ 
er-based.  interactive  obstacle-planning  practical 
exercise  courseware  developed  for  the  Engineer 
School  and  the  S1MC.AT  exercise  at  Fort  Knox. 
PDOS  concluded  that  more  resources  must  be 
allocated  to  TRADOC  in  order  to  add  an  even 
stronger  capability  to  develop  courseware  for  ed¬ 
ucation  purposes  in  addition  to  that  for  training. 
The  proposed  education  and  ‘raining  policies 
will  enable  strong,  proactive  links  to  those  uni¬ 
versity  communities  pioneering  “smart"  course¬ 
ware  designed  to  enhance  decision  making  and 
more  efficient  mastery  of  skills. 

3  Outside  the  TRADOC  community,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  has  also  been 
involved  in  the  application  of  technology  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  As  a  post-secondary  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education.  USMA's  focus  is  pri¬ 
marily  on  education  and  the  cognitive  processes. 
It  provides  a  unique  environment  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  “smart  courseware".  It  is  an  ideal  can¬ 
didate  to  serve  as  an  "institutional  mentor"  for 
CCBI  education  initiatives.  With  a  controlled  en¬ 
vironment  and  a  faculty  responsive  to  Army 
needs,  they  can  lend  stability  to  a  dynamic  pro¬ 
cess.  develop  and  test  new  courseware  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  "organizational  cloning"  as  appropri¬ 
ate  in  scnice  schools.  USMA  has  experienced  a 
dramatic  growth  in  the  use  of  its  Instruction 
Support  System  (ISS)  by  cadets  (see  Figure  P-9). 
It  is  therefore  in  a  good  position  to  offer  scn  ice 
schools  assistance  in  how  to  absorb  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  the  use  of  computers  for  education/ 
cognitive  development  purposes  based  upon 
their  "lessons  learned."  Moreover.  West  Point 
clearly  enjoys  a  strong  proactive  relationship 
with  the  academic  communty  and  is  already  sup¬ 


porting  the  Army  in  many  areas  (e.g..Ieadership 
development,  military  history,  integration  of  wo¬ 
men  officers  and  dual  service  member  families 
into  the  Army,  and  economic  and  manpower 
analysis).  The  PDOS  group  strongly  supports 
building  on  this  Army-USMA  relationship  in  the 
exercise  of  the  PDOS  CCBI  initiatives. 

4  Recently  US  News  and  World  Report 
examined  a  sampling  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation's  354  "honor  role"  of  public  secondary 
schools  to  determine  what  makes  great  schools 
great.  Teachers  and  students  were  surveyed  as  to 
where  more  money  could  best  be  spent  in  their 
school.  The  top  item  on  the  list  was  buy  ing  better 
instructional  material  (47.3  percent  of  the  re¬ 
sponses.)* 

It  is  hypothesized  that  this  is  also  true  in  the 
military  school  system.  Better,  smarter  course¬ 
ware  is  clearly  perceived  as  a  high  pay-off  area  in 
which  to  place  more  resources. 

d.  Education  And  Training  Methods  Strate¬ 
gies. 

(1)  Given  the  identified  needs  and  back¬ 
ground  research  related  to  past  and  present  edu¬ 
cation  theories,  the  PDOS  group  has  formulated 
a  general  statement,  in  diagram  form,  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Army  post-commissioning  education  sys¬ 
tem. 

(2)  The  educational  strategy  proposed  here 
to  support  the  major  PDOS  initiatives  secs 
changes  in  each  of  the  components  presented 
above.  In  general,  the  PDOS  model  places  more 
responsibility  on  the  individual  officer  for  initial 
learning  and  promotes  a  role  for  the  school 
faculty  that  extends  beyond  the  initial  phase  of 
the  learning  cycle.  Recent  TRADOC  initiatives 
have  been  supportive  of  a  mentor  faculty  role 
provided  that  the  necessary  quality,  numbers  and 
experience  of  anticipated  mentor  faculty  can  be 
provided  the  scn  ice  schools  to  make  this  a  reali¬ 
ty.  In  the  long  term,  this  mentor-faculty  role  ap¬ 
proach  will  provide  the  kind  of  resident  school 
experience  required  at  the  start  of  each  develop¬ 
ment  period  which  provides  the  context  for  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  an  officer  experiences 
in  follow-on  assignments. 

(3)  The  strategies  for  installing  the  PDOS- 
recommcndcd  education  and  training  methods 
arc  developed  with  an  understanding  of  the  need 
to  prioritize  limited  resources,  to  more  effective¬ 
ly  incorporate  computer  technology  especially  to 
enhance  decision-making  and  cognitive  develop- 


*  US  News  and  World  Report.  Aug  2~.  84:  “What  Stakes 
Great  Schools  Great.-  b>  Lucia  Sotor/ano.  p.  >1. 
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Figure  P-1 0:  Current  Education  Strategy.  (*  Refer  to  Annex  F  for  explanation  of  learning  cycle.) 
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EOUCATIOMAL  STRATEGY  TO  SUPPORT  HOPS  PHILOSOPHY 


-TEACH  RES  AND  NON-RES 

-ESfABMSH/rtAINTAIN  ELECTRONIC  KNOWLEDGE 
BASE  FOR  COMMON  USE  (DOCTRINE;  COURSE 
DEVELOPMENT;  COMPETENCY  TESTING,  ETC.) 

-MENTOR  •  TEACH/COACH/ADVISE/COURSE  DEVEL 
DOCTRINE  DEVEL. 
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r-ig  jre  P-1 1 :  Education  Strategy  To  Support  PDOS  Philosophy. 
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ment  and  to  support  the  varied  roles  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  mentor,  school  and  unit.  The  aims  of  boti. 
the  education  and  training  strategies  are  to: 

(a)  Make  computer  technologies  a  natural 
extension  of  the  officer  in  the  peacetime  and  the 
wartime  workplaces  without  sacrificing  the  value 
of  non-eieclronic  methods: 

(b)  Make  the  transition  to  major  new  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  methods  in  an  evolutionary 
way  over  the  next  decade: 

(c)  Provide  a  concept  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  current  Army  culture  and  leadership — this  is 
not  an  overnight  strategy: 

(d)  Meet  the  “Army  21”  challenges  which 
officers  face  in  terms  of  sound  officer  decision 
making  under  the  stresses  of  combat. 

The  unique  aims  and  major  thrusts  of  each  of 
these  strategics  arc  shown  in  Figure  P-12  (next 
page  foldout). 

c.  The  Mix  Of  Non-Elcctronic  And  Electron¬ 
ic  Education  And  Training  Methods. 

(1)  The  resident  school  experience  at  the 
beginning  of  each  development  period  introduces 
the  student  to  methods  which  will  be  emphasized 
throughout  that  schooling  as  well  as  in  assign¬ 
ments  during  the  follow-on  development  period. 
The  methods  mix  is  specifically  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  roles  of  the  major  participants  in  officer 
education  and  training:  the  student/officer,  the 
mentor,  the  unit/organization  and  the  school. 
The  mix  of  methods  and  roles  was  determined 
with  an  awareness  of  several  factors:  the  various 
kinds  of  proficiency  needed  (e.g..  technical, 
human  interaction,  communication,  conceptual, 
me.),  changes  in  the  importance  of  each  type  of 
proficiency  over  lime  as  the  officer  progresses  in 
his  work  or  level  of  responsibility  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  the  officer  is  expected  to  assume 
for  his  own  self-development.  For  a  description 
of  the  development  roles  and  methods  which  are 
to  be  emphasized,  sec  Figure  P-13  foldout).  For 
futher  details  as  to  how  this  analysis  was  con¬ 
ducted.  refer  to  the  work  by  Dunn,  entitled  “De¬ 
tailed  Analysis  of  Best  Education  and  Training 
Mix.”  October.  1984. 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one 
method  of  instruction  is  most  cost  effective  for 
all  types  of  military  instruction.*  Latitude  must 
be  gi\cn  to  each  school  to  define  and  refine  the 
media  used  for  specific  lessons.  This  study  offers 


*  "C  ost  Effectiveness  of  <  oiiipuicr  Based  Instruction  in  Mili¬ 
tary  framing.”  by  Orlansks  and  String.  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis.  IDA  Paper  l’l  .175.  April.  1979:  p  78. 


guidance  as  to  which  methods  to  emphasize  and 
when,  in  order  to  target  research,  development 
and  the  allocation  of  limited  resources.  The  rec¬ 
ommended  mix  (see  Figure  P-13)  ictains  proven 
non-electronic  methods  such  as  field  training, 
military  leading  programs  and  exercises  at  the 
National  Training  Center.  The  electronic  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  emphasized  feature: 

/  Computer-Assisted  Irstruction  (CA1) 
which  relies  on  a  common  data  base  and  instruc¬ 
tional  packages  to  provide  the  student  with  in- 
depth  knowledge  or  information  at  a  refresher  or 
familiarization  level  via  multi-sensory  course¬ 
ware; 

2  Computer  simulations  (wargames).  spe¬ 
cifically  emphasized  for  captains  through  colo¬ 
nels: 

3  Computer  teleconferencing  such  as  the 
TRADOC  “School  of  the  Air”  and  the  US  Army 
Forum; 

4  Artificial  Intelligence — Expert  Systems 
for  officers  to  use  to  acquire  knowledge  and  use  it 
in  the  decision-making  process: 

5  Strategic  planning/future  policy  impact 
analysis  aid  for  use  by  senior  Army  decision 
makers  to  assist  them  in  their  own  development 
and  to  with  a  long-range  navigation  lool/aid  for 
the  monitoring  of  PDOS  major  thrusts.* 

(2)  The  overall  aim  of  the  mix  of  electron¬ 
ic  methods,  referred  to  throughout  this  study  as 
CCBI  is  to  increase  the  tempo  of  prudent  officer 
decision  making  under  battlefield  and  peacetime 
stress.  The  intermediate  aims  of  CCBI  policies 
arc  to  teach  officers  to  learn  smarter  and  faster, 
to  combat  skill  obsolescence,  improve  knowledge 
and  skill  retention  and  make  computers  a  natural 
addition  to  the  tools  used  in  an  officer’s  environ¬ 
ment. 

1.  Recommendations. 

a.  Education  And  Training  Methods  Base- 
Policies.  The  education  and  training  methods 


*  In  the  “Concept  for  General  Officer/Scnior  Executive  Serv¬ 
ice  Development"  and  the  Army  Research  Institute  DR  AIT 
FM  22-999.  Senior  Army  Leadership  Manual,  multidimen¬ 
sional  integrrtive  skills  are  stressed  as  imponant  to  executive 
performance  at  the  most  senior  levels  This  is  realized  primar¬ 
ily  through  the  impact  senior  leaders  can  potentially  have 
through  proactive  planning  in  peace  or  war.  The  computer 
assisted  aid  developed  by  the  PDOS  team  whiie  conducting 
us  futures  analysis  is  believed  to  be  a  useful  process  for  assisi- 
mg  senior  leaders  in  performing  better  long  range  planning.  It 
is.  also,  believed  to  be  a  key  pan  of  the  PDOS  Implementa¬ 
tion  strategv  as  it  provides  a  continuous  review  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  which  the  major  thrusts  are  headed. 
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TRAINING 


•  PSOV'DE  COHERENT.  RATIONAL  STRATEGY  F OR  PREPARING  OFFICERS  FOR  Each 
assignment  (sustain  combat  READINESS  and  technical  proficiency). 

•  MAXIMIZE  Each  OFFICER'S  CAPABILITY  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  SKILLS  NECESSARY  IN 
CURRENT  AND  NEXT  ASSIGNMENT. 

•  Increase  speed  of  learning  technical  skills  and  skill  retention 
t  PROVIDE  WORKABLE  concept  to  COMBAT  skill  OBSOLESCENCE 

•  GAIN  FACTUAL  KNOWLEDGE  W|Tri  ASSISTANCE  OF  LEARNER  CONTROLLED  SOFTWARE 


Training  Strategy  MAJOR  THRUSTS 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STRATE6 


•  Reinforce  each  officer's  responsibility  for  obtaining/maintaining 

FACTUAL  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED  TO  BE  TECHNICALLY  PROFICIENT  (A  PREREQUISITE  FOR 
SKILL  TRAINING). 

«  Gradually  move  captain  level  resident  school  focus  .to  include  more 

EXPERIENTIAL  APPLICATION  OF  SKILL  PORTION  OF  LEARNING  CYCLE  AND  LESS 
ACQUIRING  KNOWLEDGE  PORTION. 


irat* 
f  SX./US 


item* 


^\^£*rs<us*tn#L' 

X  tirructnoN  • 


This  permits  schools  to  place  even  more  emphasis  on 

TRAINING  SUPPORT  FOR  UNITS/ORGANIZATIONS 
Training  Strategy  MAJOR  THRUSTS  (cont) 

•  Conduct  array  of  short,  functional  modules  or  courses  (by  SVC  schools 

AND  CIVILIAN  INSTITUTIONS)  TARGETED  TO  SPECIFIC  CURRENT  OR  NEXT 
ASSIGNMENT  NEEDS. 

•  Provide  common  core  curriculum  strategy. 

•  Provide  umbrella  evaluation  (self-assessment  and  skill  competency) 
strategy. 

•  Builo/maintain  computer  knowledge  bases  (maintained  by  service 
schools)  to  support  military  subjects  (common  core  and  specific  technical 
fields). 

—  helps  individual  off.  CBT  developer,  course  developer,  doctrine 

WRITER.  SUBJECT  MATTER  EXPERT,  ETC... 

•  Continue  existing  training.  R  t  D  and  information  mgt  (OACSItt/DCSRiM) 

INITIATIVES  TO  OEVELOP  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  TUTORIALS  AIMED  AT  INCREASING 
SKILL  LEVELS  AND/OR  SAVING  TRAINING  TIME  OR  RESOURCES. 

•  Provide  training  rationale  needed  to  articulate  advanced  civil 
schooling  requirements  to  DOD  and  Congress. 
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|  OfVFLOPMFNi  PIRIOO  The  Captain 
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DEVLLOPMFNlAl  rok 

iUJIVliVJ 

t  o  ASSunt  V  RfSPONCIRII  H’  FOR  Out)  LEASHING  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  REMAINS  CURRENT 

/*\  IN  SUBJECT  area  ,Ji  react  ELECTRONIC  ACCESS  TO  KNOWLEOGE  BASES  MAINIAINEO  BT 

/\  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS.  IS  COMMITIEO  TO  A  LIFESTYLE  Of  PHYSICAt/MENlAl 

J  *■  WELL-BEING  AND  LIFE-LONG  IMPROVEMENT  Of  OWN  EOUCATION.  Proactivelt  seeks 

INfORMATION  AND  IS  PECEPIIVE  TO  CONSTRUCTIVE  FEEDBACK. 

Individual 

O  focus  ON  counting  branch  PROf  ICIEHCIES.  CONIINUIS  nit: 
training  and  educaiion.  Assesses  own  shortfalls  while  rema; 
mentor  critioue.  Uses  CAI  aho  proeessional  rcaoinc  to  remaj 

8RANCH.  fUNCTIONAE  A  PE  A  OR  AREAS  Of  CONCENTRATION.  m 

MT.WTCR 

o  Exemplifies  professional  values,  shapes  and  molds  lieutenant  into  Army 

V?  culture.  Stresses  hands-on.  experiential  exercises.  Helps  lieutenant  keep 

current  in  branch  subjects.  Assures  lieutenants*  expertise  in  critical  tasks 
associated  with  employing  weapons  (and  other  MQS  11  requirements}.  Explains. 

company  AND  8ATTALI0N  LEVEL  FRAME  Of  REFERENCE.  FACULTY  MENTOR  AT  LIEUTENANT 
LEVEL  IS  A  CAPTAIN  PLATOON  TACTICAL  OFFICER  OR  TRAINER  WHO  STRESSES  MISSION 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  THRU  DEVELOPMENT  O'  SUBORDINATES. 

MENTOR 

o  Continues  to  exemplify  professional  values.  Is  a  role  me 
fitness  and  continued  education  lifestyles.  Assures  captau 
demonstrated  expertise  in  critical  skills  associated  with  f; 
immediate  battle,  lxplains  and  reinforces  brigade  level  fr / 
Faculty  mentor  stresses  coaching  and  guiding  aspects  of  men 

CHALLENGING  SETTING.  PROVIDES  COURSEWARE  AND  DOCTRINAL  INP: 
KNOWLEOGE  BASE  WITHIN  APPROPRIATE  BRANCH.  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  Qi 
CONCENTRATION. 

IIIIT/CRG 

, ,  o  Provides  developmental  opportunities  to  enhance  command  climate  conductive 

Pi  TO  LEARNING.  CRE  All  VI  i  Y  AND  INITIATIVE.  In  UNIT.  HAS  PROGRAM  TO  MONITOR 

K  LIEUTENANTS*  COMPETENCY  IN  LEARNING  HOW  TO  LEAD  AND  FIGHT  A  PLATOON  (AND  OTHER 

L- H  NOS  II  tasks).  Stresses  fielo  training  through  experiential  phase  of  learning 

cycle.  Reviews  material  on  service  schools*  computer  knowleoge  bases  for 
relevance  to  'real  world"  setting.  Supports  inoivioual  officer’s  continued 

USE  of  KNOWLEOGE  BASE  to  REMAIN  CURRENT  AND  MILITARY  READING  TO  BROADEN  THE 
OFFICERS*  PERSPECTIVE. 

UNIT/ORG 

0  In  UNIT.  PROVIDES  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  ESPECIALLY 
FOSTER  SKILLS  AT  FIOMTING  AND  SUPPORTING  A  COMPANY.  USES  CC 
SIMULATIONS.  CAI  AND  OTHER  TRAINING  TECHNOLOGIES  INTRODUCED 
SUPPORT  UNIT/ORGANUATION  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ) 
MISSIONS.  MONITORS  CAPTAINS*  COMPETENCY  IN  MQS  III  TASKS. 

sooas 

p>  o  Faculty  mentors  mooel  professional  values  and  conduct  experiential  training 

[—a—,  DESIGNED  to  PREPARE  LIEUTENANT  for  assignments  at  the  LIEUTENANT  level. 

Provides  context  for  learning  knowleoge  and  skills  and  ensures  officer  knows 

_ HOW  TO  STUOY  VARIOUS  TYPE  SUBJECTS.  INSTRUCTS  IN  HOW  TO  USE  VARIOUS  REFERENCE 

SOURCES  IN  REMAINING  CURRENT  IN  BRANCH  SUBJECTS.  IllTROOUCES  LIEUTENANT  TO 

AIDS  AVAILABLE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  TRAINING  AND  EOUCATION.  VALIDATES  APPROXIMATELY 
POT  OF  MB  TASKS. 

SCHOOLS 

0  NOLE  OF  SCHOOL  IS  TO  MENTOR  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RES  1  DENT  STl 
TRAINING  SUPPORT  MATERIALS  (E.G..  SIMU.ATIONS#  CAI  PACKAGES. 
INDIVIDUAL.  UNIT  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  USE  ANO  DEVELOP  COMPUTE! 
FOR  AC  AND  RC  USAGE.  HOLOS  STUDENT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  FACTUAL 
MORE  EXPERIENTIAL  APPLICATION  EXERCISES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SETTII 
SELF-ASSESSMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT  PUf 

fEIHODS  TO  E MPAS  1 2 

CONVENTIONAL  ELECTRONIC 

INDIVIDUAL: 

Field  Training  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  Packages 

Professional  Reading 

fENTOR: 

Field  Practical  Exercises 

Small  groups  (less  than  or  Computer  Assisteo  Instruction  (CAI)  Packages 

eoual  to  Plt) 

Hanos-On  Training 

Professional  Reading 

UNIT/ORGANIZATION: 

?‘£cd  Jrain!ng  Computer  assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  Packages 

txPERiENTiAL  Application 

SCHOOLS: 

Field  Training 

Reading  Computer  assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  Packages 

ritio  practical  uxERCISES  Maintaining  COMPUTER  knowleoge  bases 

Small  Groups  (less  than  or 
equal  to  Pit) 
manos-On  (raining 

f£  THOuS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

CONVENTIONAL  ELECTRON! 

INDIVIDUAL: 

Field  Training  Computer  Assisted  Inst 

Professional  Reading  Computer  Simulations  ( 

fENTOR: 

Field  Practical  Exercises 

Small  Groups  Computer  assisted  Inst 

Case  Studies  Computer  Simulations  ( 

Professional  Reading 

UNI f /ORGANIZATION: 

Fielo  Training  Computer  Assisteo  Inst 

Experiential  application  Computer  Simulations  ( 

Exercises 

SCHOOLS: 

Field  Practical  Exercises 

small  Groups  Computer  assisteo  Ins: 

case  Studies  Computer  Simulations  ( 

proeessional  Reading 

Faculty  menhirs  3  Service  Schools 

Figure  !’—  1 3 :  Developneni  Period  Roles  and  Mix  ol 
Methods  to  Emphasize. 
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DTVUO/’MTNTAI  ROLE 


,  r-  anCm  PROFICIENCIES.  CONTINUES  tHiSTIU  Of  CONTINUED 
in.  assesses  own  shortfalls  while  remaining  receptive  io 
::  :si  and  professional  reaoing  io  reh ain  current  in 
I E  A  OS  areas  Of  CONCENTRATION. 


’LIEY  PROCESSIONAL  values.  Is  a  role  model  for  PHYSICAL 
1  EDUCATION  LIFESTYLES.  ASSURES  CAPTAINS  HAVE 
E  IN  CRITICAL  SKILLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  FIGHTING  THE 
(PLAINS  AND  REINFORCES  BRIGADE  LEVEL  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE. 
,ES  COACHING  ANO  GUIDING  ASPECTS  OF  MENTORSHIP  IN 

provides  courseware  and  doctrinal  input  to  computer 

APPROPRIATE  BRANCH.  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  OR  AREAS  OF 


INDIVIDUAL 

0  focus  On  GAINING  IN-OEPIh  TRAINING  AND  CONIInuID  EDUCATION  In  APPROPRIaU 
•;rack'  cartis  pattern,  uses  military  reading  program.  Cai  packages.  'Cchoov 
Of  Ih£  AIR*  TfiECONfERLNCtS  ANO  VARGANCS  IO  AUGMEnI  EIEtO  training 

opportunities.  Continue s  use  or  assessment  technolost  to  monitor  strengths 
ANO  weaknesses  then  progresses  with  help  or  manior.  Evolve  insights  r«o« 

EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  UNIT /ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS. 
Sect  TO  BECOME  A  MENTOR  fOR  JUNIOR  OfFICERS  IN  UNIT  AND  SCHOULHOUSE  SETTINGS. 

TtwrOR: 

0  faOTH  SCHOCw  AND  UNIT  MENTORS:  EXPLAIN/REINFORCE  OIVISION  AND  INSTALLATION 

level  frame  of  reference.  Asswtes  Majors  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  have 

OEmONSTRATEO  EXPERTISE  IN  INTEGRATION  of  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND  SJPPORT  FUNCTIONS 
NECESSARY  TO  OBTAIN  AND  SUSTAIN  THESE  SYSTEMS  ANO  GENERATE  MAXIMUM  COMBAT 
POWER  (EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS.  FIELD  TRAINING  AND  VISITS  TO 

National  Training  Center  to  support  this  task).  Serve  as  mentor  instructors 

IN  USE  OF  SIMULATIONS,  TELECONFERENCING  AND  Crtl  PACKAGES  TO  ENHANCE  LEARNING 
ANO  DECISION  MAKING  CAPABILITIES.  PROVIDE  ASSESSMENT  FEEDBACK  ON  MOS  IV  AND  V 
TASKS. 


iEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  WHICH 
IN5  AND  SUPPORTING  A  COMPANY.  USES  COMPUTER 
ITHER  TRAINING  TECHNOLOGIES  INTRODUCED  BY  SCHOOL  TO 
ION  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ANO  OPERATIONAL 
PTAINS*  COMPETENCY  IN  MQS  III  TASKS. 


UMT/OKGAN: 

0  PROVIOE  EXPERIENTIAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  RELATE  SCHOOL  THEORIES 

ro  real  world.  Include  multiple  electronic  training  support  aids  in  officer 
DEVELOPMENT  programs  AND  CONDUCT  of  OPERATIONAL  MISSIONS.  monitor  major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  validation  of  muS  IV  and  V  tasks. 


0  MENTOR  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT  STUOENTS.  PROVIOE 
IALS  (E.6..  SIMULATIONS.  CAI  PACKAGES.  ETC.)  FOR 
RGANIZATIONAL  USE  ANO  OEVELOP  COMPUTER  KNOWLEDGE  BASE 
HOLDS  STUOENT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  FACTUAL  CONTENT.  ENABLING 
I CAT  I ON  EXERCISES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SETTING.  PROVIDES 
UNITIES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT  PURPOSES. 


SCHOOLS: 

0  SCHOOL  ROLE  REMAINS  ORIENTED  ON  TEACHING,  PROVIDING  TRAINING  SUPPORT 
MATERIALS  FOR  UNIT/ORGANIZATION  AND  KEEPING  KNOWLEDGE  BASE  CURRENT  FOR 

multiple  users  ano  functions.  Stress  need  for  more  complex  integration  and 
synthfs! s  skills.  Introduce  students  to  new  tools  available  to  enhance  their 
operational  performance  and  continued  education  plus  concept  OF 
unit/organization  mentoring  of  subordinates.  Continue  to  provide  assessment 
opportunities,  when  developed,  add  use  of  educational  artificial 

INTELLIGENCE.  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  AND  SMART  COURSEWARE  to  CURRICULUM.  ValIDATs  MUb 
TASKS  AND  PROVIOE  FOUNDATION  FOR  NEXT  MQb  LEVEL. 


re /hods  ro  emphasize 


ELECTRONIC 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Packages 
Computer  Simulations  (Wargames) 


ftTHODS  ro  EMPHASIZE 


CONVENTIONAL 

INDIVIDUAL: 

Field  trips 
Case  Studies 
professional  Reading 


ELECTRONIC 


Computer  assisteo  Intruction  Packages 
'School  of  the  air'  Computer 
Teleconferencing  (video/audio  mode) 
Computer  Simulations  (Wargames) 


Computer  Assisteo  Instruction  Packages 
Computer  Simulations  (wargames) 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Packages 
Computer  Simulations  (Wargames) 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Packages 
Computer  Simulations  (Wargames) 


■il  Period  Roles  and  Mix  of 
a  Kriphasize. 


Field  Trips  Sr  Faculty  mentors 

Case  Studies  3  Service  Schools 

Fielo  Practical  lxercises 
Small  Groups 
Professional  Reaping 


UNI T/ORUANIZATION: 


Field  Training  (unit) 
lXPERIEnTIAL  application 
lxercises 


schools 

held  [rips  Sr  Faculty  mentors 

Case  studies  3  service  Schools 

held  Practical  Exercises 
Small  Groups 
PROFESSIONAL  reaping 


Computer  assisted  Instruction  Packages 
"School  of  the  air'  Computer 
Teleconferencing  (Video/audio  mooe) 
Computer  Simulations  (wargames) 


Computer  assisted  Instruction  Packages 
"School  of  the  air'  Computer 

Teleconferencing  (vioeo/Audio  mooe) 
Computer  Simulations  (wargames)  (unit) 


Computer  assisted  Instruction  Packages 
'School  of  the  air'  Computer 

Ieleconfehencing  (vioeo/audio  mode) 
artificial  Intelligence-  Expert 
bxsiEMS  and  'Smart  Courseware 


/ 


t 
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[~OE VCLQPMC Ml  P(PIQD  iHt  BrIGaOH1*  **0  Major  G(«t««( 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ROIC 


Hull  VI  DUAL 

0  CONllNUt  focus  OS  GAINING  EDUCATION  ANO  EXPANOEO  FRAME  OF  REFERChCE  Thru 
CORPS  AND  £AC.  USES  MILITARY  READING  PROGRAM.  CA1  PACKAGES.  ARTIFICIAL 

Intelligence,  expert  ststems.  'smart  courseware*  (as  developed). 
TELECONFERENCING  AND  waRGAHES  to  augment  field  TRAINING  opportunities. 
Continues  use  of  assessment  technologic  to  monitor  strengths  ano  weaknesses. 
Evolve  insights  from  education  and  developmental  opportunites  in 
unit/organizational  assignments.  Serve  as  a  senior  mentor  "expert*  in  area  of 
concentration,  functional  area  or  branch.  Shift  decision  style  to  handle 

'nOn-PROGRAMmEO.*  hIGMER-L£V£l  DECISION  MAKING  IN  ADDITION  TO  ANALYTICAL 
DECISION  making  SKILLS  USED  AT  LOWER  LEVELS. 


Individual 

O  UcI£RMIN£S  OhN  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  FROM  KNOWLEDGE  OF  RESPCNSIFo 
COMMUNICATION  WIIH  SUPERIORS  ANO  OPPORTUNITIES  MADE  AVAILABLE  BY 
A  PROFESSIONAL  REaOInG  program  THAT  C*p*"Us  £.X^oilrn  n.p  nc^t 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  POLITICO-MILITARY  AFFAIRS.  !°  U*£ 

IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFORMATION  AND  °ECIS  ON  PR°^“‘  * 

MENTOR  FOR  SUBORDINATES  AND  LEARNa  ART  OF  INFLUENCING  COMMAND  CL 
DIRECT  ANO  INDIRECT  ACTIONS. 


0  bOTH  SCHOOL  ANO  UNIT  MENTORS:  £xPC  A I N/RE I NFORCE  CORPS  AND  EAC  FRAME  OF 
REFERENCE,  have  OEMONSTRATEO  EXPERTISE  IN  INTEGRATION  OF  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND 
SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  NECESSARY  TO  OBTAIN  ANO  SUSTAIN  THESE  SYSTEMS  (EXTENSIVE  USE 
Oc  COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS.  FIELD  TRAINING  AND  VISITS  TO  NTC  TO  SUPPORT  THIS 

task).  Serve  as  mentor  instructors  in  use  of  advanced  technologies  to  enhance 
learning  and  decision  making  capabilities.  Use  assessment  technology  as 
appropriate  IN  interaction  with  colonels. 


o  Similar  to  COL  development  period  except  broadened  frame  of  p 

NATIONAL  LEVEL.  CONCENTRATE  ON  DISTRIBUTED  DECISION  MAKING  BAS 
COMMUNICATING  INTENT  AND  CREATING  A  COMMAND  CLIMATE  WHICH  IS  DE” 
SUPPORTIVE  OF  INDEPENDENT  DECISION  MAKING  BY  THE  BG  OR  Mb.  | 


DNIT/ORG 

o  Provides  experiential  developmental  opportunities  to  relate  school  theories 

TO  REAL  WORLD.  InCLUOE  MULTIPLE  ELECTRONIC  TRAINING  SUPPORT  AIDS  IN  OFFICER 
DEVELOPMENT  programs  AND  conouct  OF  operational  MISSIONS. 


UNIT/ORG 

o  Gives  emphasis  to  and  time  for  GO  professional  oevcuoprif »«t.  _ 

TO  HAVE  DEPUTIES  FILL  PRINCIPALS  POSITIONS  FOR  SHORT  PERUOS  Or 
AND  EDUCATION.  rlACOns  hold  PERIODIC  SEMINARS  AND  EXERCISE..  TO  f 
DECISION  MAKING  SKILLS  and  ACHIEVE  OTHER  GO  DEVELOPMENT  OPJECTIv 


o  School  role  remains  orienteo  on  teaching  the  frame  of  reference  for 
assignments  as  Colonels,  providing  training  support  materials  for  field  and 

KEEPING  KNOWLEDGE  BASE  CURRENT  FOR  MULTIPLE  USERS  AND  FUNCTIONS.  STRESS 
OPERATION  SHIFT  IN  USE  OF  MORE  COMPLEX  INTEGRATION  AND  SYNTHESIS  SKILLS. 

Introduce  students  to  use  of  new  tools  to  enhance  this  operational 

EFFECTIVENESS  ano  CONTINUE  EDUCATION  FROM  WORK  AND  HOME  ENVIRONMENTS. 

Continue  to  provioe  assessment  opportunities,  when  developed,  add  use  of_ 
educational  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE.  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  ano  'SMART  courseware  t 

CURRICULUM. 


SCHOOLS  j 

o  Include  short  policy  impact/strategic  planning  exercise  durihc 
Transition  Course  to  assist  in  determining  the  long  term  impact  i 
Increase  awareness  of  how  frame  of  reference  shifts  to  i national 

MULTIPLE  SECTORS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  JOINT  SERVICE.  SPONSOR  SHORT  COI 

collegiums  (aided  by  video-audio  teleconferencing),  incorporate] 
level  decision  support  aids  as  developed.  Produce  senior  level  , 
CAI  packages.  Develop  and  distribute  recommended  readings  and  sj 


ft T HODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


CONVENTIONAL 


INDIVIDUAL: 

Field  Trips 
Case  Studies 
Professional  Reading 


ELECTRONIC 


Computer  Assisteo  'Refresher*  Packages 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Video/Audio) 
Artificial  Intelligence.  Expert  Systems 
and  "Smart  Courseware" 


rETHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


CONVENTIONAL 


ELECTRONIC 


INDIVIDUAL: 

Collegiums  Tailored  'prep' 

Seminars  period  before 

Field  visits  new  assignment 

Professional  Reading 
Strategic  Planning/Policy  Impact  aid 


Computer  Assisted  'Refreshe 
Computer  Teleconferencing  ( 
artificial  Intelligence  &  E 


Field  Trips  Sr  Faculty  mentors 

Case  Studies  at  Service  Schools 

Field  practical  Exercises 
Small  Groups 
professional  Reaoing 


UNI I/ORGANIZATION: 

Field  Training 
Experiential  application 


SCHOOLS: 

Field  Irips  Sr  Faculty  tumors 

Case  Studies  at  Servici  schools 

Field  practical  Exercises 
Small  Groups 
professional  Heading 


Computer  assisted  'Refresher'  Packages 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Vioeo/Audio) 
Artificial  Intelligence.  Expert  Systems 
and  'Smart  Courseware' 


Computer  assisteo  "Refresher"  Packages 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Video/Audio) 
artificial  Intelligence.  Expert  Systems 
and  "Smart  Courseware' 


Computer  Assisted  "Refresher'  Packages 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Vioro/AuDio) 
artificial  Intelligence.  Expert  Systems 
and  “Smart  Courseware" 


ft  NTOk: 

Seminars 

Collegiums 


UNIT/OHGANIZATION: 

Field  Training 
Experiential  application 
Command  Conferences 


SCHOOLS: 

Short  Courses 

Seminars 

Collegiums 


Computer  Teleconferencing  < 


Computer  Teleconferencing  l 
Computer  assisted  Exercise! 


Computer  assisted  'Refresh! 
Computer  Teleconferencing 
artificial  Intelligence 
Expert  Systems 
Strategic  Planning/Policy 


Figure  I  -13  continued: 
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c,'h£ni  ne-ds  from  knowledge  of  responsibilities. 
sioas  *«o  opportunities  hade  available  by  Da.  Sustains 

PROGRAM  that  EXPANOS  EXECUTIVE  CAPACITY  AND  AN 
.CO-HiLlTARV  AffAIRS.  LEARN  TO  USE  NEW  TOOLS  TO  ASSIST 
(CORHAIION  ANO  DECISION  MAKING  PROCESS.  ACTS  AS  A 

;  ano  learns  art  of  influencing  commano  climate  through 

•IONS. 


o  Similar  ro  BG/mG  Development  Period.  Additionally.  LfG's  and  Ed's  musi 
hone  personal  talenis  of  persuasive  communication,  conceptual  thinking  and 
anticipation  of  Events  TO  OPERATE  EFFECTIVELY  IN  overseeing  THE  Army  ano  in 
relating  to  other  major  a-eaican  institutions. 


ftNTOR 


CPMENI  PERIOD  EXCEPT  BROADENED  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE  TO 
|T“ATl  on  DISTRIBUTED  DECISION  MAKING  BASED  ON 
L  creating  a  COMMANO  climate  which  .S  OEMANOING  vet 
n:  DECISION  making  BV  the  BG  OR  MG. 


0  HIGHLV  INDIVIDUALIZED  RELATIONSHIPS  KITH  MORE  SENIOR  OR  RETIRED  GENERALS  OR 
PROMINENT  CIVILIANS  PROVIDING  PERSPECTIVE  AND  GUIDANCE  TO  LIG'S  ANO  (EM  S. 

Also.  LTG's  and  C£N's  use  EYES  Only  message  traffic  and  teleconferencing  to 

Exchange  information  AND  ASSIST  SUBORDINATES.  WHEN  DEVELOPED.  TAILORED  EXPERT 

svstem.s  ano  "Smart  Courseware"  will  enh»nce  their  mentoring  and  continued 
eoucaticn  capabilities. 


UMI f/OHG 


D  time  FOR  GO  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  ACCEPTS  NEED 
RINCIPALS'  POSITIONS  FOR  SHORT  PERIOOS  OF  GO  TRAINING 
HOLD  PERIODIC  seminars  and  EXERCISES  TO  enhance  wartime 
AND  ACHIEVE  other  GO  development  OBJECTIVES. 


o  Similar  to  BG/mG  Development  period. 


SCHOOLS 


impact/strategic  planning  exercise  during  GO 

1ST  IN  DETERMINING  the  long  term  impact  of  policies. 

*  FRAME  of  REFERENCE  shifts  TO  NATIONAL  strategies. 

Elr  ANO  JOINT  SERVICE.  SPONSOR  SHORT  COURSES.  SEMINAR 
:0-AUDIO  TELECONFERENCING).  INCORPORATE  AODEO  SENIOR 

ids  as  developed.  Produce  senior  level  "refresher* 

ID  DISTRIBUTE  RECOMMENDED  READINGS  AND  SYNOPSES. 


ft  (HODS  10  EMPHASIZE 

EUECTRONIC 


prep"  Computer  Assisted  "Refresher"  Packages 

ore  Computer  Teleconferencing  (Vioeo/audio) 

ment  artificial  Intelligence  t  Expert  Systems 

Impact  Aid 


o  Similar  to  6G/nG  Development  Period  but  with  more  reliance  on  civilian 

UNIVERSITIES  CR  INSTITUTES  FOR  EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS.  ARmy/DOP 
SCHOOLS  RESPONSIVE  TO  SENIOR  GO  NEEDS  WITH  DISTRIBUTED  EDUCATION  or  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. 


METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


CONVENTIONAL 


ELECTRONIC 


INDIVIDUAL: 


COLLEGIUMS 
Seminars 
Field  visits 
Professional  Reading 


Information  Storage  t  Decision  aids 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Vjdeo/Audio) 
artificial  Intelligence 
Expert  Systems 

Strategic  Planning/Policy  Impact  Aid 


Computer  Teleconferencing  (vioeo/Auoio) 


ftNTOK: 

Seminars 

Collegiums 


Computer  Teleconferencing  (Video/Audio) 


Computer  Ieleconferencing  (Vioeo/Auoio) 
Computer  Assisted  Exercises 


UNI T/ORGANIZAT ION: 

Field  Training 
Experiential  application 
Command  Conferences 


Computer  Teleconferencing  (Vioeo/audio) 
Computer  assisteo  Exercises 


Computer  assisteo  "Refresher"  Packages 
Computer  Ieleconferencing  (Vioeo/audio) 
Artificial  Intelligence 
Expert  Systems 

Strategic  Planhing/Policy  Impact  aio 


SCHOOLS: 

Short  Courses 

Seminars 

Collegiums 


.Information  storage  e  Decision  aids 
Computer  Ieleconferencing  (Vioeo/audio) 
artificial  Intelligence 
Lxperi  Systems 

Strategic  Planning/Policy  Impact  Aid 


i 
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aim.  major  thrusts  and  policies  follow.  At  Appen¬ 
dix  3  is  a  discussion  of  the  anticipated  long-range 
impact  on  the  officer  and  family  of  the  education 
and  training  initiatives. 

AIM 

To  increase  the  tempo  of  prudent,  sound  officer 
decision  making  under  the  stresses  of  combat  and 
the  hectic  workplace. 

MAJOR  THRUSTS 

Use  mentoring  concepts  and  "smart"  tech¬ 
nology  aids  as  major  initiatives  to  attain  aims. 

Be  proactive  in  incorporating  evolving  learn¬ 
ing  concepts  associated  with  computer  technolo¬ 
gy  while  providing  safeguards  and  re-assessment 
checkpoints. 

Support  evolving  efforts  to  provide  a  senior 
leader  aid  in  strategic  planning/futurc  policy  im¬ 
pact  analysis  using  the  PDOS  product  as  a  theme. 
This  will  support  the  long-term  navigation  and 
refinement  of  the  professional  development  de¬ 
sired  system. 

BASE  POLICIES 

TRADOC  accelerate  development  of  Com¬ 
puter  Communication-Based  Instruction  (CCBI) 
technologies  for  use  in  schools,  units/organiza- 
tions  and  by  individual  officers  so  as  to: 

Capitalize  on  educational  advantages  of 
emerging  technologies  and  the  communications 
education  model: 

Provide  decision  aids  to  increase  the  tem¬ 
po  of  prudent,  sound  decision  making  under 
stress. 

HQDA  approve  resources  to  accomplish  ap¬ 
proved  CCBI-rclatcd  policies,  to  include: 

Task  and  fund  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
CERL  laboratory  to  evaluate  the  most  cost  effec¬ 
tive  ways  to  apply  PDOS-rccommcndcd  CCBI 
technologies  and  identify  CCBI  applications  for 
other  populations. 

Provide  one  Directed  Military  Ovcr- 
strengtn  space  for  ODCSOPS  -Training  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  CCBI  expansion  program.  (Note:  Re¬ 
source  estimates  arc  based  on  the  addition  of  a 
CCBI  Directorate  within  existing  TRADOC 
structure.  Sec  b.  below.) 

MILPERCEN  send  five  majors  to  obtain 
post-masters  level  education  in  Intelligent  Educa¬ 
tional  systems  for  eventual  assignment  to 
TRADOC.  USMA.  ARI  and  the  Army  Staff. 

DAS  sponsor,  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 


a  Senior  Service  College  Army  Research  Associ¬ 
ate  to  monitor  instutionalization  of  PDOS  CCBI 
and  othe  major  PDOS  initiatives. 

ODCSPER/ODCSOPS  incorporate  a  two 
day  strategic  planning/future  policy  impact  anal¬ 
ysis  exercise  for  new  brigadier  generals  with  Offi¬ 
cer  Professional  Development  as  the  theme:  use 
exercise  insights  to  assist  senior  Army  leadership 
in  navigation  of  the  desired  PDOS  system  state. 

OACSIM  mature  PDOS  process  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  planning/policy  impact  analysis  model  to 
anticipate  long-term  professional  development 
needs  and  to  assist  in  senior  leader  development. 

(Sec  Appendix  i  of  this  Annex.  Discussion  of 
Policies,  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  all  policies 
relative  to  education  and  training  methods.) 

b.  That  A  New  CCBI  Directorate  Under  The 
Deputy  Chief  Of  Staff.  Training  (DCST)  At  The 
Soldier's  Support  Center  (SSC>.  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  (sec  PDOS  Base  Policy  F70  And  Policy 
F71). 

(1)  Many  options  arc  available  to 
TRADOC  as  to  how  to  undertake  an  expanded 
computer-technology  mission.  The  study  recom¬ 
mends  that  strong  consideration  be  given  to  an 
action  which  places  a  CCBI  Directorate  under 
the  TRADOC  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Training 
(DCST).  co-locatcd  at  the  SSC.  This  would  set  up 
a  relationship  similar  to  that  experienced  be¬ 
tween  the  DCS  for  Training  and  Evaluation  (DC- 
STE)  and  the  Combat  Development  Experimen¬ 
tation  Command  (CDEC).  Such  a  link  would 
place  the  directorate  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lead  agent  for  artificial  intelligence.  By  making 
these  added  manpower  and  funding  resources 
available,  partnerships  between  TRADOC.  uni¬ 
versities  and  ARI  could  function  with  the  Army 
being  a  strong,  proactive  influence  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  courseware  development  takes  using  the 
pooled  resources  of  large  university  consortiums. 
The  link  between  the  TRADOC  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Training  and  the  PDOS  suggested  CCBI 
directorate  might  include  the  Training  Technolo¬ 
gy  Agency  as  they  currently  perform  a  training 
role  which  parallels  the  education  role  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  PDOS  CCBI  initiatives. 

(2)  Figure?  P-i4  and  P-15  diagram  the 
CCBI  directorate  concept  and  various  options 
available  to  TRADOC.  The  university  consorti¬ 
um  mentioned  is  just  one  of  a  number  which  are 
available  for  the  Army  to  join  as  participants  in 
the  "smart  courseware"  dcselopment  process.  A 
more  complete  description  of  the  review  of  cur¬ 
rent  initiatives  is  rontawed  it;  the  3  November 
1 984  report  by  Dr.  Arnold  Fisch  and  COL  C.H. 
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Dunn  entitled  "Education  and  Training  Methods 
to  Support  Professional  Development  of  Officers 
Desired  System." 

NOTE:  There  are  other  university-private  indus¬ 
try'  consortiums  worth  participating  in  by 
the  Army.  The  PDOS  group  was  also 
aware  of  the  progressive  coutseware  de¬ 
velopment  of  AT&T  and  Bell  Laborato¬ 
ries  but  did  not  attempt  to  develop  a 
complete  list  of  candidate  universities  or 
private  businesses. 

c.  Critical  Education/Training  Factors  For 
Command  Emphasis.  There  arc  seven  areas 
which  this  study  presents  as  requiring  intensive 
monitorship  by  senior  Army  leadership  and  the 
ARSTAF  so  the  aims  and  major  thrusts  of  the 
PDOS  education  and  training  methods  strategics 
can  be  realized  over  the  next  decade.  These  seven 
areas  arc  identified  below: 

( 1)  Modijing  instructor  staffing  guides  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  faculty  mentors.  See 
policies  084  and  085.  recommended  in  Annex  I. 
A  Mentorship  Strategy. 

Discussion:  At  the  “end  of  the  pipeline"  where 
the  instructor  student  contact  takes  place,  the 
critical  planning  factor  is  how  the  instructors 
spends  their  lime.  Existing  staffing  guides  are  not 


tailored  to  meet  the  courseware  development  and 
doctrine  writing  requirements  of  a  mentor 
faculty.  HQDA  and  TRADOC  must  take  action 
to  adjust  staffing  standards  so  enough  mentor 
faculty  members  arc  provided  to  the  service 
schools  to  permit  fulfilling  their  intended  mentor 
roles  (i.e..  teach,  coach,  guide,  advise,  write  doc¬ 
trine,  develop  courses  and  computer  courseware). 

(2)  Establishing  appropriate  seniority  for 
"mentoring"  faculty.  See  recommended  policies 
084. 085  and  086.  Annex  I. 

(3)  Extending  the  tour  of  a  selected  few  se¬ 
nior  faculty  mentors.  See  recommended  policies 
084. 085  and  086,  Annex  I. 

Discussion:  Items  (2)  and  (3)  arc  major  factors  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  sufficient  experience 
on  the  service  school  faculty  to  have  actual  men¬ 
tors.  Practices  such  as  substitution  of  lieutenants 
for  majors  or  lieutenant  colonels  on  a  service 
school’s  Officer  Distribution  Plan  allocation  are 
not  consistent  with  mentorship  initiatives. 

(4)  Establishing  and  long-term  mainte¬ 
nance  of  balanced  cells  of  quality.  See  recom¬ 
mended  policy  F91.  Annex  X.  Balanced  Cells  of 
Quality. 

Discussion:  This  is  a  major  factor  in  obtaining 
enough  quality  (nonpromotion  risk  officers)  in 
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service  schools  so  real  faculty  mentoring  can  be 
established. 

(5)  Reinforcing  the  development  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  skills  by  officer  students.  See  recom¬ 
mended  policy  F95  Appendix  !. 

Discussion:  This  policy  seeks  to  focus  emphasis 
on  methods  which  are  crucial  to  enhancing  offi¬ 
cer  decision-making  skills. 

(6)  Accelerating  the  educational  uses  oj 
computer  technology  by  Army  schools  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  officer.  Sec  recommended  policies  F70 
and  F7 1 .  Appendix  1 . 

Discussion:  Major  policies  to  assure  that  enough 
focus  (F70)  and  enough  resources  (F71)  arc  pro¬ 
vided  to  add  the  education  oriented  uses  of  com¬ 
puter  technology  and  to  provide  a  linkage  tc 
higher  education  universities.  The  current  Army 
initiatives  are.  with  a  fev  exceptions,  oriented  on 
training  and  skills  acquisition  operating  under 


the  increasingly  outmoded  behavior/rule  educa¬ 
tion  model. 

(7)  Implementing  PDOS-  reco  m  mended 
policies  and  navigating  PDOS  desired  system 
through  lime. 

(a)  Establish  a  PDOS  ceil  in  ODC  SOPS. 
See  Policies  F70and  071:  Annex  W.  C  ontrol  and 
Coordination. 

Co)  ODCSPER  over- watch  and  interface 
with  other  studies.  Sec  recommended  polic;es 
070  and  072:  Annex  W.  C  ontrol  and  Coordina¬ 
tion. 

(c)  Establish  linkage  to  new  information 
management  regulation — AR  25-5.  See  policy 
F73.  Appendix  1. 

(d)  Send  officers  to  post-masters  level  edu¬ 
cation  in  advanced  educational  technologies  See 
policy  F75.  -.pR.-nd.x  I . 

(c)  CERL  study  most  cost  effective  wavs  to 
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apply  PDOS  C'CRI  recommended  technologies 
using  the  communications  education  model.  See 
policy  F77.  Appendix  i. 

(ft  Conduct  a  Joint  Service  investigation 
into  use  of  artificial  intelligence  using  the  com¬ 
munications  education  model.  See  policy  F79. 
Appendix  1. 

(g)  Conduct  a  new  brigadier  general  policy- 
impact  analysis  exercise  to  provide  annual  feed¬ 
back  on  the  navigation  of  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  system  to  the  CSA.  VCSA  and  the  AR- 
STAF.  Sec  policy  F80.  Appendix  1. 

(h )  Keep  OACSIM  involved  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  uses  of  the  computer.  See  policies  F82  and 
F83.  Appendix  i. 

(i)  Annually  provide  an  Army  Research 
Associate  to  monitor  the  PDOS  major  thrusts. 
See  policy  F88.  Appendix  1. 

(j)  Conduct  an  Army  Science  Boaid  Sum¬ 
mer  Study  in  1985  which  analyzes  PDOS  use  of 
advanced  technologies  to  support  education  and 
<taining.  Sec  policy  FS9.  Appendix  1 

(it*  ODCSOPS  rewrite  AR350-I.  Training 
and  Education  Systems  to  incorporate  PDOS 
major  thrusts.  See  policy  F90.  Appendix  l. 


Discussion:  These  policies  exist  to  implement 
and  institutionalize  the  education  and  training 
methods  by  helping  to  combat  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  existing  systems  to  resist  the  influences 
of  change.  The  difference  between  near-term 
aims  and  long-term  goals  must  be  constantly  em¬ 
phasized  to  preclude  confusion  in  understand  ng 
by  the  major  players.  Finally,  a  quantitative  and 
qualitatixe  evaluation  of  the  entire  program 
should  be  initiated  once  the  major  initiatives 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  germinate. 

5.  CSA  Remarks.  The  aim.  major  thrusts  and 
base  policies  in  paragraph  4a.  above,  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  P 

Discussion  of  Policies 


I.  PURPOSE.  To  present  all  of  the  PDOS- 
rccommendcd  policies  associated  with  education 
and  training  methods. 

2.  DISCUSSION.  Following  each  policy 
number  is  found  a  code  which  refers  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  policy.  The  codes  are: 

S — Policy  intended  to  support  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  NEED.  An  area  requiring  ad¬ 
ded  emphasis. 

I — Police  intended  to  support  1NSTU- 
TIONALIZATION  of  PDOS  CCBI  (and  other 
major)  thrusts. 

B — BASE  policy:  one  which  is  essential 
for  supporting  the  need  and/or  implementation. 

SP— SUPPORTING  POLICY:  one 
which  supports  a  Base  Policy  and  reflects  only- 
one  of  many  ways  that  the  major  thrusts  could  be 
supported. 

a.  Policy  F70:  S/I/B 

( 1 )  Direct  TRADOC  to  accelerate  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  use  of  computer-communication 
based  instruction  (CCBI)  technologies,  as  indi¬ 
cated  for  Development  Pciiods  1-6.  into  military- 
schools.  initially,  then  into  units/organizations 
and  ultimately  for  use  by  individual  officers.  The 
aim  is  to  use  these  technologies  in  the  school 
setting  first  in  order  to: 

(a)  Capitalize  on  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  emerging  technologies. 

(b)  Make  officers  comfortable  with  routine 
use  of  electronic  technologies. 

(c)  Develop  officer  decision-making  skills 
which  carry  over  into  operational  applications. 

(d)  Accelerate  the  introduction  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  decision-making  aids  in  the  Army 
with  the  overall  aim  of  increasing  the  tempo  of 
prudent,  sound  decision  making  under  the  stress¬ 
es  of  combat. 


(2)  Recommend  TRADOC  consider  ad¬ 
ding  a  new  CCBI  Directorate  under  the 
TRADOC  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training  and 
locating  it  at  the  Soldiers*  Support  Center  (SSC). 

(3)  Discussion: 

(a)  CCBI  includes  all  uses  of  the  computer 
to  support  training  and  educational  instruction 
in  schools,  units  and  organizations  and  by  indi¬ 
vidual  officers.  Examples  arc:  knowledge  bases, 
computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  programs. 
“School  of  the  Air“  video/audio  teleconferencing, 
interactive  video  disk  systems,  simulations,  in¬ 
formation  and  policy-  impact  analysis  decision- 
support  aids  and  artificial  intelligence — expert 
systems. 

(b)  The  new  CCBI  charter  would  integrate 
all  educational  CCBI  technologies.  Funds  to  pro¬ 
cure  systems  and  support  training  necessary  for 
their  acceptance  and  use  would  be  provided  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  TRADOC  budget.  Acquisition 
and  procurement  authority-  under  the  provisions 
of  AR  25-5  would  reside  with  the  ccnter/agcncy 
dircctor.  The  CCBI  Directorate  will  act  as  the 
service  schools’  agent  in  gaining  administrative 
approvals.  It  will  establish  bonus  incentives  for 
schools  to  create  centers  of  quality  and  excellence 
in  CCBI  education.  The  CCBI  Directorate  will 
develop  training  programs  to  gain  acceptance  of 
CCBI  technologies  by  school  faculties.  Their  aim 
is  to  “make  CCBI  happen  in  support  of  the 
faculty  mentor"  by  performing  a  service  for 
schools  and  units  and  organizations.  The  Direc¬ 
torate  will  interface  with  ODCSOPS  (Director  of 
Training).  OCSA  (US  Army  FORUM).  OAC- 
SIM.  USMA.  AMC.  other  senices.  DOD.  other 
Federal  agencies  and  civilian  higher  educational 
institutions.  Coordination  with  O.ACS1M  is  vital 
to  tracking  the  myriad  of  information  communi¬ 
cation  technologies  that  impact  on  CCBI.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  complexity  of  the  technology  arc:  data 
bases.  laser  printers.  AI.  microchips,  robotics,  fi¬ 
ber-optics.  graphics,  microwave  and  satellite 
communications. 
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(c)  A  link  to  Training  Technology  Agency 
and/or  Army  Training  Support  Center  is  also  ap¬ 
propriate.  From  the  study  group's  perspective, 
the  missions  of  the  CCBI  directorate  and  TTA 
are  most  compatible.  The  SSC  location  recom¬ 
mendation  is  based  primarily  on  the  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  activities  there.  The  most  potentially 
useful  technologies  in  the  efforts  to  enhance  offi¬ 
cer  decision  making  under  stress  are  felt  to  be 
wargames,  artificial  intelligence  and  expert  sys¬ 
tems. 

(d)  Under  the  PDOS  concept,  the  service 
schools  are  the  place  where  new  learning  technol¬ 
ogies  are  “pilot  tested”  prior  to  decisions  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  other  schools  or  other  populations.  US- 
MA  is  an  ideal  partner  in  this  development  and 
testing  process  as  their  focus  is  primarily  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  cognitive,  decision-making  pro- 
cesses.For  a  number  of  reasons,  they  should  be 
the  "organizational  mentor”  for  "smart  course¬ 
ware"  experimentation  and  work  closely  with  the 
TRADOC  CCBI  directorate  and  any  partner¬ 
ships  established  for  education-oriented  course¬ 
ware  development. 

b.  Policy  F7I:  S/l/B 

HQDA  approve  the  resource  augmentation  nec¬ 
essary  to  accomplish  Policy  F70.  An  estimate  of 
the  resource  requirements  is  provided  with  the 
provisions  for  further  analysis  of  cost  effective¬ 
ness  and  overlap  with  parallel  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  initiatives;  see  Policy  F77,  below. 

c .  Policy  F72:  I/SP 

Augment  ODCSOPS,  Training  with  one  officer 
space  to  monitor  the  CCBI  expansion  program 
and  effect  the  necessary  coordination  with  OAC- 
SIM  and  OCSA  (US  Army  FORUM). 

d.  Policy  F73:  S/I/SP 

Direct  ODCSOPS  to  coordinate  with  OACSIM 
to  arrange  the  necessary  acquisition  and  procure¬ 
ment  authority  for  the  CCBI  Directorate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  AR  25-5,  which  re¬ 
places  AR  18-1  on  matters  pertaining  to  informa¬ 
tion  management  and  computer  acquisition  and 
procurement;  concurrently,  pursue  authority  to 
purchase  “audio-visuaPtvpe  items  under  AR 
108-2. 

c.  Policy  F74 ;  S/SP 

(1)  Direct  ODCSPER  to  investigate  the 
potential  impact  oh  officers'  families  and  the 
family  environment  of  the  widespread  use  by  all 
family  members  of  computer  technology  in  the 
home  setting. 


(2)  Discussion:  The  widespread  use  of 
computers  in  the  home  is  likely  to  alter  work 
habits  and  schedules.  A  concerted  effort  should 
be  made  to  responsibly  absorb  the  negative  im¬ 
pact  of  CCBI  which  individuals  may  experience 
in  both  the  work  and  the  home  settings. 

f.  Policy  F75:  S/SP 

(1)  Send  five  majors  to  obtain  post-mas¬ 
ters  level  education  in  programs  tailored  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Army  with  expertise  in  the  field  of  intel¬ 
ligent  educational  systems. 

(2)  Disperse  these  assets  to  OACSIM, 
TRADOC  (e.g.,  to  the  CCBI  Directorate);  USMA 
and  the  Army  Research  Institute. 

(3)  Discussion:  This  policy  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the 

g.  Policy  F76:  S/SP 

(1)  Direct  DCSPER  to  task  the  Army  Re¬ 
search  Institute  to  validate  the  PDOS  analysis 
with  regards  to  the  match  of  CCBI  systems  to 
varied  types  of  knowledge/skill  proficiencies. 

(2)  Provide  the  findings  to  ODCSOPS, 
Training;  OACSIM  and  TRADOC  (and  to  the 
CCBI  Directorate  when  formed). 

h.  Policy  F77:  S/I/SP 

(1)  Direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  task 
and  fund  the  Construction  Engineers  Research 
Laboratory  (CERL)  to  evaluate  the  most  cost  ef¬ 
fective  ways  to  apply  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions  Based  Instruction  technologies  and  identify 
applications  of  CCBI  to  other  populations  (e.g., 
enlisted  soldiersor  civilians)  and  mission  areas 
(e.g.,  Army  Continued  Education  Program). 

(2)  Provide  the  findings  to  ODCSOPS, 
Training  to  TRADOC  Training  Technology 
Agency  (TTA),  Army  Training  Support  Center 
(ATSC),  Combined  Arms  Training  Activity 
(CATa),  USMA  and  CCBI  Directorate,  when 
formed. 

(3)  Discussion:  Work  would  be  based  on 
the  new  communications  education  model  (Fig¬ 
ure  P-8)  and  include,  as  advisors,  prominent  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  adult  learn¬ 
ing.  This  analysis  would  be  used  by  ODCSOPS 
and  TRADOC  to  help  justify  their  CCBI  require¬ 
ments.  CERL  analysis  would  provide  the  follow¬ 
ing  deliverables: 

(a)  Potential  CCBI  applications  beyond 
officer  population. 

(b)  Potential  CCBI  use  strategies. 
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(c)  Potential  cost  savings/avoidance  mea¬ 
sures. 

(d)  A  cross-training  effectiveness  analysis. 

(c)  A  sample  front-end  procedure  to  use  to 
implement  CCBI  pilot  projects. 

i .  Policy  F78:  S/SP 

Direct  TRADOC  (working  with  USMA)  to  devel¬ 
op  mentor  training  programs  to  help  gain  accept¬ 
ance  of  CCBI  technologies  in  the  schools  and  in 
units  and  organizations  and  oversee  computer 
courseware  development  by  civilian  education 
specialists.  Action  should  be  initiated  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  actions  in  Policy  F77. 

j .  Policy  F79:  S/SP 

Direct  OACSIM  to  allocate  research  funds  to 
pursue  a  Joint  service  initiative  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  uses  of  Artificial  Intelli¬ 
gence-Expert  Systems  (AI-ES)  and  related  tech¬ 
nologies.  Action  should  be  initiated  upon 
completion  of  the  actions  in  Policy  F77. 

k.  Policy  F80:  S/I/SP 

(1)  Direct  ODCSOPS/ODCSPER  to  in¬ 
clude  the  design  of  a  two  day  ’‘user  friendly" 
strategic  planning/  futures  policy  impact  analysis 
exercise  in  the  evolving  educational  program  for 
new  brigadier  generals.  The  planning  exercise 
will  use  the  professional  development  of  officers 
as  a  theme.  The  output  from  this  sub-course  is  a 
set  of  recommended  adjustments  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  officers  strategy:  it  is  a 
tool/aid  for  senior  Army  leaders  (CSA,  VCSA 
and  ARSTAF)  as  they  “navigate"  the  Army  to¬ 
wards  the  professional  development  desired  sys¬ 
tem  state. 

(2)  Discussion: 

(a)  LTC’s  Carl  Stout  and  Carolyn  Russel! 
will  design  the  exercise  by  31  Mar  85  for  subse¬ 
quent  turnover  to  ODCSPER/ODCSOPS 

GO/SES  development  transition  team  and  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  overall  brigadier  general 
course  plan. 

(b)  Effort  will  be  monitored  by  ODCSOPS 
planners  to  assure  that  there  is  compatibility  with 
Army  long-range  planning  initiatives. 

(c)  Effort  will  be  tied  to  the  work  in  Expert 
Systems  by  OACSIM,  Futures  and  Concepts  Di¬ 
rectorate  and  the  participation  of  the  Joint  AC- 
SIM/ARI  participation  in  research  with  MIT. 
Harvardand  other  prominent  universities. 

(d)  Effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  thecxcrcise  by  the  Strategic  Studies  Insti¬ 


tute  at  AWC  as  they  already  havea  Futures 
Group  linked  to  DA  DCSOPS.  They  would  be  an 
appropriate  “home"  for  the  exercise  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  ODCSPER/ODCSOPS 
GO/SES  development  team. 

l.  Policy  F81:  S/SP 

Direct  ODCSPER  to  purchase  an  artificial  intel¬ 
ligence-expert  system  software  package  for  the 
existing  FORECAST  system.  This  will  assist  in 
making  the  strategic  planning  exercise  for  new 
brigadier  generals  simple  and  "user  friendly"  (see 
Policy  F80.  above). 

m.  Policy  FS2:  S/I/SP 

Direct  OACSIM.  Futures  and  Concepts  Director¬ 
ate  to  work  with  ODCSPER,  GO/SES  Develop¬ 
ment  Team  to  continue  development  of  the 
PDOS  futures  process  as  a  strategic  planning/pol¬ 
icy  impact  analysis  model  for  use  in  senior  Army- 
leader  development  program. 

n.  Policy  F83:  I/SP 

(!)  Direct  OACSIM  and  ARI  to  include 
the  implications  for  officer  education  training  in 
their  participation  with  the  MIT  Sloan  School  of 
Management’s  “Management  in  the  90's"  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Harvard  Center  for  Information 
Policy  Research’s  “Program  on  Information  Re¬ 
source  Policy." 

(2)  Discussion:  These  efforts  arc  aimed  at 
the  development  of  technology  scenarios  based 
on  the  experiences  of  leading-edge  organizations, 
the  definitions  of  the  policies  surrounding  the  use 
of  computer  technologies  and  the  discussions  de¬ 
signed  to  explore  the  insights  gained  from  re¬ 
search.  The  Army  (OACSIM)  is  one  of  the  major 
participating  organizations.  An  active  feedback 
link  between  OACSIM  and  the  TRADOC  CCBI 
Directorate  is  essential  to  the  latter’s  efforts  to 
responsibly  manage  the  assimilation  of  CCBI  in¬ 
to  all  military  schools  plus  the  work  and  home 
settings  of  Army  officers. 

o.  Policy  FS4:  S/SPDirect  AMC  to  build 
computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI)  into  all  new 
equipment  training  packages  for  new  major  oper¬ 
ational  systems. 

p.  Policy  F86:  S/B 

(1)  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT— 
Direct  TRADOC,  together  with  NGB  and 
OCAR,  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  an 
education  and  training  methods  support  strategy 
which  is  aligned  with  the  Active  Component 
strategy. 
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(2)  Discussion:  The  methods  selected  will 
concentrate  on  assisting  individual  officer  self- 
development  with  a  minimum  of  in-residence 
schooling  required.  The  CERL  study  (Policy  F77) 
will  incorporate  this  in  its  recommendations. 

q.  Policy  F87:  S/SP 

(1)  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT— 
Direct  ODCSPER,  together  with  NGB  and 
OCAR,  to  study  the  impact  of  PDOS  policies, 
specifically  those  related  to  resident  and  non-res¬ 
ident  school  instruction,  unit  training  require¬ 
ments  and  use  of  CCBI,  on  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  officer,  his  family  and  civilian  employer. 

(2)  Discussion:  The  study  will  look  at  offi¬ 
cer  willingness  to  remain  in  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  as  time  requirements  for  professional  devel¬ 
opment  increase. 

r.  Policy  J26:  S/SPDirect  TRADOC  to  de¬ 
velop  in-resident  and  non-resident  military  in¬ 
struction  programs  simultaneously  and  maintain 
them  current,  together. 

s.  Policy  F88:  I/SP 

Direct  DAS  to  sponsor  a  Senior  Service  College 
Army  Research  Associate  to  continue  to  look  for 
ways  to  institutionalize  PDOS  CCBI  initiatives 
and  other  major  PDOS  thrusts  within  the  Army’s 


existing  systems.  Continue  this  sponsorship  for  at 
least  the  next  five  years. 

t.  Policy  F89:  I/SP 

(1)  Direct  the  Army  Science  Board  (ASB) 
to  conduct  the  1985  Summer  Study  on  education 
and  training  technologies. 

(2)  Discussion:  The  study  will  build  on 
the  1982  DSB  Summer  Study  on  training  tech¬ 
nology.  the  PDOS  CCBI  initiatives  and  the 
CERL  report  (Policy  F77).  if  available  by  the 
1 985  ASB  Summer  Study. 

u.  Policy  F90.  I/SP 

Direct  DCSOPS  to  incorporate  the  PDOS  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  strategies  and  major  thrusts  in 
the  new  AR  350-1.  Army  Training  and  Education 
System. 

v.  Policy  F95:  S/I/B/SP 

Direct  TRADOC  to  support  and  develop  officer 
decision  skills  at  all  levels  of  school  instruction 
and  in  the  unit  and  organization  through  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  simulations,  experiential  exercises 
and  in  small  group  settings  using  mentor  instruc¬ 
tors  who  teach,  coach  and  guide  (refer  to  poliev 
084). 
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Appendix  2  to  Annex  P 

Policy  Spread  Sheets 


PURPOSE:  To  present,  in  concise  format,  the 
policies  for  education  and  training  methods. 

NOTE:  This  Appendix  docs  not  include  the 
small  group  method  policies  as  they 
are  covered  in  the  MENTOR  Spread 
Sheet. 


P-2-1 


DISCUSSION 


RECOMMENDED  SYJ 

PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAI 


POLICIES 


POOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIKING  Ktli<; 
{WITH  E.’PHASIS  ON  a-CTSC’flC  TEDWi 
22LLC1£2 

F70  S/I/3 

(1!  Di'ECI  TSACOC  TC  ACCELERATE  THE  iNlS  JBua  ION 
Communication  Sased  Instruction  (CCS!)  techsJiOOi 
Development  Periods  i-G.  into  military  schools. 

9N!I$/08bAMZ*;:0sS  anJ  ULTIMATELY  FOR  USE  BY  INBIyISu 
TO  USE  THESE  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  IfiE  SCHOOL  SETTING  /IRS'  i 

(A)  Capital  he  on  the  educational  advantages  or  ■; 


;AL  0E/I 
IN  C-RDE  = 


(B)  HAKE  OrFICES$  COMFORTABLE  WITH  ROUTINE  -USE  Of  ElEC"o| 


OPERATIONAL  APPLICATION 


ECISION  MAKIN 


(d)  accelerate  the  introduction  and  t-e  development  e*i 

AIDS  IN  THE  ARMY  WITH  THE  OVERALL  AIM  OF  INCREASING  THE  Tj 

SOUND  DECISION  making  UNDER  THE  STRESSES  Of  COMSAT.  j 

!2>  RECOr.r.END  TRADOC  CONSIDER  ADDINS  A  new  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  : 
Deputy  Chief  or  Staff  for  Training  and  locating  it  at  the  \ 
Center  (SSC).  1 

(3)  DISCUSSION:  | 

i 

(A)  CCBI  INCLUDES  All  USES  Of  THE  COMPUTES  TO  SUP?: 
EDUCA T ZONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS.  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  A 

officers.  Examples  are:  knowledge  bases,  computes  Assisted  , 
programs.  “School  of  the  air"  video/audio  teleconferencing.  ! 

DISK  STSTEMS.  SIMULATIONS.  INFORMATION  AND  POLICY  IMPACT  i 
SUPPORT  AIDS  ASS  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  —  EXPERT  SYSTEMS. 

ESI  The  hew  CCD1  charter  would  integrate  all 
technologies.  Ponds  to  procure  systems  and  support  trainii 

THEIR  ACCEPTANCE  AND  USE  WOULD  BE  PROVIDED  SEPARATELY  FROM  7' 
ACQUISITION  AND  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  6 
lCo-2  WOULD  RESIDE  WITH  THE  CENTER/ AGENCY  DIRECTOR.  !«£  CC31 
ACT  AS  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS’  AGENT  IN  GAIs-s}  ADMINISTRATIN' 
WILL  ESTABLISH  BONUS  INCENTIVES  FOR  SCHOOIS  TO  CREATE  CENTER 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CCBI  EDUCATION.  THE  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  Will 
PROGRAMS  TO  CAIN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CCBI  TECHNOLOGIES  BY  SCHOOL 
AIM  IS  TO  "MAKE  CCBI  HAPPEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FACULTY  MENTOR* 
SERVICE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  ThE 
interface  WITH  ODCSOPS.  Training:  OCSA  {US  Army  FCRUKh  A3 
SERVICES:  GOD:  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  CIVILIAN  HI 

institutions.  Coordination  with  Oacsih  is  vital  to  tracki1 

INFORMATION  COMMUNICATION  TECHNOLOGIES  THAT  IMPACT  ON  CCBI. 
COMPLEXITY  Of  THE  TECHNOLOGY  ARE:  DATA  BASES.  LASER  PRINTERS 
ROBOTICS.  FIBER-OPTICS.  GRAPHICS.  MICROWAVE  AND  SATELLITE  COM.” 

Cc )  A  LINK  TO  TTA  AND/OR  AGIO  IS  ALSO  APPROPRIATE. 
GROUP'S  PERSPECTIVE.  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE-  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  i 
COMPATIBLE.  The  SSC  LOCATION  RECOMMENDATION  IS  BASED  F 

artificial  Intelligence  activities  there.  The  host  ?o 

TECHNOLOGIES  IN  THE  EFFORTS  TO  ENHANCE  OFFICES  DECISION  M.A> 
APE  FELT  TO  BE  WARGAMES  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  -  EXPERT  S 

(0)  UNDER  THE  PDOS  CONCEPT.  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  ARE  THE 
LEARNING  TECHNOLOGIES  ARE  “PHOT  TESTED*  PRIGS  TO  DECISIONS  7i 
SCHOOLS  OR  OTHER  POPULATIONS.  USMA  IS  AND  IDEAL  PARTNER  IN 
AND  TESTING  PROCESS  AS  THEIR  FO:  'IS  IS  PRIMARILY  ON  EC' 
COGNITIVE.  DECISION  MAKING  PROCESSES.  rOR  A  h'UHEER  OF  REASON 
THE  "ORGANIZATIONAL  MENTOR*  FOR  "SM*RT  COURSEWARE"  LiPERIME 
CLOSELY  WITH  THE  TRADOC  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  AND  AIIY  PARTNERSHIP 
EDUCATION  ORIENTED  COURSEWARE  DEVEUNM'.NT . 


F7!  S/I/E 
HGOA  APPROVE  THE 
An  estimate  CF  I 

FURTHER  ANALYST' 
TECHNOLOGY  INIIIS 


iOUPCE  AUGMENTATION  NECESSARY 
RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS  IS  PRO 
DF  COST  ESTIMATES  AND  OVE 
Ft  $ :  Stt  ?QL  ICY  f77.  SHOW, 


£-€€0K?l5$‘< 
[y  '« 1 1 H  7* 


MENDED  SYSTEM 

N  AND  TRAINING  METHODS 


POLICIES 


POLICIES  CONT. 


iPHASIS  ON  EUCTfiCNH  TECHNO'-  001ES) 

PO  i ici;s 


TABLE  VI IH  ROUT'NE  USE  Of  ELECTRONIC  'IfnClC-SH 
DECISION  MAKING  SKILLS  U"  1C-  r-.H  la 


TMOUCTICS  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCIIIM  WtJSJ 

overall  aim.  or  increasing  the  temps  c*  «ube*jt, 

THE  STRESSES  Of  COMBAT. 

ADDING  A  NEW  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  UNDER  IM  TRADOC 
TRAINING  AND  LOCATING  IT  AT  THE  SCEDIESS'  SUPPORT 


L  USES  Cf  THE  COMPUTER  TO  SUPPORT  TSAIS1NS  AND 
SCHOOLS.  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  AS9  si  INDIVIDUAL 
-NOWIEDGE  BASES.  COMPUTES  ASSISTED  INSTBUCTSCS  SCAD 
IR'  VIDEO/AUDIO  TELECONFERENCING.  INTERACTIVE  VIDEO 
INFORMATION  AND  POLICY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  DECISION 
INTELLIGENCE  --  EXPERT  SYSTEMS. 

CHARTER  WOULD  INTEGRATE  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  CC  31 
OCUSE  SYSTEMS  AND  SUPPORT  TRAINING  NECESSARY  FOR 
Juts  BE  PROVIDED  SEPARATELY  FROM  THE  T?400C  SUBSET. 
AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  0?  AS  fS‘S  OR  AS 

cehter/aoency  director.  The  CCBI  Directorate  will 

S’  AGENT  IN  GAINING  ADMINISTRATIVE  a?PSO»AIS.  IT 
IVES  FOR  SCHOOLS  TO  CREATE  CENTERS  OF  5BHITY  AND 
EON.  THE  CC3I  DIRECTORATE  WILL  CEvElO?  JRAINJsS 
:  or  CCBI  technologies  by  school  faculties,  their 

IK  SUPPORT  Of  THE  FACULTY  MENTOR"  BY  PERFORMING  AS 
UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  ThE  DIRECTORATE  Will 
*  Inins  s  OCSA  (US  ARMY  FOSUKJi  AHC:  DA  I**.  OTHER 
•RAi  AGENCIES  AS?  CIVILIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 
WITH  QACSIH  IS  VITAL  TO  TRAC*  I  NS  the  -*RI*p  CF 
ECHNDLOGIES  THAT  IMPACT  ON  CCBI.  tXA-PLCI  OF  THE 
f  ARE:  DATA  BASES.  LASER  PRINTERS.  A!.  KICSCCHJPS. 
’H1CS.  MICROWAVE  AND  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATION'S. 

ID /OS  AGIO  IS  ALSO  APPROPRIATE.  fRIH  1*1  STUDY 
SSIOHS  Of  THE'  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  AND  TTA  HE  HOST 
TICK  RECOMMENDATION  IS  BASED  PRIMARUt  cu  THE 

ITIVITIES  there.  The  most  potentially  useful 

i  TO  ENHANCE  OFFICES  DECISION  MIXING  WEI  SISESS 

artificial  Intelligence  -  Expert  Systems. 


CEPT,  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  ASt  I 
HOT  TESTED"  PRIOR  TO  DECISIONS 


MENTATION  NECESSARY  TO  ACCOr.Pu; 
SCCUIREMEnTS  IS  PROVIDED  with.  ■ 
ESTIMATES  AND  overlap  Tm 
911 CY  F77.  BELOW. 


Rn^°?uP.l.L/eS0SS  IH£  *«•*«  OF  CCBI  WHICH  INDIVIDUALS  ITlL  EXPERIENCE  N 
=0,H  ,kE  WORK  and  the  home  settings. 

F7S  S/S? 

4£N0,  >'IV£  MAJORS  TO  OBTAIN  post-masters  level  EDUCATION  IN  PROGRAMS 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS^  ™£  A3"t  UI™  EXPC8TISE  1N  ™E  HELD  OF  INTELLIGENT 

7RAD0C  t£-5-  70  C«2  DIRECTORATE,: 

'}£V??JCSt  "HIS  feilCT  !S  STRONGLY  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  OPflS  STUDY  GROUP'S 
I?  £*SSJDtl  *BVAKCEO  CIVIL  SCHOOLING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
R^TICIPATEO^  FOTUR^^NIEOS.  CONSIDERATION  SHI  OLD  ALSO  BE  SEVEN  TO  A  PARALLEL 

F7S  S/S? 

/!)  Direct  OCSPER  to  task  the  army  Research  Institute  to  validate  the  ?t>OS 
ANALYSjS  WITH  REGARDS  TO  THE  MATCH  OF  CCBI  SYSTEMS  TO  VARIES  TYPES  OF 
KNOWS EDGE/ DRILL  PROFICIENCIES. 

I? I-  ?*C«DE  THE  FINDINGS  TO  OOCSOPS.  TRAINING,  OACSIM  ANS  TfiADOC  USD  10  THE 

vCwi  Directorate  when  formed). 


F77  si  I  ISP 

fl)  Direct  the  chief  of  Engineers  to  task  and  fund  the  Corps  or 
Research  Laboratory  CCERU  to  evaluate  the  most  cost  effective  bit* 
Computer  Communications  Based  Instruction  technologies  and 

APPLICATIONS  OF  CCBI  TO  OTHER  POPULATIONS  (E.G..  ENLISTED  SOI 
CIVILIANS)  and  MISSION  AREAS  If.C..  ARMY  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM,. 

C2)  Provide  the  findings  to  60CSCPS.  Training  to  TRADOC  Trai.nis;  I 
Agency  CTTA).  army  Training  Support  center  (Also.  Combined  arms 
activity  (cata).  uska  and  CCBI  Directorate,  when  formed. 

(3)  Discussion:  This  analysis  would  be  used  by  OOCSOPS  and  TRADG 

’USTIFY  THEIR  CCBI  REOUIRCMENTS.  CEHL  ANALYSIS  WOULD  PROVIDE  THE 
DELIVERABLES: 


Engineers 

TO  APPLY 
IDENTIFY 
OR 


ECHMSIOST 

Training 


■  PUCE  waive  SEW 
re  expand  id  other 


M  Potential  C( 
fa)  Potential  C( 


ICATICNS  BEYOND  OFFICER  POPULATION. 


II  IR  FOCUS  IS  PRIMARILY  CM  COL‘CATf-%  j«j  THE 
R0CESSE5.  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  REASONS,  T»t?  SHOULO  IE 
FOR  "SMART  COURSEWARE*  EXPERIMENTATION  Ala  WORK 
I  DIRECTORATE  AND  AMT  PARTNERSHIPS  ESI»»i1j«?D  FOR 
E  OEVEICPMENT. 


CCMrUTER 


(C)  POTENTIAL  COST  SaviNGS/AVOIOANCE  MEASURES, 
to)  A  CROSS-TRAINING  IFFECTIVEHESS  ANALYSIS. 

f£)  A  SAMPLE  EROST-END  PSOtEOORE  TO  USE  TO  IMPLEMENT  CCBI  PILOT  PROJECTS. 

r?6  S/S? 

Direct  JSaOOC  to  develop  .mentor  training  programs  to  help  sain  acceptance  or 

CCBI  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  the  SCHOOLS  AM}  l»  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OVERSEE 
COMPUTER  COURSEWARE  OCVuOPMEsI  ST  CIVILIAN  EDUCATION  IPECIAlISTl.  ACTION 
SHOULD  BE  INITIATED  UPON  COKmilOS  OF  THE  ACTIONS  IN  POLICY  F77. 

F7S  S/SP 

Direct  oacsih  to  allocate  research  funds  to  pursue  a  Joist  service  lasmtw 

FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  USES  OE  ARIIEICIAL  InIUUSE»Ci-|*PERT 

Systems  (Al-tS,  »ao  reiateo  technologies.  action  should  be  isnuTto  upon 
completion  or  the  actions  in  Policy  F77. 


POLICIES  CONT. 


RECOMMENDED  SYST 

PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAlNIi 

POLICIES  CONT. 


reo  s/i/s 

(  1  1  DIRECT  KH,: 
STRATEGIC  PLANN; 
PROGRAM  FOR  Sf 
PROFESSIONAL  01 
SUB-COURSE  IS  A 
0'  OFFICERS  STR: 
ARSTAr)  as  the 
DESIRED  SYSTEM  I 

(2)  DISCUSSION: 

Ui  LTC'S 
«AR  Si  EOS  i 
TRANSITION  T Eam 

(S3  ••■roET 
CCMPATISIUTt  -.-I 


Cc  3  LtFORT  - 1:  St 
AK3  Concepts  DIRECTOR: 
participation  in  -  *  e  a 

CO  J  EFFORT  Kill  St 

Strategic  Studies  Issir 


i **C L ODE  THE  DESIGN  I 
C*  IMPACT  EJESCISr 
N£5ALS.  I  .I  PUS"! 
ff ICEnS  <C  a  -~:- 
SES  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
■OOl /AID  EOS  SENICH 
HE  ARMT  TOWARDS  !:» 


-I  EVOLVING  EDUCATIONAL 
EXERCISE  -lu  USE  Th£ 
The  OUTPUT  ?=0m  THIS 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
LEADERS  (CSA.  VCSA  a« 
BOf  £  SS  IC.NAi  OE  vEi  CTMEnT 


DCSOPS, 


t  Carolyn  husseu  win  design 
a no, i*  to  ODCSPER’OOCSCPS 

*ICS*  IS  IN;  OV'.R/U  S!U6*yIC^  0 

■o~D  by  QDCSm  ? uusus  to  a* 

RANGE  rlMiSlHQ  ISITIATISIS, 

TO  iH£  WCS.<  IN  [irini  StSfl^S 

M  "ii i  and  Harvard* 

:  TO  ArtRANS-  SPONSORSHIP  Of  T 
’  AwC  AS  THEY  ALREADY  HAy£  A  F 
AN  APPROPRIATE  *HOH£"  FQ9  T-f 

CSP£R/OOCSCPS  CO/SES  SEVEiOPsEs 


Gorki1 "  "dY vVl  cpme  3 

GENEBAi.  COURSE  Pi  AN 


HE  EXERCISE  3?  THE 

ut-dhes  Group  linked 
EXERCISE  CONDUCTED 


re*  s/sf 

Direct  OOCSFER  to  purchase  am  Artificial  Intelligence -Expert  System  software 

package  FOR  THE  EXISTING  fCSECAST  SYSTEM.  THIS  WILL  ASSIST  IN  MAKING  Th£ 
STRATEGIC  PLANNING  EXERCISE  FOR  MEW  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  SIMPLE  AND  ■USER 
FRIENDLY*  (SEE  POLICY  FgO,  ABOVE). 

E82  SHIS? 

direct  OACSIH.  Futures  and  concepts  directorate  to  work  with  OOCSPER,  GO/SES 
Development  Team  to  continue  development  cf  the  POOS  futures  process  as  a 

STRATEGIC  PLAN MING /POLICY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  MODEL  FOB  USE  IN  SENIOR  ARMY  LEADER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM, 

F53  I/SP 

(I)  direct  0ACS1M  and  aSI  to  include  the  implications  for  officer  education 
training  is  their  participation  WITH  the  hit  Sloan  School  of  Management's 
management  in  the  90's’  program  and  the  Harvard  CE««a  for  Information  poiict 
Research's  *Program  oh  Information  Resource  Policy.’ 

(23  DISCUSSION:  THESE  EFFORTS  ARE  AIMED  AT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
SCENARIOS  based  OH  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  LEADING-EDGE  ORGANIZATIONS.  THE 
DEFINITIONS  Of  THE  POLICIES  SURROUNDING  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGIES  and 
THE  DISCUSSIONS  DESIGNED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  INSIGHTS  SAINE0  FRCM  RESEARCH.  THE 
ASSY  (0>iC5IK)  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  ORGANIZATIONS  PARTICIPATING.  AN  ACTIVE 
FEE05AC.K  LINK  BETWEEN  OACSIM  AND  THE  TRADCC  CC8I  DIRECTORATE  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
THE  LATTER  S  EFFCRTS  TO  RESPONSIBLY  MANAGE  THE  ASSIMILATION  OE  CC3I  INTO  *U 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS  PIUS  THE  WORK  AND  HOME  SETTINGS  Of  AflHT  OFFICERS. 


FSM  S/SP 

direct  ahc  to  eun 

TRAINING  PACKAGES  F 
TRAINING  CAPABIUTIFI 


CONCtHlBilE  OS  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGY  WHICH  is  ALIGNED  WITH 

INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  SElY-jiitiO! 


RICT  TRADCC.  TOM 
OF  AN  EDUCATION 
«£  ACTIVE  CCMPON! 


tii  res  sesaKvc  £CK?c.%t'i’ 

STUD:  THE  IMPACT  OF  PODS'* 
SON-RESIDENT  SCHOOL  INST®* 
BS  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENT  Cf 

ut  UXSCUSSIGN:  1HE  STUD: 

reserve  component  as  time  s 


programs  simultaneously 


- :  SPECIFICALLY 

In’  unit’  training 
•R.  HIS  FAMILY  and 


EO’JIREmENIS  FOR  PROFESS  IONA 


.-RESIDENT  AND  NON' 
IISTAIN  THEM  CURREN 


Direct  DAS  to  sponsor  a  scsio-  sr.yicE  Cgue< 

CONTINUE  TO  LOOK  FOR  WATS  TO  INSTITUTIONAL IZE  PDOS  CCS!  INITIATIVES 
MAJOR  PDOS  THRUSTS  WITHIN  THE  ARMY'S  EXISTING  SYSTEMS.  COsj 
SPONSORSHIP  FOR  AT  LEAST  TNI  NEXT  FIVE  TEARS.  1 

PBS  I/SP 

til  direct  the  army  Science  Board  iasbs  to  conduct  the  lass  Sum-; 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  TECHNOLOGIES. 

121  Discussion:  The  sisof  wilt  build  on  the  1932  DSB  Summer 

TRAINING  TECHNOLOGY.  THE  .  CCBI  INITIATIVES  AND  'HE  CERl  ai»C 
►773,  if  AVAILABLE  BY  the  S9SS  A5B  Summer  Study. 

m  i/sp 

Direct  l'CSCPS  to  incorporate  the  POOS  education  ano  training  stba 

MAJOR  THRUSTS  IN  THE  NEW  A3  3S0-1.  ARMY  TRAIN  INS  AND  EDUCATION  SfSTC 

F95  S/I/5 

DIRECT  TftAOOC  TO  REINFORCE  AND  DEVElOP  OFFICER.  DECISION  SKI:.':  * 

*F  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  AND  IS  THE  UNIT  AND  ORGANIZATION  THROUGH  TW 
USE  OF  SIMULATIONS.  EXPERIENTIAL  EXERCISES  AND  Is  Small  GROUP  SEI1 
MENTOR  INSTRUCTORS  WHO  TEACH.  COACH  AND  GUIDE  (REFER  TO  PO'J 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 
K£ll  IUJOR  uPERATIDHAi  SfSTEHS 


INTO  C0U2FSENT 
H*¥£  COr.FyltS 


Author:  LTC  Magnusson 
Team  Chief:  COL  Isaac 


Appendix  3 

Anticipated  Long-Range  Impact  on  the  Officer  and  Family  of  Education 

and  Training  Initiatives 


1.  PURPOSE:  To  present  an  analysis  of  the 
anticipated  long-range  impact  on  the  officer  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  education  and  training  policies  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  annex. 

2.  DISCUSSION: 

a.  Annex  T,  Impact  on  Families,,  discusses 
the  general  considerations  identified  in  this  study 
as  to  the  impact  of  PDOS  policies  on  the  officers' 
home  environments. 

b.  The  policies  associated  with  education 
and  training  methods  rely  heavily  on  educational 
technologies  to  lessen  the  burden  on  officers, 
families,  units  and  the  schoolhouse.  A  portion  of 
Annex  T  is  repeated  here,  to  emphasize  the  role 
which  technology  is  expected  to  play  in  decreas¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  time  on  the  key  actors  in  the 
professional  development  process. 

Cl)  The  long-term  decreases  in  impact  in 
the  school  environments  for  Development  Peri¬ 
ods  1-4  are  the  result  of  all  officers  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  core  foundation  in  the  schoolhouse  at 
the  start  of  a  development  period.  During  subse¬ 
quent  assignments,  officers  receive  shorter  func¬ 
tional  courses  which  update  and  reinforce  this 
foundation. 

(2)  The  long-term  decreases  in  impact  in 
the  unit  and  organization  environments  for  De¬ 


velopment  Periods  1-4  result  from  learning  uses 
of  technology  during  a  resident  school  experi¬ 
ence.  These  tools  can  then  enhance  the  opera¬ 
tional  missions  of  units  and  organizations. 

(3)  The  long-term  decreases  in  impact  for 
the  officer  results  from  the  widespread  uses  of 
smart  courseware  at  the  school  and  diherseillngs 
as  the  Officer  assumes  more  responsibility  for  his 
professional  development. 

c.  In  general,  the  long-term  positive  benefits 
which  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
PDOS-reeomrnended  education  and  training 
methods  policies  is  in  the  implementation  of  im¬ 
proved  education  and  training  technologies 
through  computer  communications  based  in¬ 
struction  which  permits  all  involved  to  leant, 
teach,  manage  andmakc  decisions  “smarter"  and 
“faster." 

d.  In  general,  the  negative  detractors  which 
could  result  from  the  implementation  of  PDOS 
education  and  training  methods  policies  are  in 
the  potential  loss  of  "socialization”  which  ac¬ 
crues  to  officers  during  an  extensive  resident 
school  experience.  This  loss  is  not  possible  to 
measure.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  different 
sort  of  socialization,  one  similar  to  that  currently* 
experienced  by  officers  who  utilize  the  US  Army 
FORUM  networks. 
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PURPOSE; 

To  present  the  action  plan  worksheets  for  the 
education  and  training  methods  policies. 
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Appendix  5  to  Annex  P 

Phasing  And  Resource  Plan 


PURPOSE:  To  present  the  plan  which  re¬ 
flects: 

a.  The  phasing  of  each  education  and  training 
policy  over  the  next  few  years. 

b.  The  dollar  and  manpower  requirements. 
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Information  and  Media  Plan 


PURPOSE:  To  present  the  information  and 
media  plan  for  the  education  and  training  meth¬ 
ods  policies. 
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Glossary 


1.  PURPOSE:  To  define  terms  which  are  new, 
unique  or  critical  to  this  study. 

2.  GLOSSARY: 

a.  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  (AI).  In 
general,  is  the  science  of  giving  human-like  learn¬ 
ing  and  thinking  qualities  to  machines.  Specific 
sub-fields  are  knowledge  acquisition  (“learning”); 
knowledge  retention  (“memory”);  application  of 
knowledge  (“common  sense,”  logic,  complex  cog¬ 
nitive  processes);  language  and  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  and  voice  digitizing.  The  major  focus  of  the 
PDOS  education  and  training  methods  analysis 
is  on  the  use  of  AI  for  knowledge  acquisition  and 
retention  and  the  application  of  AI  to  provide  a 
new  level  of  speed  and  simplicity  to  the  decision 
making  process. 

b.  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 
(CAI):  Any  instruction  which  uses  a  computer  to 
manage,  generate  or  deliver  instruction.  In  the 
PDOS  desired  system  it  is  intended  that  CAI  in¬ 
clude: 

(1)  A  data  base  which  is  common  to  and 
accessible  by  doctrine  developers,  combat  devel¬ 
opers,  instructors,  units  in  the  field  and  individu¬ 
als. 

(2)  Instructional  packages  which  provide 
to  the  student  an  in-depth  knowledge  or  may  pro¬ 
vide  information  at  a  refresher  or  familiarization 
level. 

(3)  Testing  packages. 

(4)  Teaching  aid  packages  for  unit  devel¬ 
opment  programs. 

(5)  Authoring  systems. 

(6)  Menu  driven  access  to  above  packages. 

c.  COMPUTER  -  COMMUNICATION 
BASED  INSTRUCTION (CCBI)— The  electronic 
methods  component  of  the  overall  PDOS  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  methods  strategy.  The  overall 
aim  of  CCBI  is  to  increase  the  tempo  of  prudent, 
sound  officer  decision  making  under  stress.  The 


intermediate  aims  arc  to  teach  officers  to  learn 
faster  and  smarter;  overcome  combat  skill  obso¬ 
lescence;  enhance  knowledge  and  skill  retention 
and  make  computers  a  natural  extension  of  the 
officer  in  peacetime  and  wartime  workplaces. 
CCBI  places  an  emphasis  on  the  following  elec¬ 
tronic  technologies: 

(1)  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI) 
and  interactive  video  disk  (IVD)  systems. 

(2)  Computer  simulations  (wargames). 

(3)  Computer  teleconferencing. 

(4)  Artificial  intelligence. 

(5)  Strategic  planning/futures  policy  im¬ 
pact  analysis  tools/aids. 

(6)  Information  storage  and  decision  tools/ 

aids. 

(7)  Knowledge  bases. 

d.  COMMUNICATION/CONTROL  MOD¬ 
EL.  A  relatively  new  education  and  knowledge 
model  which  seeks  to  add  an  interdisciplinary 
and  computer  technology  dimension  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  widely  used  educational  theories.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details,  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Doreen  Steg 
referenced  in  the  bibliography. 

e.  COMPUTER  LITERACY.  The  knowledge 
of  what  a  computer  is  and  the  functions  it  may 
perform.  One  who  is  computer  literate  has  the 
ability  to  apply  computer-related  terms,  concepts 
and  capabilities  to  one’s  job.  Computer  literacy 
skills  equate  to  oral  and  reading  skills.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  computer  literacy  in  an  education  setting 
is  not  simply  learning  to  manipulate  a  word 
processor  or  spread-sheet  nor  is  it  learning  how 
to  program  a  computer.  Those  tasks  are  skills- 
based  which  are  learned  through  training.  Within 
an  educational  context,  computer  literacy  refers 
to  the  capability  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  for 
gathering,  processing  and  communicating  infor¬ 
mation  related  to  the  learning  process.  In  an  or¬ 
ganizational  setting,  it  refers  to  using  it  for  intelli- 
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gent  application  and  amplification  of  learned 
knowledge  and  skills, 

f.  COURSEWARE,  This  term  came  into  use 
ns  computer  assisted  instruction  grew  in  order  to 
provide  a  distinction  between  the  software  pro¬ 
grams  that  contArol  the  hardware  devices  and 
the  software  tailored  to  providing  instructional  in 
ternctions.  As  it  has  come  to  be  used,  courseware 
refers  to  the  materials  of  instruction  that  consti¬ 
tute  applications  programs  administered  by  com¬ 
puter  delivery  systems.  “SMART”  COURSE¬ 
WARE.  Refers  to  computer  courseware  aimed  at 
enhancing  officer  decision  making  capabilities. 
Such  courseware  will  enable  students  to  work 
smarter  and  faster  by  providing: 

( 1 )  Good  access  to  relevant  knowledge. 

(2)  Ease  of  computation. 

(3)  Ability  to  simulate  situations  that  are 
too  expensive,  dangerous  or  impossible  to  ob¬ 
serve  directly. 

As  a  result  of  using  “smart”  courseware,  officers 
can  focus  on  concepts,  theories,  models,  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  rather  than  on  cleri¬ 
cal  tasks.  They  can  achieve  mastery  of  the  art  and 
science  of  war  rather  than  on  just  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 

g.  EDUCATION.  This  involves  how  to  think 
and  decide.  It  involves  learning  new  concept  for¬ 
mulation.  The  result  is  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  individual.  A  product  of  education 
is  the  acquisition  of  insights — an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  concepts;  an  understanding  of 
how  to  articulate  one’s  intent  and  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence;  an  understanding  of  contexts.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  training  and  education  is  important 
in  that  it  permits  a  comparison  of  present  with 
future  needs  for  the  Army  and  this  distinction 
underlies  the  general  thrust  of  Annex  P. 

h.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  METH¬ 
ODS.  Those  methods  which  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  to  support  the  individual  officer,  units  and 
organizations  and  unit  and  school  MENTORS  in 
performing  their  professional  development  roles 
during  each  Development  Period. 

i.  GESTALT  BASED.  A  school  of  thought 
which  affirms  that  responses  to  experiences  are 
based  on  an  unanalyzable  whole  rather  than  on 
specific  elements  of  a  situation. 

j.  IMPRESSION/BEHAVIOR/RULE  MOD¬ 
ELS.  Theoretical  education  and  knowledge  mod¬ 
els  which  form  the  basis  for  a  majority  of  the 
Army’s  post-commissioning  service  school  train¬ 
ing. 


k.  INSIGHT,  Ideas  and  thoughts  derived  in¬ 
ternally  from  an  ability  to  sec  and  understand 
clearly  the  nature  of  things,  A  necessary  part  of 
making  judgments,  of  deciding,  of  “putting  it  all 
together,"  “of  being  aware,"  of  wisdom  and  far¬ 
sightedness.  Answers  the  question:  What  does 
this  mean?  What  is  important  in  this  situation? 
Insight  cannot  be  taught  directly,  but  can  be  in¬ 
duced  by  well  educated,  experienced  faculty,  us¬ 
ing  appropriate  teaching  methods.  Generally,  a 
product  of  education  rather  than  of  training. 

l.  INSIGHT  MODEL.  Another  education 
and  knowledge  model  which  has  been  widely 
used  in  some  educational  situations  but  not  in 
general  in  the  American  education  system. 

m.  KNOWLEDGE.  Information,  data,  facts, 
theories,  concepts.  The  factual  basis  of  any 
course  of  learning.  Answers  the  question:  What 
should  I  know?  May  be  achieved  by  many  learn¬ 
ing  methods.  Knowledge  is  highly  perishable  if 
not  used  routinely. 

n.  MENTOR.  A  leader  involved  in  develop¬ 
ing  (through  education,  socializing  and  training) 
an  individual  by  being  for  that  individual  a  role 
model,  teacher,  coach,  advisor  and  guide.  A 
school  faculty  mentor  has  the  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  writing  doctrine  and  developing 
courses. 

o.  SKILLS.  Abilities  which  can  be  developed 
and  are  manifested  in  specific  levels  of  perform¬ 
ance.  They  may  not  be  manifested  in 
the“potential”  to  do  other  or  higher  levels  of  per¬ 
formance.  Are  developed  through  learning  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  “known”  knowledge.  Answers  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  should  I  be  able  to  do?  Categories  of 
skills  include: 

(1)  Information-retrieval  skills — reading, 
researching,  hearing. 

(2)  Communication  skills — writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  using  languagesand  technology;  communica¬ 
tions  with  people  and  through  objects. 

(3)  Technical  and  tactical 
skills — performance  within  a  specific  activity; 
c.g.,  map  reading,  marksmanship. 

(4)  Human  relationship  skills — the  ability 
to  work  effectively  as  a  group  member  and  to 
build  cooperative  efforts  within  a  team;  self 
awareness  and  interpersonal  skills. 

(5)  Leadership  skills  (e.g.,  counseling). 

(6)  Analytical  and  conceptualization 
skills — problem  identification,  problem  solving, 
decision  making,  planning,  estimating  the  situa¬ 
tion,  synthesizing,  inducing,  structuring,  cyber- 
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nctic  systems  analyzing.  These  skills  vary  at  dif¬ 
ferent  cognitive  levels. 

p.  TRAINING.  Yields  skills  for  performing 
duties  in  specific  work  assignments.  Teaches  in¬ 
dividuals  how  to  do  something.  Learning  some 
specified  pattern  of  behavior.  It  transmits  past 
experience  or  “known”  knowledge. 

q.  VALUES.  Convictions,  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs,  standards  governing  the  behavior  of  people. 
Includes  attitudes  toward  professional  standards 


such  as  duty,  integrity,  loyalty,  patriotism,  public 
service,  taking  care  of  ones  subordinates,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  mission.  Answers  the  questions: 
What  do  I  believe?  Where  do  I  draw  the  line? 
Values,  like  insights,  must  be  derived  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  if  values  are  to  have  meaning.  Values  may 
be  derived,  induced  or  precipitated  by  knowledge 
about  values,  their  importance  to  professional¬ 
ism  and  the  statements  and  behaviors  of  others 
(specifically  mentors)  about  personal  commit¬ 
ment  to  values. 
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Annex  Q 

Officer  Functional  Education  and  Training 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  the  PDOS  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  officer  func¬ 
tional  education  and  training. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Scope.  The  scope  of  this  study  did  not 
include  the  unique  education  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  branch  or  functional  area 
nor  the  requirements  for  individual  functional 
courses.  Instead  functional  education  and  train¬ 
ing  was  examined  at  the  macro  level  and  broad 
policy  recommendations  developed.  More  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  was  conducted  where  shortfalls 
were  found  and  suggestions  arc  made  in  this  an¬ 
nex  that  should  be  a  starting  position  for  propo¬ 
nents  to  address  the  issue. 

b.  Definitions. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  function¬ 
al  education  is  defined  as  providing  the  broad- 
based  and  technical  knowledge  required  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  a  functional  area.  Examples  are  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Comptrollership  Course  at  the  Soldier  Sup¬ 
port  Center,  the  Comptrollership  Program  at 
Syracuse  University,  the  Material  Acquisition 
Management  Course  at  the  Army  Logistics  Man¬ 
agement  Center,  and  the  Program  Management 
Course  at  the  Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege. 

(2)  Functional  training  provides  for  those 
skills  that  are  atypical  to  a  branch  or  not  included 
in  the  common  core  of  officers'  proficiencies  and 
which  are  necessary  for  specific  duty  require¬ 
ments.  The  training  may  result  in  the  award  of  a 
skill  identifier.  Examples  of  functional  training 
are  the  Airborne  Course  at  Ft  Bcnning.  the  U.S. 
Army  Installation  Management  Course  at  Ft  Lee, 
the  Joint  Command.  Control,  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Operations  and  Staff  Officer  Course  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  the  Battalion  S-l 
Course  at  the  Soldier  Support  Center. 

c.  Current  system  strengths. 


(1)  Under  the  current  dual-specialty  con¬ 
cept  an  officer  is  normally  designated  with  an 
additional  specialty  before  reaching  the  eighth 
year  of  commissioned  service.  As  a  general  rule, 
edut  tion  and  training  are  available  or  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  prepare  an  officer  for  duty  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  specialty.  (NOTE:  Based  on  OPMS  Study 
Group’s  recommendations,  “additional  special¬ 
ty”  is  being  changed  to  “functional  area”  and 
additional  specialties  that  were  branches  are  not 
allowed  as  second  specialties). 

(2)  The  proponenev  system  is  having  a  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  officer  professional  development. 
Previous  shortfalls  in  the  system  are  being  ad¬ 
dressed  and  corrected  by  the  oroponents.  Viable 
career  paths  are  being  defined.  Duty  descriptions 
are  being  standardized.  Education  and  training 
shortfalls  arc  being  identified  and  courses  being 
developed.  The  overall  positive  effect  of  the  pro- 
ponency  system  cannot  be  overemphasized.  (See 
Appendix  1  for  further  discussion  of  proponenev 
system). 

d.  Current  system  weaknesses. 

(1)  Overall  the  functional  education  and 
training  is  working  well  and  is  meeting  the  docu¬ 
mented  needs.  There  are  areas  that  could  use  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  following  discussions  of 
these  should  not  lead  the  eader  to  assume  that 
the  system  is  in  need  of  major  overhaul.  Also, 
some  of  the  areas  discussed  below  were  outside 
the  scope  of  the  PDOS  and  covered  by  the  OPMS 
Study  Group.  They  are  discussed  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  effect  on  PDOS  and  to  provide 
support  to  the  OPMS  Study  Group's  recommen¬ 
dations.  Refer  to  the  OPMS  Study  Group  Final 
Report  for  detailed  discussion  of  their  findings 
and  recommendations. 

(2)  Position  coding  does  not  accurately 
reflect  requirements.  The  manning  documents, 
especially  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances 
(TDA),  change  frequently  and  make  it  difficult 
for  personnel  planners  to  develop  an  inventory  to 
meet  the  Army’s  requirement.  These  manning 
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documents  are  the  basis  for  modeling  to  deter¬ 
mine  future  needs  This  is  analogous  to  building 
a  house  on  a  sandbar.  The  education  and  training 
requirements  are  also  derived  from  the  same 
base.  Actions  being  taken  as  a  result  of  the  OEMS 
Study  Group  concerning  document  control  will 
“firm"  up  the  base  and  provide  more  predictable 
requirements. 

(3)  Management  b>  entire  position  code  is 
lacking.  Manning  documents  and  requisitions  are 
based  on  a  coding  system  that  identifies  a  prima¬ 
ry'  specialty,  a  second  specialty,  and  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  a  position.  The  US  Army  Military  Per¬ 
sonnel  Center  management  system  keys  on  the 
primary  specialty  and,  only  if  possible,  consider¬ 
ation  is  given  to  the  second  specialty  and  skill. 
This  causes  several  problems.  An  officer  can  be 
assigned  to  a  position  and  not  have  received  the 
required  education  and/or  training.  The  position 
will  probably  be  recoded  to  meet  the  officer's 
specialties  thus  increasing  the  problem  addressed 
in  the  previous  paragraph.  Also,  the  inventory 
requirements  are  based  only  on  the  primary  spe¬ 
cialties  without  consideration  of  the  second  spe¬ 
cialty  requirements.  This  leads  to  a  continued 
inability  to  fill  a  requisition  based  on  second  spe¬ 
cialty.  For  example,  for  SC54  (Operations.  Plans, 
and  Training)  more  than  half  the  positions  re¬ 
quiring  SC54  have  SC54  as  the  second  code  (i.e. 
2414  of  4604  positions).  The  inventory  (5547) 
was  developed  using  only  the  number  of  posi¬ 
tions  (2190)  with  SC54  as  first  specialty  code.  By 
comparsion,  SC41  (Personnel  Management)  has 
1812  positions  where  SC41  is  indicated  first. 
1044  positions  with  SC41  indicated  second,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  inventory'  of  5210  officers  with 
SC41.  The  result  of  current  inventory  determina¬ 
tion  method  is  5210  SC41  officers  to  fill  2856 
positions  requiring  SC4I  and  5547  SC54  officers 
to  fill  4604  positions  requiring  SC54.  The 
method  to  determine  inventory  requirements  will 
have  to  be  changed.  The  actions,  as  a  result  of  the 
OPMS  Study  Group  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  skill  proponency.  single,  dual  tracking  and 
branch  immaterial  codes,  should  help  reduce  this 
problem.  (For  discussion  of  skills  sec  Appendix 
2.) 

(4)  Entry-level  military  courses  are  not 
available  for  all  functional  area  specialties.  Func¬ 
tional  areas  such  as  ADP  System  Officer  (SC  53) 
and  Operations.  Research  and  Systems  Analysis 
SC  49)  can  be  entered  through  civilian  graduate 
studies.  These  studies  provide  the  technical 
knowledge  in  the  functional  area  but  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  required  military  perspective.  (Sec  Ap¬ 
pendix  5  for  further  discussion  of  Advanced  Civil 
Schooling.)  Some  functional  areas  hav  io  for¬ 


mal  entry-level  education  or  training  available, 
nor  is  any  planned.  These  are  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  (SC  41)  and  Operations.  Plans,  and  Train¬ 
ing  (SC  54).  (See  Appendix  3  for  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  entry  level  courses.) 

(5)  Functional  training  time,  when  cou¬ 
pled  with  “primary"  courses  (i.e..  OBC.  OAC. 
CAS3.  and  CGSOC).  is  extensive  for  some  spe¬ 
cialties  such  as  Foreign  Area  Officer.  Research 
and  Development,  and  Logisticians,  which 
makes  dual  tracking  difficult.  (See  Appendix  4 
for  further  discussion.) 

(6)  The  current  education  and  training 
system  is  not  designed  to  implement  the  OPMS 
Study  Group's  recommendations  that  there  be 
multiple  career  tracks  (i.e..  dual,  single,  and/or 
sequential).  The  20  percent  of  the  officers  that 
are  single-tracked  in  a  branch  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  since  the  system  is  oriented  toward  branch 
requirements.  The  current  system  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  dual-tracking,  therefore,  no  major 
changes  arc  anticipated.  The  system,  however, 
needs  adjustment  to  recognize  the  education  and 
training  requirements  for  sequentially  tracked  of¬ 
ficers.  As  members  of  the  officer  corps,  these  of¬ 
ficers  wall  still  require  education  and  training  in 
the  common  core  and  will  require  additional  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  to  become  “in-depth"  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  fields. 

c.  Desired  system. 

(!)  The  underlying  premise  for  functional 
development  is  that  every  officer  receives  the  re¬ 
quired  functional  education  and  training  prior  t<' 
any  assignment.  This  places  greater  emphasis  on 
managing  by  the  entire  position  code.  If  an  offi¬ 
cer  is  slated  for  a  position  that  requires  function¬ 
al  area  expertise,  the  officer  will  have  completed 
the  entry-level  military  course  prior  to  reporting 
to  that  assignment.  If  the  position  requires  a  skill, 
the  officers  will  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  designation  of  the  skill  identifier  prior  to  the 
assignment.  The  rationale  for  the  preceding  is 
that  when  a  position  is  coded  with  a  functional 
area  or  skill  designator,  that  position  requires  an 
officer  with  proficiencies  not  common  to  all  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  rank  associated  with  the  position. 
Otherwise  the  position  would  have  been  coded  as 
branch  immaterial.  Also,  fora  specialty  or  skill  to 
be  designated  as  such,  unique  proficiencies  will 
have  been  identified.  If  no  such  proficiencies 
were  identified,  the  specialty  or  code  would  not 
have  qualified  or  been  designated  as  a  separate 
specialty  or  skill.  Given  then  that  there  are  profi¬ 
ciencies  associated  with  a  specialty  or  code,  the 
officer  needs  an  educational  or  training  experi¬ 
ence  to  provide  the  proper  frame  of  reference  to 
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develop  the  proficiencies.  In  the  case  of  some 
skills,  the  experience  can  be  gained  through  civil¬ 
ian  education  and/or  experience.  The  same  is 
true  for  areas  of  concentration.  (See  Annex  G.  for 
further  discussion  of  frame  of  reference.) 

(2)  Dual-tracked  officers  whose  functional 
area  specialty  holds  primacy  (primacy  defined  as 
that  specialty  under  which  the  officer  is  primarily 
developed  and  which  career  management  divi¬ 
sion  in  USAMILPERCEN  holds  and  controls  the 
officer's  records)  and  sequentially  tracked  of¬ 
ficers  may  be  so  designated  after  selected  for  ma¬ 
jor  and  considered  for  command  and  staff  college 
attendance.  However,  those  who  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  prior  to  consideration  for  command  and 
staff  college  present  a  unique  challenge.  Their 
field  grade  lntcrmcdiate-lcvei  education  and 
training  should  compliment  their  functional  area 
while  still  placing  the  proper  emphasis  on  general 
military  skills.  The  Arms  should  consider  their 
unique  needs  and  possibly  expand  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Mel  4  education.  Appendix  5  discusses 
some  of  the  alternatives  that  could  be  a  starting 
point  for  functional  area  proponents  to  design  or 
select  the  field  grade  intermediate  education  and 
training  suited  for  these  officers. 

(3)  Officers  who  have  a  special!}  that  is 
comparable  to  a  civilian  career  field,  have  a 
wealth  of  opportunities  within  the  civilian  sector 
for  professional  development.  Within  these 
fields,  the  civilian  community  has  associations 
and  society  that  hold  seminars  where  new  ideas 
arc  presented  and  information  is  exchanged. 
These  associations  and  societies  also  publish  pe¬ 
riodicals  that  arc  similar  to  branch  magazines. 
The  civilians  view  membership  in  these  organiza¬ 
tions  as  an  essential  part  of  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  The  military  should  share  that  view  and 
encourage  membership  for  its  officers.  That  en¬ 
couragement  is  already  present  for  branch  associ¬ 
ation.  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  civilian 
legal  and  medical  societies.  Officers  who  sequen¬ 
tially  track  in  a  functional  area  arc  in  essence 
divorced  from  branch:  thus  do  not  have  an  ap¬ 
propriate  military  organization.  The  functional 
area  proponents,  as  well  as  branch  proponents, 
should  inform  the  officers  within  their  respective 
branch  or  functional  area  of  the  recommended 
association  or  societies.  Once  this  list  is  establish¬ 
ed.  the  officers  who  are  being  developed  as  "in- 
depth"  experts  in  these  fields  may  be  sent  b>  the 
military  on  a  biannual  basis  to  seminars.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  professional  development,  this  pro¬ 
vides  recognition  of  the  professionalism  of  these 
officers.  This  program  will  be  controlled  by 
MILPERCEN  in  conjunction  with  the  propo¬ 


nents  to  ensure  the  meetings/seminars/conven¬ 
tions  have  professional  development  value  and 
are  not  just  a  social  gathering. 

(4)  A  conclusion  reached  by  the  study 
group  was  that  every'  officer  needs  to  be  branch 
qualified  at  the  company  level  prior  to  entry'  into 
a  functional  area.  Through  the  branch  training 
and  experience  an  officer  builds  the  foundation 
for  application  of  functional  areas  to  the  Army 
mission.  A  supporter  needs  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  mission  and  tasks  of  the  sup¬ 
ported  organization:  otherwise,  the  supporter  will 
tend  to  operate  in  a  vacuum  without  sufficient 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  receiver  of  the  sup¬ 
port. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Aim. 

(1)  To  prepare  officers  for  duty  assign¬ 
ments  in  functional  areas  after  conipanv-level 
branch  qualification. 

(2)  To  prepare  officers  for  duty  assign¬ 
ments  requiring  unique  skills. 

b.  Major  Thrusts. 

(1)  To  define  education  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  areas  of  concentration,  functional 
areas,  and  skills. 

(2)  Provide  for  initial  and  continued  func¬ 
tional  area  development  after  company-level 
branch  qualification. 

(3)  Identify  training  needs  a  part  of  the 
requisition  process  and  assign  properly  trained 
officers. 

c.  Base  Policies. 

(1)  Company  level  branch  qualification 
will  precede  functional  area  development. 

(2)  Develop  or  revise,  as  needed,  military- 
courses  to  support  all  areas  of  concentration  and 
functional  areas. 

(3)  OPMD  managed  officers  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  assignment  to  positions  coded  with  area  of 
concentration,  functional  area  or.  if  applicable, 
skill  codes  after  completion  of  the  appropriate 
military  course  or  equivalent  experience. 

(4)  Officers  who  arc  single  or  sequentially- 
tracked  into  a  branch  or  functional  area  that  has 
a  comparable  civilian  profession  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of.  and  funded  for.  biannual  at¬ 
tendance  at  a  civilian  society  or  association  na¬ 
tional  or  international  seminar/mccting  support¬ 
ing  the  profession. 
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4.  CSA  Remarks.  Recommendations  approved 
in  concept. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  Q 

Proponency  System 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  describe  the  impact  of  the 
proponents  system  on  PDOS. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Genera).  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
various  specialties  and  to  determine  the  current 
efforts  of  proponents  in  the  area  of  professional 
development,  field  trips  were  taken  to  propo¬ 


nents  of  the  specialties  that  could  be  designated 
as  addition  specialties.  (Note:  As  a  result  of  the 
OPMS  Stud>.  “additional  specialty"  is  being 
changed  to  “functional  arc?.-  and  whereas 
branches  could  have  been  an  additional  specialty, 
an  officer's  second  speciait>  will  be  from  a  func¬ 
tional  area  only.)  Table  Q-i-1  indicates  those  vis¬ 
ited. 


BRANCHES 


PROPONENT  VISITS 

FUNCTIONAL  AREAS 


SC  (25. 27. 7 2i  CM  (74)  SPOPNSM8)  FOR  DEV  (50) 

MP  (31)  00(73.75.91)  PEP  IviGMT  (41)  NUC  WPN  (52; 

Ml  (35. 36. 3>;  QM  (81. 32. 92)  COMP  (45)  ADP(53) 

AG  (42)  TC  (951  PA  (46)  OPS  PLANS.  TNG  (5«S 

r!(44i  FAO(48|  P&P  (97) 

ORSA  (49) 

7a  Die  0-1-1  Propcner:  visits 


b.  Impact  of  Proponency  System. 

; !  i  as  a  result  of  she  field  trips,  the  study 
group  was  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  and  the  icsulting  effect  on  professional  de¬ 
velopment.  In  terms  of  an  Army  system,  the  cur¬ 
rent  proponency  system  is  relatively  young  and  is 
improving  greatly  over  time.  It  became  apparent 
early  on  sn  the  study  that  they  are  the  key  player 
in  the  definition  of  education  and  training  re¬ 
quirements 

(2)  Functional  area  proponents  arc  defin¬ 
ing  taa’er  paths  and  opportunities.  The  propo¬ 
nent  for  Procurement,  for  example,  has  taken  ac¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  career  progression  including 
increased  command  selection  opportunities. 
When  the  OPMS  Study  Group's  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  implemented  and  officers  arc  single,  du¬ 
al.  and  sequentially  tracked,  career  progression 
and  opportunities  in  functional  areas  must  be  de¬ 
fined.  Tins  is  needed  so  the  Army  can  be  candid 
wiih  officers  as  to  what  arc  the  true  opportunities 
associated  with  pursuing  a  specific  career  track. 
For  example,  if  an  officer  elects  to  pursue  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  a  icehnicai  field  and  become  an  "in 
depth"  expert,  the  opportunities  for  command 


will  be  diminished  and  opportunity  for  general 
officer  selection  will  be  greatly  reduced  when 
compared  to  an  officer  who  elected  a  troop  unit 
oriented  career.  For  example,  there  are  no  com¬ 
mand  positions  for  SC53  or  SC49  officers 

(3)  In  addition  to  defining  career  paths, 
the  proponents  are  standardizing  the  duty  de¬ 
scriptions  and  defining  the  criteria  for  position 
coding.  Many  of  the  proponents  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  or  have  done  document  reviews  and  are 
challenging  the  field  when  coding  doesn't  make 
sense.  Unfortunately.  this  is  taking  place  after  the 
document  has  been  approved.  The  OPMS  Study 
Group  recommended  the  proponents  be  included 
in  the  approval  process.  Implementation  of  this 
recommendation  will  put  the  proponents  review 
in  the  right  timeframe  and  prevent  having  to  go 
back  and  correct  erroneously  coded  documents. 

(4)  The  proponents  arc  starting  to  inform 
the  officer  corps  of  the  actions  affecting  the  spe¬ 
cialty.  Newsletters  arc  being  sent  and  some  pro¬ 
ponents  have  gone  so  far  as  to  send  congratulato¬ 
ry  letters  to  officers  in  the  specialty  who  are 
board  selectees.  This  has  a  positive  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  the  officers  by  providing  evidence  that 


the  officer's  chosen  field  has  a  spokesman  and 
someone  is  looking  out  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  specialty. 

(5)  In  defining  the  education  and  training 
requirements,  the  proponents  have  identified 
shortfalls  and  taken  corrective  action.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  the  proponent  for  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stall 
specialty  recognized  the  need  for  an  entry  level 
course  and  initiated  actions  to  have  one  estab¬ 
lished.  The  pilot  course  will  be  conducted  during 
FY  85.  The  field  artillery  proponent  recognized 
the  need  for  a  cannon  officer  course  and  subse¬ 
quently  an  add-on  module  to  OAC  was  devel¬ 


oped  for  officers  being  assigned  to  cannon  units. 
Add-on  modules  were  already  available  for  mis¬ 
sile  officers.  Other  courses  being  developed  or 
recently  implemented  include  entry-level  courses 
for  Force  Development  and  Combat  Develop¬ 
ment:  and  a  non-resident  course  for  Operations. 
Plans,  and  Training. 

c.  Summary.  The  proponenev  system  is 
working  and  is  maturing  over  time.  The  current 
efforts  to  improve  the  system  should  be  contin¬ 
ued. 

3.  CSA  Remarks:  None 


Q-1-2 
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Author  LTC  Magnusson 
Team  Chief:  COL  Isaac 


Appendix  2  to  Annex  Q 

Skill  Management 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  the  study  group's 
findings  and  suggestions  concerning  skill  man¬ 
agement. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  General.  As  a  part  of  the  PDOS  study, 
skills  were  reviewed  to  determine  if  the  training 
requirements  have  been  identified.  Unlike  spe¬ 
cialties  (branches  and  functional  areas),  skills  do 
not  have  a  formal  proponency  system  in  place; 
therefore,  AR  611-101,  30  Oct  84.  effective  1 
Mar  85.  and  an  Officer  Management  File  inven¬ 
tory  count  as  of  1 7  Aug  84  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  review. 

b.  Current  System. 

(1)  Managed  skills  are  identified  by  an 
Additional  Skill  Identifier  (ASI).  The  ASI  is  de¬ 
fined  by  AR  61 1-101  as  an  identification  of  spe¬ 
cific  skills  which  are  required  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  position,  but  are  not  necessarily  related 
to  any  one  particular  specialty  and  also  as  an 
identification  of  the  additional  skill  possessed  by 
an  officer.  Language  skills  are  identified  separate¬ 
ly  with  a  Language  Identification  Code. 

(2)  For  a  skill  to  qualify  for  designation  as 
an  ASI.  it  will  “be  judged  on  its  own  merit;  how¬ 
ever.  as  a  guide,  the  criteria  for  establishment  of 
an  ASI  are  as  follows; 

(a)  Qualification  of  the  individual  for  the 
skill  being  identified  must  result  from  two  or 
more  weeks  of  formal  training  or  equivalent. 

(b)  There  should  be  a  requirement  for  20 
or  more  positions  to  be  identified  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  ASI. 

(c)  The  tangible  or  intangible  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  more  precise  occupational 
classification  must  be  clearly  evident. 

(d)  The  ASI  must  be  applicable  for  both 
postions  and  personnel  classification. 

(e)  “Applicable  to  more  than  one  special¬ 
ty." 


(3)  AR  61 1-101  lists  185  ASIs  in  Table  4- 
1  and  188  in  Table  4-2  which  provides  the  classi¬ 
fication  guidance  for  each  ASI.  Table  4-1  has  10 
ASIs  not  found  in  Table  4-2  and  Table  4-2  has  1 3 
ASIs  not  found  in  Table  4-1.  Table  4-2  was  used 
for  this  analysis  since  it  is  more  up  to  date  than 
Table  4-1. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  1 88  ASIs 
were  broken  out  as  follows: 

(a)  There  are  74  ASIs  that  are  applicable 
to  only  Special  Branches  and  are  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

(b)  The  remaining  1 14  ASI  relate  to 
OPMD  managed  officers  and  arc  further  broken 
out  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  32  aviation  related  ASIs.  Avi¬ 
ator  qualifications  are  governed  by  AR  95-1  and 
are  not  addressed  herein. 

2.  There  are  1 0  Foreign  Area  Officer  relat¬ 
ed  ASIs.  The  OPMS  Study  Group  recommend 
that  these  ASIs  be  converted  to  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  under  Functional  Area  48:  therefore,  they 
are  not  adressed. 

3.  The  remaining  72  ASIs  thus  become  the 
basis  of  this  analysis. 

c.  Results  of  analysis,  due  to  inconsistency  in 
the  formating  and  warding  of  the  classification 
guidance,  had  to  be  general  in  nature  and  only 
general  observations  could  be  drawn.  The  specif¬ 
ic  numbers  used  herein  by  the  analyst  are  not  to 
be  construed  as  exact  because  of  interpretation  in 
some  cases  of  the  wording  of  the  classification 
guidance.  The  tables  referred  to  below'  list  each 
ASI  under  the  category  in  which  it  fell  and  lists 
the  inventory  indicated  in  the  Officer  Manage¬ 
ment  File.  Specific  results  of  the  analysis  arc  in¬ 
dicated  in  paragraph  below. 

( 1 )  There  are  28  ASIs  that,  when  specified 
on  an  Officer  Record  Brief,  indicate  completion 
of  a  specific  course  of  instruction  (see  Table  Q-2- 

1). 


Q-2-1 
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(2)  There  are  five  ASl's  that  indicate  an  (4)  There  are  five  ASi's  that  can  be 

officer  is.  or  in  some  cases,  lias  been  in  a  specific  awarded  onlx  after  serving  in  a  position  for  a 

development  program  (see  Table  Q-2-2).  specified  length  of  time  (see  Table  Q-2-4). 

(3)  There  are  17  ASl’s  that  require  a  spe-  (5)  There  are  six  ASl's  that  require  “for- 

cific  course  of  instruction  or  equmlant  training-  mat”  or  “appropriate”  training  or  education  (see 
experience  (sec  Table  Q-2-3).  Table  0-2-5). 


ASI 

JSl 

TITLE 

QUALIFY  ISC,  COURSE 

3.A 

32 

M60A2  Tank 

M60A2  (Ft  Knox) (Note  1) 

3B 

25 

M55I  Armor  Recon  Veh 

M551  (Ft  Knox) 

3C 

S55 

M60A1-A3  and  M48  Series  Tank 

M60&M4S  (Ft  Knox) 

3K 

377 

Joint  C3 

Joint  C3  (AFSC) 

3M 

423 

Ml  Abrams  Tank 

M!  Tank  (Ft  Knox) 

30 

(Note  2) 

Strat  Debriefer  &  Interrogator 

Strat  Debriefer  and  Interrogator 
.'Ft  Huachuca) 

3R 

1250 

NBC  Officer 

80-hour  NBC 

3X 

176 

M2/M3  Fighting  Veh 

M2/M3  Fighting  Veh  (Ft  Benning) 

4D 

(Note  2) 

T ACFIRE  Remote  Terminal  Off 

T.ACFIRE  Tac  Opns  C’tr(Ft  Sill  or 

7th  CATC) 

4F 

(Note  2) 

T.ACFIRE  Direction  Ops  Off 

T.ACFIRE  Support  (Ft  Sill  or  7th 

CATC) 

4\V 

(Note  2) 

Underwater  Special  Opns 

Army  Underwater  Opns.  SCI  BA 

4X 

(Note  2) 

Mil  Free  Fall  Special  Opns 

Special  Mil  Freefall 

4Y 

(Note  2) 

Both  4W&4X 

5.A 

17 

Advanced  Marksman 

Marksman  Sniper  Instructor  (Ft  Benning) 

5G 

2230 

Special  Forces 

SF  qualification  (Ft  Bragg) 

5H 

4502 

Nuc  Chcm  Target  Analyst 

Nuc  Chcm  Target  Analyst 

5P 

19606 

Parachutist 

Basic  Parachute  Qualification 

5R 

1041 

Raneer 

Ranger  (Ft  Benning) 

5S 

942S 

Both  5P&5R 

5T 

243 

Equal  Opportunitx 

Defense  EO  Managemem  Institute 
(Note  3) 

5V 

36 

Marine  Diver 

I AW  AR  46-501  &  AR  611-75 

5Z 

807 

OE  StatTOfT 

US  Army  OE  Tng  Center 

6B 

779 

Bn/Bde  C-E  StafTOtT 

Comm-Elcci  StafToff 

6C 

21 

Economist 

Bach  degree  in  specified  major 

6D 

1 

Metalurgist 

Bach  degree  in  specified  major 

6G 

56 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Bach  degree  in  specified  major 

6L 

17 

Meteorolgist 

Bach  degree  in  specified  major 

6Q 

11 

Chemist 

Bach  degree  in  specified  major 

Notes:  ( 1 )  When  location  specified  in  AR  611-101  it  is  indicated  above. 


(2)  AS1  not  included  in  Officer  Management  File 

(3)  When  institution  is  indicated  the  specific  course  at  the  institution  was  not  stated  in  AR  611- 
101. 


Table  Q-2-1 :  ASI  Requiring  Specific  Course  for  Award 


CODE 

/.VI- 

PROGRAM 

3\V 

33 

NS.A  Junior  Officer  Cryptologic  Career 

6A 

138 

Defense  Sensor  Interpretation  and  Application  Training 

6T 

I66S 

Material  Acquisition  Management 

6X 

30 

Arms  Research  Associates 

7Z 

404 

Logistician 

Table  Q-2-2:  ASI  Reflecting  Participation  in  a  Program 


Q-2-2 


(6)  Thciv  arc  four  ASl's  that  require  a 
specific  course  of  instruction  or  service  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  length  of  time  (see  Tabie  Q-2- 
6). 

( 7)  There  are  two  ASl's  that  do  not  specif) 
training  or  experience  requirements.  the>  oni) 


indicate  knowledge  ot  an  -rea.  The)  are  Air  Op¬ 
erations  Off  (517).  (Inventor)  .‘'32’’):  and  Dog 
Handling Off(6M).  (inventors  *  'i. 

( 8 )  There  are  two  ASPs  that  require  an 
"approved"  course  of  instruction  or  service  of 
one  star  in  a  position.  These  are  Training  Devel- 


C( )!)!■:  /.VI  77/7./;’  COL  RSI- 

3E  184  T-V  Exploration  Space  Capabilities  Code  word  course 


3H 

16*42 

Joint  Planner 

3S 

45 

l:nit  Air  Mov  ements  Off 

3T 

21 

Def  Traffic  Manager 

31' 

8 

Installation  Traffic  Manager 

3  V 

8 

Joint  Persona!/ Propertv  Off 

6E 

3! 

Production  Engineer 

6E 

16 

Safctv  Engineer 

6H 

412 

Aeronautical  Engineer 

6.1 

238 

Electronic  Engineer 

6K 

30 

Electrical  Engineer 

6N 

51 

Statistician 

6P 

23 

Phvsicist 

6R 

4 

Organic  Chemist 

oS 

1  1 

Chemical  Engineer 

6U 

Agricultural  Off 

6W 

1 

Archiv  ist 

AFSOCorJOPS  Cser 

Air  Tran-  Planning.  Strat  Mobilnv  Planning 
Def  Advanced  1  raffle  Management 
Installation  Traffic  Management 
Joint  Personal  Propertv 
(  olicgc  level  training  in  specific  area 
College  level  training  sin  specific  area 
Bachelors  degree  in  specific  major 
Bachelors  degice  in  specific  major 
Degree  in  specific  major 
College  level  training  in  specific  aiea 
Bachelors  degree  in  graduate  training 
Bachelors  degree  in  specific  majoi 
Bachelors  degree  in  specific  major 
Degree  in  specific  major 
Bachelors  degree  in  specific  major 


Tabic  Q-2-3:  AS!  Reflecting  a  Specific  C  ourse  or  Equivalent  1  raining  Experience 


com 

ISl ' 

Hi  Li. 

mu  i\ cosmos 

5E 

1  "2 

Psvchological 

6  months 

5F 

41 

Technic  Intelligence 

6  moot  ns 

5K 

4160 

Instruetor 

6  months 

5L 

46" 

Advisor 

6  months 

6Z 

613 

Strategist 

I  scat 

kl:(jL  IR/.I) 


Tabic  Q-2-4:  ASI  Awarded  bv  OJT  Oniv 


com-: 

/VI 

run: 

3Z 

1422 

Mortar  Cnit  Officer 

5B 

140 

Audios  isuai  ( Jfiicer 

5M 

2624 

Electronic  Warfare 

50 

1 66 

Ciuidcd  Missile  Svstems  Officer 

5\V 

28 

Civ;i  Affairs  Officer 

5.X 

658 

Historian 

Tabic  Q-2-5:  ASI  Requiring  "Formal"  or  "  Appropriate"  Training  or  Education 


com: 

/.vi  mu: 

(  ( )L  rsi: 

5C 

61  Traffic 

Northwestern  I'mversnv 
Traffic  Institute 

5D 

53  Radio  Frcq  Manager 

Interservice  Frequcncv  Mgmt 

5J 

3"  Technical  Escort 

Technical  Escort  (Redstone 
Arsenal) 

5  V 

S  Civil  Defense 

Civil  Defense  Preparedness 

Officer 

Directors 

Tabic  Q-2-6:  ASI  Requiring  Specific  Course  or  OJT  in  a  Position 


mu:  i\  cosmos 

6  months 

Not  specified 
3  months 

Not  specified 


Q-2-3 


opmcnt  (7Q).  (Inventory  350).  and  Combat  De¬ 
velopment  (7Y).  (Inventory  27)  (Note:  Pilot 
courses  bring  dev  eloped  by  CAC). 

(9)  There  are  two  ASI's  that  indicate  that 
an  officer  has  been  detailed  to  a  position.  These 
are  Inspector  General  ( 5 N).  (Inventory  705)  and 
Installation  Management  (6Y).  (Inventory  217). 

(10)  There  is  one  ASI.  Cultural  Affans 
Officer  (6V).  (Inventory  1).  mat  specifies  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience  in  an  area. 

d.  Conclusions. 

(1)  There  is  no  uniformity  m  the  format 
for  providing  position  coding  or  personnel  iden¬ 
tification  guidance  and  in  some  cases  training 
requirements  cannot  be  identified. 

(2)  A  substantial  number  of  ASI's  do  not 
meet  the  guidelines  for  establishment  of  an  ASI 
(i.e..  at  least  27  of  the  72  ASI  have  inventories 
less  than  40  and  seven  ha\e  an  inventory  of  eight 
or  less.  See  attached  tables  and  discussion  above 
for  specific  ASI). 

(3)  There  is  insuffic  .t  emphasis  on  skills 
to  prevent  the  inconsisten  ies  present  in  Table  4- 
1  and  4-2  and  the  Officer  Management  File. 

(4)  ASIs  are  an  ineffective  management 
tool  under  the  current  system  due  to  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies 

(5)  AR  61 1-101  does  not  accurately  reflect 


qualification  criteria  for  ASI  award,  (c.g..  Joint 
Planner  ASI  3H  can  be  awarded  based  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  elective  program  at  Command  and 
General  Staff  Officer  Course  and  this  is  not  re¬ 
flected  in  the  AR.) 

(6)  OPMS  Study  Group's  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  skills  are  valid  and  should  be 
supported. 

c.  Suggestions: 

(1)  ODCSPER  direct  a  revision  of  AR 
600-3  to  place  skill  proponents  in  the  Army  Pro¬ 
ponent  System. 

(2)  ODCSPER  direct  a  revision  of  AR 
61 1-101  to  include  a  uniform  format  for  specify¬ 
ing  classification  guidance  for  skills.  Guidance 
will  include  education  and  training  requirements 
and  will  not  include  OJT  or  appropriate  training/ 
experience  as  criteria.  MILPERCEN  should  have 
the  authority  to  award  a  skill  identifier  to  ?.i 
officer  for  any  skill  if  the  officer  has  demonstiai- 
ed  through  previous  education,  training,  or  expe¬ 
rience  that  he  has  the  same  level  of  expertise  of 
the  skill  had  he  completed  the  required  training 
course. 

(3)  MILPERCEN  should  direct  a  review 
of  the  Officer  Management  File  to  eliminate  the 
inconsistencies  between  it  and  AR  6 1 1  - 1 0 1 . 

3.  CSA  Remarks:  Approved  m  concept. 
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Author:  LTO  Magnusson 
Team  Chief.  COL  Isaac 


Appendix  3  to  Annex  Q 

Functional  Area  Entry  Level  Courses 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  the  Stud}  Group's 
findings  and  suggestions  concerning  functional 
area  entry  level  courses. 


a.  Table  0-3-1  identifies  the  current  entry 
level  courses  runctional  areas  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  areas  of  a  entration.  The  table  was  devel¬ 
oped  based  on  review  of  AR  611-101  and  DA 
Pam  600-3  and  on  discussions  with  functional 
area  proponents. 

b.  Functional  areas  lacking  formal  entry  lev¬ 
el  education  and  tiaimng. 

(1)  Personnel  Management  (SC  41).  AR  611- 
101.  effective  I  Mar  85.  specifies  as  qualification 
for  SC41  that  the  officer  has  "completion  of  a 
personnel  manager  staff  officer's  course,  or 
equivalent  training  or  experience."  DA  Pam 
600-3. 10  Jul  84.  specifies  as  an  objective  "attend¬ 
ance  at  the  six-week  battalion  S-l  course  for  cap¬ 
tains  and  majors."  The  shortfall  is  the  timing  of 
the  course.  Discussions  with  Soldier  Support 
Center  indicate  that  of  the  289  FY  S3  attendees, 
only  about  5  percent  were  SC  4Ps  and  last  year 
only  four  majors  attended:  most  were  first  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  junior  captains.  The  couise  has  been 
reduced  to  five  .veeks  and  is  now  designed  as  a 
follow-on  module  to  OAC  for  officers  going  to 
battalion  or  brigade  S-l  jobs. 

(2)  Operations.  Plans,  and  Training  (SC 
54).  The  "official"  entry  requirement  into  SC  54 
is  branch  qualification  with  S-3/G-3  assignments 
desirable.  There  is  no  entry-level  course.  CGSOC 
or  completion  of  a  non-resident  SC54  qualifica¬ 
tion  course  for  those  attending  other  service  or 
joint  staff  colleges,  is  required  for  consideration 
for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel.  The  SC  54 
community  has  been  so  informed  by  letter  from 
the  proponent. 

c.  Systems  Automation  Officer  (SC  53).  The 
SC  53  specialty  is  in  a  state  of  flux  since  the 


decision  has  been  made  that  SC  53  will  be  both  a 
skill  and  a  functional  area.  Prior  to  that  decision 
the  proponent  was  working  on  the  concept  of 
having  braneh  aieas  of  concentration  for  branch 
automatois.  Under  this  concept,  functional  area 
SC  53  would  be  for  pure  technicians  and  the 
number  required  in  the  inventory  would  be  less 
than  the  current  2000  SC  53's .  The  new  AR  611- 
101  was  written  using  that  concept  and  indicates 
that  the  entry-level  course  is  an  advanced  degree 
in  computer  science. 

d.  Suggestions  for  proponent  consideration. 

(1)  Personnel  Management.  Develop  a 
new  course  using  the  Battalion  S-l  Course  as  the 
starting  point.  Include  in  the  scope  of  the  course 
the  functions  of  personnel  management  officers 
at  division  and  higher  levels  (including 
MILPERCEN  and  F^DA).  The  course  should 
be  designed  as  a  course  to  prepare  an  officer  for  a 
career  m  personnel  management. 

(2)  Operations.  Plans  and  Training. 

(a)  SC54  should  only  be  usccl  to  code  field 
grade  positions. 

(b)  Officers  projected  to  be  awarded  SC 
54  should  attend  CGSOC  and  be  required  to  take 
a  package  of  electives  designed  for  SC  54.  The 
package  would  include  a  course  on  corps  and 
EAC  operations,  and  a  course  on  training  man¬ 
agement  at  division  level  and  higher. 

<c)  For  officers  who  do  not  attend  the 
resident  CGSOC  and  who  arc  designated  SC  54. 
the  entr»  level  training  will  be  a  resident  course 
at  the  School  of  Professional  Development  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College.  The  resi¬ 
dent  course  should  consist  of  ihe  same  subjects 
included  m  the  SC54  elective  package  for  the 
resident  CGSOC.  An  officer  would  attend  the 
resident  SC54  qualifier  course  only  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  non-resident  CGSOC. 


2.  DISCUSSION. 
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FA  Code  Title 


Course 


Location 


Length 


18 

Special  Ops 

(JFK  Special 

Warfare  Center)* 

A 

Special  Ops 

Special  Forces 

JFKSWC 

20  wks  + 

Detach  Officer 

Qualif  Course 

4  days 

B 

Psychological 

Psychological 

JFKSWC 

10  wks 

Ops 

Ops  Officer 

Course 

C 

Civil  Affairs 

Civil  Affairs 

JFKSWC 

6  wks 

Ops 

Course 

41 

Personnel 

(Soldier  Support 

Mgmt 

Center) 

A 

Personnel 

(see  note  1) 

Mgmt 

45 

Comptroller 

(Comptroller  of 

the  Army) 

A 

Comptroller 

Military' 

Soldier 

5  wks 

Comptroller- 

Support 

ship  Course 

Center 

B 

Program/ 

Planning, 

Soldier 

3  wks 

Budget 

Programming, 

Support 

and  Budgeting 

Systems  Course 

Center 

46 

Public  Affairs 

(Chief  of  Public 

Affairs) 

A 

Public  Affairs 

Public  Affairs 

Defense 

10  wks 

Officer  Course 

Info  School 

B 

Broadcasting 

Grad  Degree 

47 

USMA 

(United  States 

Permanent 

Military- 

Professor 

Academy) 

A 

USMA 

Doctorate  Degree 

Permanent 

Professor 

48 

Foreign  Area 
Officer 

(DCSOPS)*  (See  note  2) 

A 

Foreign  Area, 

Foreign  Area 

JFKSWC 

24  wks 

General 

Officer  Course 

B-J 

(Area 

a-Grad  Degree 

Specific) 

b-Language 

c-Incountry 

Orientation 

49 

Ops  Research/ 

(Combined  Arms 

Sys  Analysis 

Center) 

A 

ORSA,  General 

ORSA  Mil 

Army  Logis.ics 

12  wks 

Applications 

Management 

Course  I 

Center 

50 

Force  Develop 

(See  note  3) 

A 

Force  Develop 

Force 

Command  and 

4  wks 

Integration- 

General  Staff 

Developing  the 

College 

force  Course 

Table  Q-3-1:  Entry  Level  Training 


Q-3-2 


/ 


i 


FA  Code _ Title _ Course _ Location _ Length 


51 

Research  and 

(Army  Material 

Development 

Command) 

A 

Research  & 

Material  Acquis 

ALMC  9  wks 

Development 

Mgmt  Course 

B 

Test  and 

Material  Acquis 

ALMC  9  wks 

Evaluation 

Mgmt  Course 

(See  note  4) 

52 

Nuclear  weapons 

(CAC) 

A 

Nuclear  weapons 

Nuclear  Weapons 

Inter-service  1  wk 

StalT 

Orientation 

Nuclear  Weapons 

(see  note  5) 

Adv  Course 

School 

B 

Nuc  Weapons 

Grad  Degree 

Research 

53 

Systems 

(Soldier  Support 

Automation  Officer 

Center)* 

A 

Software  Eng 

(see  note  6) 

B 

Hardware  Eng 

(see  note  6) 

C 

Automation  Mgmt 

(sec  note  6) 

54 

Ops.  Plans. 

(Combined  Arms 

and  Tng 

Center) 

A 

Ops,  Plans 

(see  note  7) 

and  Tng 

97 

Procurement 

(Army  Material 

Command) 

A 

Piocurement 

Mgmt  of 

ALMC  4  wks 

Mgmt 

Defense  Acuis 
Contracts  Course 

(see  note  8) 

B 

Procurement 

Mgmt  of  Defense 

ALMC  4  wks 

Acquis  Contracts 
Course 

C 

Production 

Management  of 

ALMC  4  wks 

Defense  Acquis 
Contracts  Course 

99 

Cbt  Development 

(see  note  9) 

A 

Cbt  Development 

(see  note  10) 

Notes: 

1- No  formal  course  exists.  Based  primarily  on  experience.  A  related  course  that  is  supportive  is  Bn  S-l 
course  at  SSC  for  (01.02.  and  03’s).  There  is  also  a  DPCA  course  for  0-5’s. 

2- Proponenc>  currently  resides  with  ODCSOPS  but  there  is  a  study  being  conducted  to  determine  if  it 
should  be  moved  to  OACSI. 

3- New  functional  area.  C.AC  proposed  as  proponent. 

4- OTEA  is  studv  ing  feasibility  of  providing  an  additional  course  in  training  and  education. 

5- Designation  as  a  SC52A  should  be  preceded  by  an  assignment  in  a  job  that  is  nuclear  related.  C.AC  is 
developing  a  new'  entry  level  course  at  CGSC.  3  weeks  long.  Pilot  course  projected  for  Aug  85.  SC52B 
will  also  attend. 

6- With  SC53  also  becoming  a  skill,  the  proponent  is  studying  training  requirements  for  SC53  as  a 
functional  area.  AR  611-101.  effective  1  Mar  85.  specifies  that  advanced  degree  or  TWI  required. 

7- No  cntrv  level  course.  Branch  qualification  required  with  S-3/G-3  staff  experience  desired. 

8- Basic  course  followed  up  with  a  two-week  advanced  course  after  initial  experience. 

9- New  functional  area.  C.AC  proposed  as  proponent. 

i  0-Entry  level  course  being  developed  at  CGSC.  The  4-week  pilot  course  is  projected  for  Apr  85. 


*  Proponent  shown  in  parenthesis. 
TABLEQ-3-1  Continued 


Q-3-3 


(d)  Officers  slated  for  resident  staff  college 
courses  at  other  institutions  and  are  designated 
SC54  should  attend  the  resident  SC54  course  af¬ 
ter  completion  of  the  warfighting  and  support 
course. 

(3)  System  Automation  Officer.  The  cur¬ 
rent  course  should  be  retained  and  revised  as 
needed  to  provide  the  necessary  training  to 


award  an  automation  skill  identifier.  A  new 
course  should  be  developed  to  provide  for  an 
entry  level  course  into  SC54  for  those  officers 
enroute  to  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  or  those 
who  by  virtue  of  previous  civilian  education  are 
projected  into  SC53. 

3.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 


Author:  LTC  Magnusson 
Team  Chief:  COL  Isaac 


Appendix  4  to  Annex  Q 

Professional  Development  Time  Requirement 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  illustrate  the  total  education 
and  training  time  required  versus  time  available 
for  duty  assignments  in  functional  areas. 

2.  DISCUSSION, 

a.  General. 

(1)  Professional  development  require¬ 
ments  for  some  functional  areas  are  extensive 
when  viewed  from  the  total  picture.  In  addition 
to  education  and  training  requirements  for  the 
functional  area,  the  officer  must  also  be  devel¬ 
oped  first  in  a  branch  and  subsequently  continue 
to  be  developed  in  the  common  core  by  virtue  of 
being  an  officer.  When  these  requirements  are 
combined,  and  applied  to  the  career  tracks  (sin¬ 
gle.  dual,  and  sequential)  recommended  by  the 
OPMS  Study  Group,  some  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  These  are  discussed  below. 

(2)  The  figures  used  herein  are  for  illustra¬ 
tion  purposes  only.  They  are  not  intended  to 
show  the  ideal  or  typical  career  path.  At  one  time 
DA  Pam  600-3  had  a  figure  for  every  branch  that 
showed  a  '"typical”  career  pattern.  The  “typical” 
became  the  desired  pattern  as  the  officer  corps 
prcceived  that  if  one  did  not  follow  the  “ideal" 
path,  one's  promotion  potential  was  reduced. 
The  Army  had  and  still  has  requirements  such  as 
recruiters,  advisors.  ROTC  instructors  that  did 
not  show  up  in  these  “ideal”  paths.  An  officer  felt 
cheated  if  assigned  to  one  of  these  positions  be¬ 
cause  the  assignment  officers  was  not  keeping  the 
officer  in  the  desired  path.  This  added  credence 
to  “ticket  punching."  The  Army  subsequently 
eliminated  the  figures  from  DA  Pam  600-3.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  perception  that 
was  being  perpetuated  within  the  officer  corps. 
PDOS  has  opted  not  to  define  the  "typical'’,  “ide¬ 
al”.  or  even  desired  career  path.  Instead,  the 
group  is  recommending  a  framework  for  profes¬ 
sional  development  around  which  an  officer  can 
build  his  career.  This  is  especially  needed  in  light 
of  the  OPMS  Study  Group’s  recommendation 
that  there  be  multiple  career  opportunities  such 
as  single,  sequential,  and  dual  tracks  and  the  es¬ 


tablishment  of  positions  coded  as  branch  imma¬ 
terial.  With  these  multiple  paths  and  branch  im¬ 
material  positions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
define  a  "typical”  career  path  as  each  officer’s 
career  will  be  unique  based  on  his  desires  and  the 
needs  of  the  Army. 

b.  Time  required  for  Foreign  Area  Officer 
(FAO)  development.  Figure  Q-4-1  shows  what  is 
involved  in  developing  a  FAO  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  utilization.  The  top  half  of  the  figure  illus¬ 
trates  a  career  path  for  a  dual  tracked  officer:  the 
bottom  half  is  for  an  officer  sequentially  tracked. 
In  either  case  the  first  six  years  arc  the  same  since 
company-level  branch  qualification  preceeds 
functional  area  development.  The  next  four  years 
are  also  the  same,  each  receiving  the  FAO  devel¬ 
opment  education  and  training.  It  is  clear  that  to 
get  the  most  utilization  for  the  training,  an  officer 
should  be  sequentially  tracked.  However,  there 
arc  some  FAO  postions  that  also  require  a  good 
branch  grounding  so  it  is  recognized  that  some 
officers  will  still  dual  track  with  FAO  as  one  of 
the  specialties.  The  FAO  proponent  is  currently 
studying  ways  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  de¬ 
velop  FAOs.  One  means  being  explored  is  reduc¬ 
ing  the  military  FAO  course.  The  figure  does  not 
show  an  assignment  pattern  after  twenty  years.  If 
it  did.  it  would  show  that  the  officer  would  serve 
additional  tours  as  a  FAO  thus  increasing  the 
utilization  of  the  training  received  in  the  first 
twenty  years. 

c.  Single  or  dual-tracked  combat  arms  offi¬ 
cer.  Figure  Q-4-2  represents  the  other  extreme  of 
a  single  tracked  combat  arms  officer  or  a  dual 
tracked  combat  arms  officer  with  Operations. 
Plans,  and  Training  (SC54)  as  the  other  specialty. 
When  compared  to  the  FAO.  there  arc  three  and 
one-half  vears  less  formal  training,  or  from  the 
other  view,  the  combat  arms  officer  is  availble 
for  duty  three  and  one-half  years  more. 

d.  Generic  Officer.  Figure  Q-4-3  represents  a 
more  representative  lime  line  for  the  officer 
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corps.  The  times  are  representative  and  will  van 
depending  on  the  specific  specialties  involved. 

e.  Conclusions. 

(1)  Education  and  training  requirements 
are  specialty  dependent,  therefore,  time  spent  in 
formal  education  and  training  varies  by  specialty. 
In  the  case  of  functional  areas,  training  time 
tends  to  be  greater  than  for  branches.  When  the 
training  time  is  extensive,  the  OPMS  should  pro¬ 
vide  more  sequentially-tracked  officers  to  reduce 
the  overall  effect  on  the  utilization  rate.  Incen¬ 
tives  must  be  established  to  increase  the  number 
of  officers  trained  in  these  functional  areas  that 
remain  on  active  duty  after  twenty  years. 

(2)  The  Army  must  develop  improved  ed¬ 


ucation  and  training  methods  to  reduce  the  train¬ 
ing  time  required,  (see  Annex  P.  Education  and 
Training). 

(3)  In  the  generic  twenty  \ear  career,  an 
officer  spends  approximately  20  percent  or  one 
out  of  five  years  in  formal  education  and  train¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  considered  excessive  when  one 
consideres  that  an  officer  cannot  be  "hired  off  the 
street".  The  Army  must  develop  its  own  officers 
and  then  in  some  cases  develop  the  functional 
area  officer  from  within  the  officer  corps.  Again, 
functional  area  officers  cannot  be  "hired  off  the 
street". 

3.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  5  to  Annex  Q 

Field  Grade  Functional  Area  Education  and  Training 


1.  PURPOSE.  1  o  provide  a  discussion  of  alter¬ 
native  field  grade  functional  area  education  and 
training  for  consideration  of  functional  area  pro¬ 
ponents. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  General.  The  functional  area  proponents 
will  be  required  to  define  the  alternatives  ami¬ 
able  for  officers  sequentially  tracked  into  the 
functional  area  and  for  dual-tracked  officers 
whose  functional  area  holds  primacy. 

b.  Alternatives.  In  addition  to  completing 
the  common  coie  through  a  resident  or  non-resi¬ 
dent  course,  the  following  alternatives  should  be 
considered  as  possible  additional  requirements 
for  MEL  4  designation. 

( 1 )  Attendance  at  another  military  course. 
The  Program  Management  Course  at  Defense 
Systems  Management  College  is  a  prime  candi¬ 
date  for  those  officers  holding  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  as  their  specialty.  That  course  could 
also  apply  to  other  officers  in  the  Material  Acqui¬ 
sition  Management  Program  Other  potential 
sources  are  the  degree  programs  conducted  at  the 
Navy  Postgraduate  School  or  the  Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  Whatever  course  is  selected, 
it  should  be  of  a  length  and  scope  that  would  be 
educationally  equivalent  to  CGSOC. 

(2)  Completion  of  Advanced  Civil  School¬ 
ing  (ACS).  The  purpose  of  ACS  is  to  provide 
officers  technical,  functional  and  broad-based 
knowledge  and  to  expand  one's  cognitive  skills 
and  frame  of  reference  through  a  challenging  ed¬ 
ucational  experience  within  the  civilian  sector. 
When  the  ACS  is  completion  gi'  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree  in  a  discipline  that  directly  supports  a  func¬ 


tional  area,  an  officer  could  qualify  for  a  MEL  4 
when  the  common  core  is  completed.  Each  pro¬ 
ponent  will  have  to  identify  the  disciplines  for 
which  this  would  apply.  Training  with  Industry 
(TWI)  could  also  be  considered  if  the  individual 
program  supports  the  officer's  functional  area 
specialty.  The  decision  on  approval  of  the  specif¬ 
ic  TWI  as  a  portion  of  MEL  4  qualification  will 
consider  the  proponent's  recommendation. 

(3)  Intern  Program.  There  is  an  intern 
program  where  the  sendees  assign  captains  iO  the 
Joint  Staff  as  interns  for  one  year  to  give  them 
experience  and  insight  at  the  national  level.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  officers  in  this  program  qualify 
for  MEL  4.  The  illustration  is  used  to  suggest  that 
some  proponents  may  find  it  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  similiar  programs  for  field  grade  functional 
area  officers  in  other  departments  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  allow  participation  as  qualifying 
criteria  in  addition  to  common  core. 

c.  Timing  considerations  for  MEL  4  qualifi¬ 
cation  alternatives.  The  educational  and  training 
experience  used  in  conjunction  with  the  comm- 
mon  core  to  qualify  for  MEL  4  should  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  occur  immediately  proceeding  or 
following  the  common  core.  If  an  officer  com¬ 
pleted  an  advanced  degree  in  a  discipline  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  functional  area  prior  to  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  common  core,  the  officer  could  be 
awarded  MEL  4  upon  completion  of  the  common 
core.  If  the  officer  completes  the  common  core 
prior  to  the  other  qualifying  course  or  program, 
the  MEL  4  could  be  awarded  upon  completion  of 
the  qualify  ing  course  or  program. 

3.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  6  to  Annex  Q 

Glossary 


ACS:  Advanced  Civil  Schooling. 
ADP:  Automatic  Data  Processing. 
AG:  Adjutant  General  Corps. 

ASI:  Additional  Skill  Identifier. 
COMR.  Comptroller. 

CM:  Chemical  Corps. 

EAC:  Echelons  Above  Corps. 
F.iO:  Foreign  Area  Officer. 

FI:  Finance  Corps. 

FOR  DEV:  Force  Development. 
/AT:  Inventory. 

MI:  Military  Intelligence  Branch. 
MR.  Military  Police  Corps. 

SUC  WPS:  Nuclear  Weapons. 
OD:  Ordnance  Corps. 


OPMD  MASAGED  OFFICERS:  Officers  who 
are  managed  by  the  Officer  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  Directorate.  US  Army  Military 
Personnel  Center. 

OPS.  PLASS.  TSG:  Operations.  Plans,  and 
Training. 

ORSA:  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analy¬ 
sis. 

OTEA:  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Agency. 

PA:  Public  Affairs. 

PER  MGMT:  Personnel  Management. 

P&R.  Procurement  and  Production. 

QM:  Quartermaster  Corps. 

SC:  Signal  Corps. 

SP  OPSS:  Special  Operations. 

TC:  Transportation  Corps. 
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Action  Plan 
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Annex  R 

Preparation  for  Command 


1.  PURPOSE  To  discuss  the  current  status  of 
the  pre-command  training  program  and  provide 
appropriate  recommendations. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Introduction.  Across  the  entire  officer 
corps  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
what  is  expected  of  the  individual  officer  ir 
terms  of  his  professional  competencies  and  scope 
of  responsibilities.  One  author  put  it  thusly: 

“The  complex  nature  of  modern  weapons 
and  apporting  systems  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  of  those  who 
lead  modern  armies,  and  as  the  pace  of  inno¬ 
vation  accelerates,  so  does  the  requirement 
to  understand  not  only  the  employment  of 
new  weapons  but  how  to  marshall  the  in¬ 
creased  logistics  tail  required  to  support 
them.  For  example,  the  infantry  subaltern  of 
Napoleon's  day  needed  only  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  drill  in  battle  formation, 
volley  musket  fire,  and  the  bayonet  charge. 
His  primary  function  was  to  be  a  courageous 
example  to  his  men  and  maintain  their  re¬ 
solve  in  the  face  of  bayonet,  musket  fire,  and 
cannon  ball.  Furthermore,  he  did  this  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  not  only  his  captain  but. 
often,  also  his  general.  Today's  infantry  lieu¬ 
tenant  must  understand  the  intricacies  of 
employment  of  not  only  the  rifle,  grenade 
launcher,  machinegun.  light  antitank  weap¬ 
on.  and  medium  antitank  guided  missile  but 
also  communications  gear  and  four  complex 
fighting  vehicles  capable  of  engaging  the  ene¬ 
my  to  3.000  meters.  In  addition,  he  must 
understand  and  work  as  a  team  within  a  tank 
company  and  be  able  to  call  for  and  adjust 
supporting  mortars,  artillery.  Air  Force 
close-support  aircraft,  and  attack  helicop¬ 
ters.  If  this  were  not  enough,  he  must  learn 
to  master  and  train  his  soldiers  to  use  night 
vision  devices,  chemical  protective  gear, 
man-packed  scatterablc  mines,  and  other 
aids  to  fighting  too  numerous  to  mention 


here.  And  finally,  because  combat  actions 
are  longer  and  less  compact,  he  must  lead 
over  longer  periods  of  time  and  understand 
how  to  keep  all  of  his  gear  operational.  There 
are  only  two  similarities  between  his  world 
and  the  world  of  his  forebears:  he  must  still 
show  and  engender  courage  in  the  face  of 
battle:  and  he  must  still  supervise  the  oner¬ 
ous  task  of  going  to  ground  much  as  his 
predecessors  did  in  Cacsai's  legions — with 
pick  and  shovel."  (Appendix  1.  NOTE  1) 

(1)  Preparation  for  command  is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  is  inherently  a  long-term  process 
with  many  obstacles  to  acquiring  essential  knowl¬ 
edge  and  operational  skills  along  the  wav.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Officer  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  System  is  to  provide  officers  with  this 
knowledge,  the  required  operational  skills  and 
experience  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and 
command.  A  portion  of  this  can  occur  in  a  for¬ 
mal  educational  setting  but  must  be  reinforced 
and  "cemented"  through  appropriate  assign¬ 
ments.  For  combat  leaders  this  means  "duly  with 
troops." 

(2)  Company  command  occurs  at  an  op¬ 
portune  time  for  most  officers.  They  are  just 
completing  an  intensive  period  of  grounding  in 
their  branch  through  troop  duty  assignments  and 
appropriate  schooling  (basic  and  advanced 
courses).  The  challenge  that  officers  selected  for 
higher  command  (battalion,  brigade,  division, 
corps,  and  their  equivalent  in  TDA  organiza¬ 
tions)  face  is  a  differc.it  one.  Their  job  is  one  of 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  the  unexpect¬ 
ed — and  “winning."  The  consequences  of  fail¬ 
ure.  on  the  battlefield  or  elsewhere,  are  far- -cach¬ 
ing.  However  these  command  opportunities 
frequently  occur  when  the  officer  has  served  in 
several  non-branch  oriented  assignments.  The 
skills  required  for  command  need  "sharpening" 
because  of  a  lack  of  ooportunitv  ;c>  practice  and 
apply  them. 
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(3)  Currently.  attendance  at  Command 
and  General  Staff  Officers  Course  and  Semcr 
Service  Schooling  provides,  for  selected  officers, 
a  baseline  educational  experience.  Even  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  these  schools  opportunities  to  practice 
the  warfighting  skills  acquired  and  then  demon¬ 
strate  their  masters  are  limited.  This  is  caused  by 
the  existence  of  other  competing  "requirements" 
such  as:  nominative  or  branch-immaterial  as¬ 
signments.  functional  and  civil  schooling, 
changes  in  doctrine,  weapons,  organization  etc. 
Each  of  these  "requirements"  reduces  the  time 
that  can  be  spent  in  practice  and  repetition — in 
preparing  for  war. 

b.  Establishing  a  pre-command  program.  In 
January  1977  these  concerns  and  others  prompt¬ 
ed  the  CG.  TRADOC'  to  propose  to  the  CSA  that 
a  three  week  pre-command  course  be  established 
for  combat  arms  battalion  and  brigade  com¬ 
manders.  This  recommendation  was  appro\ed  in 
April  1977  and  a  TDY  enroute  pre-command 
course  for  Infantry,  Armor,  and  Engineer  colo¬ 
nels  and  lieutenant  colonels  selected  to  command 
TOE  units  was  initiated. 

(1)  Underlying  this  recommendation  and 
its  subsequent  implementation  were  two  fac¬ 
tors — the  excessive  imic  spent  away  from  troops 
by  many  command  selectees  prior  to  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  major  changes  to  weapon  systems  and 
tactical  doctrine.  The  RETO  study  group  ad¬ 
dressed  the  first  of  these  ihusly:  "The  battalion 
command  ^electee  has  served  for  some  14  to  17 
years  and  has  attended  an  advanced  course  and 
other  resident  military  schooling.  The  brigade 
command  sclcctcc  has  served  for  some  1 8  to  24 
years  and  has  greater  life  and  military  exper¬ 
iences.  A  detailed  rc\icw  of  recent  command  se¬ 
lectees.  however.  reveals  that  they  have  been 
away  from  troops  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  lieutenant  colonel  has  been  away  five 
to  six  years  on  the  average  and  the  colonel  four  to 
five  years  on  the  average.  Two  things  must  there¬ 
fore  be  recognized  One.  is  that  the  majority  of 
near  term  prospective  commanders  last  served 
with  troops  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  sustaining  base 
in  the  late  1 960's  or  early  1 970's — in  any  event,  a 
different  Army  from  that  to  which  they  will  now 
go  to  command."  (Appendix  1  Note  2) 

|.2)  There  was  at  least  one  historical  prece¬ 
dent  establishing  such  a  program  of  instruction. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth  from  October  1945  until 
July  1946.  a  special,  advanced  course  called  the 
Command  Class  was  conducted.  The  course 
lasted  sixteen  weeks,  with  two  classes  eventually 
completing  it  The  special  naluie  of  this  class  is 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  student  officers  who 


had  served  as  regimental  commanders  and  corps 
and  division  G-3"s  during  the  recent  war. 

(3)  The  Command  Class  was  designed  as  a 
high-level  course  for  lieutenant  colonels  who 
were  already  familiar  with  general  staff  work  and 
who  had  been  specially  selected  for  advanced 
command  and  staff  training.  The  curriculum  was 
oriented  at  a  much  higher  level  than  courses  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  prewar  or  war  period.  The 
course  consisted  of  a  refresher  phase  called  a 
"general  review."  followed  by  an  analysis  of  se¬ 
lected  operations  during  World  War  II.  a  study  of 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  and  instruction  in  theater  planning. 
The  traditional  lectures  and  conferences  were  not 
emphasized,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  in¬ 
struction  consisted  of  demonstrations,  map/tcr- 
rain  exercises  and  maneuvers,  committee  work 
and  tutorials.  Considering  the  scope  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  the  expertise  and  experience  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  the  role 
of  the  Command  Class  was  closer  to  that  of  the 
Army  War  College,  which  had  been  disbanded 
before  the  war.  than  it  was  to  the  traditional  role 
of  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  (Appen¬ 
dix  I  Note  3) 

c.  The  Pre-Command  Course  Today.  The 
Pre-Command  Course  as  of  the  publication  of 
this  report,  consists  of  four  separate  phases  which 
are  attended  in  sequential  order  before  one  as¬ 
sumes  command.  These  phases  generally  follow 
the  RFTO  recommendations.  The  four  phases 
are: 

( 1 )  Phase  I.  A  self-study  packet  prepared 
and  mailed  by  i  >c  Army  Training  Support 
Center.  The  packet  is  mailed  to  each  command 
selectee  upon  publication  of  the  selection  list. 
Each  packet  is  to  be  tailored  by  branch/command 
using  material  prepared  by  branch  schools.  Sol¬ 
dier  Support  Center  (SSC),  Logistics  Center 
(LOGCEN).  and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  (CGSC).  The  packet's  purposes  are: 

(a)  To  allow  command  selectees  to  bring 
themselves  up-to-date  on  important  command  is¬ 
sues  using  self-study  material,  regulations,  and 
directives. 

(b)  To  provide  command  selectees  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  assess  their  personal  and  profession¬ 
al  strengths  and  weaknesses  before  beginning  res¬ 
ident  instruction.  Each  packet  includes  a  self- 
graded  diagnostic  examination. 

(2t  Phase  II  A  two-week  branch  refresher 
taught  at  the  appropriate  bianch  school  except  as 
noted  for  certain  commanders  listed  below. 
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(a)  Combat  Arms  and  Combat  Support. 
The  first  week  is  a  training  week,  covering  the 
Army  training  system  and  training  management, 
including  the  relationship  of  Soldier's  Manuals. 
Training  Guides,  the  Integrated  Training/Evalua¬ 
tion  Program  and  the  Arms  Training  Evaluation 
Program.  Command  selectees  are  also  updated 
on  branch-specific  tactics,  equipment  and  NBC. 
Subjects  deemed  appropriate  by  the  school  com¬ 
mandant  are  taught  the  remainder  of  the  first 
week.  The  second  week  consists  of  such  subject 
areas  as  command  management  of  preventive 
maintenance,  inspections,  standards,  analysis  of 
maintenance  records,  property  acquisition,  ac¬ 
countability  and  adjucmcnt  procedures,  and  lo¬ 
gistics  readiness.  Practical  exercises  and  hands- 
on  training  in  maintenance  fill  the  remaining 
time.  Instruction  for  combat  arms  is  directed  at 
brigade  level  and  below.  Combat  support  schools 
adjust  content  to  support  the  intent  of  this  con¬ 
cept  while  providing  for  branch-specific  require¬ 
ments. 

(b)  Combat  Service  Support.  Selectees 
who  will  command  division  support  commands, 
forward  support  battalions,  support  groups,  area 
support  groups,  separate  support  battalions,  and 
corps  support  commands  attend  a  two-week 
course  at  the  Quartermaster  School.  Fort  Lee. 
VA.  The  content  of  the  functional  material 
presented  during  this  phase  is  determined  based 
on  the  specific-command  positions  of  the  select¬ 
ees  attending.  Training  management  is  appropri¬ 
ately  emphasised  for  each  type  command. 

(c)  Arms  Training  Center  battalion/bri- 
gadc  commanders  attend  two  weeks  of  training  at 
Fort  Jackson.  SC.  in  which  specific  required 
skills  are  taught.  These  include  training,  stress 
and  resource  management:  the  IET  environment; 
cadre  training;  communications  skills  and  coun¬ 
seling;  and  situational  leadership. 

(d)  Selectees  who  will  command  TDA  Lo¬ 
gistics  organisations  (depots,  arsenals,  terminals, 
ports,  etc.)  attend  Phase  II  at  the  Army  Logistics 
Management  Center.  Fort  Lee.  VA. 

(e)  Army  Medical  Department  command 
selectees  attend  Phase  11  at  the  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  TX. 

(0  Adjutant  General's  Corps  command 
selectees  attend  Phase  II  at  the  US  Army  Soldier 
Support  Center.  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  IN. 

(g)  Chemical  Corps  command  selectees 
attend  training  at  USAMPS  followed  by  branch- 
specific  training  at  the  Chemical  School. 


(3)  Phases  III  and  IV.  These  phases  are 
taught  at  Fort  Leavenworth  during  a  two-week 
period. 

(a)  PHASE  III:  “How  to  Fight"  stresses 
combined  arms  doctrine.  It  builds  on  the  instruc¬ 
tion  provided  during  Phase  II  and  includes  in¬ 
struction  on  AirLand  Battle,  command  guidance, 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  logistics. 

(b)  PHASE  IV:  "How  to  Command"  is 
devoted  to  legal  aspects  of  command,  presenta¬ 
tions  by  senior  Army  leaders,  military  personnel 
functions  and  systems,  financial  management 
and  human  resources  developement  to  include 
organizational  development.  A  program  of  elec¬ 
tives  provides  the  opportunity  for  additional  in¬ 
struction  in  other  related  subjects.  As  when  first 
initiated,  there  are  some  foLow-on  phases  which 
are  attended  by  designated  selectees — language 
training  for  USAREUR-bound  commanders:  the 
Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  (SOLO)  course 
for  selectees  who  will  have  special  court-martial 
convening  authority:  and  a  National  Training 
Center  orientation  for  selectees  who  are  not  going 
to  FORSCOM  units. 

d.  Purpose  of  the  Pre-Comrnand  Course  To¬ 
day.  The  purpose  of  the  pre-command  program 
continues  to  be  to  assist  command  selectees  in 
their  preparation  for  battalion  and  brigade-level 
command  by  ensuring  a  common  understanding 
of  current  tactical  doctrine  and  by  providing  both 
new  and  refresher  training  in  selected  functions 
and  duties. 

(1)  Accomplishing  these  tasks  has  become 
much  more  difficult  as  the  Pre-Command  Pro¬ 
gram  has  grown  in  size  and  complexity.  In  FY 
1 985  for  example,  6 1 9  officers  were  seiectcd  for 
lieutenant  colonel-level  command,  in  32  separate 
command  categories  and  195  officers  were  select¬ 
ed  for  colonel-level  command  in  36  command 
categories.  Because  of  increasing  specialization 
within  the  Army,  the  needs  of  designees  even 
within  the  same  command  category  are  frequent¬ 
ly  very  dissimilar.  As  the  program  has  grown  it 
has  continued  to  be  scrutinized  and  studied.  As  a 
result,  several  major  issues  warrant  discussion. 

(2)  Emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on 
such  concerns  as  the  need  for  “hands-on  train¬ 
ing."  elimination  of  "soft"  subjects,  and  the 
achievement  of  tactical  proficiency.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  POI  in  Phase  IV  ("How'  to  Com¬ 
mand")  at  Fort  Leavenw'orth  has  been  criticized 
as  being  "soft"  and  as  less  critical  to  preparation 
for  command  than  more  tactically-oriented  sub¬ 
jects.  A  similar  concern  is  also  reflected  in  the 
PDOS  General  Officer  Survey.  Asked  to  identify 


the  weakest  area  of  professional  preparation  for 
each  grade  ie\ el — the  response  most  typically 
given  was  that  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
lacked  essential  operational  skills  (e.g..  integra¬ 
tion  of  combined  arms  elements  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  battlefield  resources.) 

(3)  The  concern  over  the  lack  of  these 
skilis  is  valid  but  is  not  totally  "on  target."  Com¬ 
mand  designees  do  have  a  responsibility  to  devel¬ 
op  the  prerequisite  operational  skills  before  they 
are  selected.  Ideally,  long  before  this  occurs  these 
officers  should  have  been  given  ample  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  learn  and  practice  these  skills  and  demon¬ 
strate  a  mastery  of  them  in  an  operational  set¬ 
ting. 

(4)  What  must  be  achieved  by  all  com¬ 
mand  designees  is  “systems  proficiency."  If  an 
officer  has  achieved  this  he  will  know  how  to  get 
the  maximum  out  of  the  men.  machines  and  re¬ 
sources  for  which  he  is  responsible.  On  the  battle¬ 
field  this  translates  into  the  synergistic  employ¬ 
ment  of  battle  systems  and  the  men  who  will  fight 
them.  The  ability  to  accomplish  this  represents 
technical  competency  for  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders.  This  is  the  message  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  system  must  clearly  send  to 
the  officer  corps. 

c.  Criticality  of  Measurement  Systems  and 
the  Command  Climate.  Measurement  systems 
are  those  management  tools  and  techniques 
whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  an  organization — and  its  overall 
progress  towards  one  or  more  organizational 
goals.  These  systems  should  focus  the  attention 
of  commanders  and  their  staffs  on  the  highest 
priority  tasks.  Measurement  systems  which  as¬ 
sign  a  high  priority  to  one  set  of  concerns  but 
which  reward  attention  to  others,  cause  many 
problems  in  creating  a  proper  command  climate. 
Perceptions  that  this  occurs  are  reflected  in  state¬ 
ments  made  by  commanders  in  the  field  that: 

"If  1  get  fired,  it  won't  be  because  of  tactics 
and  training  but  rather  becaus*'  my  unit  was 
screwing  up  in  administrative,  supply,  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  safety  matters....” 

( 1 )  During  the  course  of  this  study,  a  visit 
was  made  to  III  Corps.  In  that  real  life  leadership 
laboratory  there  is  a  recognition,  at  all  levels,  that 
it  is  critical  to  the  command  climate  to  not  only 
know  what  is  being  "measured"  by  the  various 
"indicators."  but  also  why. 

(2)  The  III  Corps  Commander's  Hand¬ 
book  explains  the  necessity  of  this  approach: 


“Every  system  has  a  finite  amount  of  mana¬ 
gerial  energy.  It  can  be  expended  in  two 
ways:  protective  reaction  or  innovative  ex¬ 
cursion.  If  a  commander  is  expending  lots  of 
energy  looking  over  his  shoulder  preparing 
defenses  against  inspections  from  above,  and 
building  a  statistical  fortress,  then  he  will 
have  minima!  energy  left  to  coach  and  inno¬ 
vate.  Our  challenge,  then,  is  to  provide  nec¬ 
essary  guidance  and  quality  assurance  sam¬ 
pling  without  sucking  upwards  most  of  the 
energy  that  should  be  expended  in  the  down¬ 
ward  direction.  (If  a  commander  is  tough 
and  confident  enough,  he  will  not  overreact 
upward.)  But  n  is  our  responsibility  to  man¬ 
age  so  intelligently  and  deftly  that  the  typical 
commander  feels  that  he  is  preparing  his 
unit  for  its  wartime  role  and  not  just  protect¬ 
ing  himself  against  some  future  inspection. 
His  confidence  in  his  own  programs  and  in 
his  ability  to  influence  policy  matters  are  the 
ultimate  measures  of  a  “Power  Down"  exer¬ 
cise"  (Appendix  1 .  Note  4). 

(3)  When  a  proper  command  climate  ex¬ 
ists.  "systems  proficiency"  becomes  an  opera¬ 
tional  adjunct  to  the  "power  down”  leadership 
model.  It  is  a  restatement  of  the  idea  that: 

“The  most  productive  expenditure  of  a  com¬ 
mander's  time  is  that  devoted  to  explaining 
the  mission,  defining  subordinate  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  clarifying  standards”  (Appendix 
1  Note  5). 

(4)  Commanders  up  and  down  the  chain 
of  command  determine  what  will  be  "measured." 
If  this  is  not  done  thoughtfully  and  systematical¬ 
ly.  it  becomes  ever  more  difficult  for  subordi¬ 
nates  to  confidently  carry  out  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  missions.  Because  "proper  command 
climate"  is  such  an  intangible  concept  we  tend  to 
describe  it  by  its  attributes.  We  say  that  when  it  is 
present,  subordinate  commanders  are  proactive 
and  understand  without  great  elaboration  their 
superiors  plans  or  intentions  (Appendix  2.  Note 
6).  The  necessity  and  "how  to"  of  this  process 
should  be  emphasized  as  part  of  the  Pre-Com¬ 
mand  Program. 

f.  Recent  Changes.  Efforts  to  improve  the 
Pre-Command  Course  continue.  During  the  peri¬ 
od  December  1983  through  February  1984.  a 
comprehensive  analysis  was  undertaken  by  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  determine  the  most  critical  sub¬ 
jects  an  officer  needs  to  prepare  for  command. 
After  this  course  list  was  compiled  the  items  on 
the  list  were  sorted  into  three  categories: 
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•  Those  which  ever>  commander  should  be 
familiar  with  (taught  at  Ft.  Leavenworth). 

•  Those  with  which  ever>  commander 
should  be  familiar  but  within  the  context  of 
his  branch  or  unit  (taught  at  branch/specialtv 
school). 

•  Those  subjects  which  are  branch/specialty/ 
unit  peculiar  (taught  at  branch/spcciaity 
school). 

(1)  Implementation  of  this  new  program 
of  instruction  began  in  March  1984.  Each  of  the 
18  Army  branch  and  specialty  schools  participat¬ 
ed  in  developing  the  POl  and  concurred  in  its 
context.  Additionally  the  CGSC  faculty  made 
visits  to  commanders  in  the  field  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  "on  target"  with  the  planned  in¬ 
struction.  As  of  early  August  1984  implementa¬ 
tion  at  the  branch  schools  was  in  various  stages 
as  each  of  those  institutions  made  adjustments. 

(2)  Most  recently,  as  the  result  of  a  CG. 
TRADOC  decision.  Phases  III  and  IV  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  course  will  be  conducted  prior  to  the  current 
Phase  II.  thereby  reordering  the  sequence: 

(a)  Self-study  packet  before  resident  in¬ 
struction  (Remains  as  Phase  1). 

(b)  "How  to  fight" — conducted  at  CAC 
(Previously  Phase  III). 

(c)  "How  to  command" — conducted  at 
CAC  (Previously  Phase  IV). 

(d)  Branch/proponent  training — at  appro¬ 
priate  location  (Previously  Phase  II). 

The  CAC  phases  will  continue  to  emphasize 
those  'opics  w  ith  which  every  commander  should 
be  familar  and  will  remain  two  weeks  in  dura¬ 
tion.  Branch/proponent  training  will  concentrate 
on  “Hands-on"  and  technical  subjects  and  will 
not  exceed  three  weeks.  The  new  sequence  is 
scheduled  to  be  implemented  in  July  1 985. 

(3)  This  program  of  instruction  is  a  strong 
effort  towards  the  development  of  a  truly  inte¬ 
grated  Pre-Command  Course.  It  is  structured  to 
meet  those  needs  of  commanders  that  the  Army 
previously  identified,  c.g.: 

(a)  Assist  the  individual  officer  in  his 
preparation  for  command. 

(b)  Provide  training  in  selected  functions 
and  duties. 

(c)  Inculcate  a  common  understanding  of 
current  tactical  doctrine. 

(4)  Another  new  initiative  is  Pre-Com¬ 
mand  Course  for  division  and  assistant  division 


commanders.  This  program  of  instruction,  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  direction  of  the  CSA.  focuses  on 
warfighting  issues,  the  operational  level  of  w'ar 
and  topics  such  as:  Airland  Battle,  the  "deep 
attack."  Army  of  Excellence,  etc.  Class  size  is 
limited  to  five  or  six  general  officers  enroute  to 
an  assignment  as  either  a  division  commander  or 
ADC.  Much  of  the  instruction  and  seminars  are 
led  by  senior  general  officers — such  as  the  CAC 
commander.  Two  pilot  classes  conducted  in  Nov¬ 
ember  and  December  1984  were  well  received  by 
participants.  The  first  regular  class  is  scheduled 
for  late  February  1985.  It  is  expected  that  this 
course  will  be  conducted  several  times  a  year 
with  participants  expanded  to  include  corps  artil¬ 
lery  commanders. 

g  Phase  1  Package.  As  previously  discussed 
Phase  I  of  the  Pre-Command  Course  is  a  self- 
study  packet  mailed  to  the  command  designee  by 
the  Army  Training  Support  Center.  The  contents 
of  the  Phase  I  package  orient  on  the  needs  of 
TOE  combined  arms  unit  commanders.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  diagnostic  test  quizzes  the  designee  on 
his  knowledge  of  such  topics  as  TAMMS  and 
BTMS.  Discussions  with  Pre-Command  Course 
personnel  at  Fort  Leavenworth  indicated  that 
branch  schools  declined  an  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  input  to  the  Phase  I  package. 

h.  Need  for  Pre-Command  Course  Directive. 
Even  though  the  pre-command  course  is  "alive 
and  well"  there  is  no  single  directive  identifying 
the  responsibilities  of  key  participants.  As  a  min¬ 
imum  the  roles  and  responsibilities  for  DA  DC- 
SOPS.  MILPERCEN.  the  various  MACOMS  and 
the  Combined  Arms  Center  who  are  key  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Pre-Command  Program  should  be 
identified. 

( 1 )  Presently  the  Army  Logistics  Manage¬ 
ment  Center  provides  pre-command  instruction 
for  officers  w'ho  w’ill  command  TDA  logistics  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  depots,  arsenals  and  termi¬ 
nals.  Coordination  with  the  Combined  Arms 
Center  on  POI  requirements  has  been  excellent 
and  needs  to  be  formalized.  Additionally  a  policy 
addressing  exemptions  and  deferments  front  the 
PCC  should  be  incorporated  into  the  regulation. 

(2)  Likewise  there  is  no  central  oversight 
of  those  funds  expended  for  the  Pre-Command 
Course.  The  RETO  study  estimated  that  based 
on  an  annual  student  load  of  594  officers  the  per 
capita  costs  would  range  between  S100Q-S2IOO 
with  a  total  program  cost  of  approximately 
$945,000.  Today  per  capita  costs  range  between 
$1200-57200  with  a  total  program  cost  of  about 
$2.6  Million. 
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i.  Reserve  Components  and  the  PCC.  Ideal¬ 
ly.  Reserve  Component  (RC)  officers  selected  for 
command  wouid  receive  the  same  pre-command 
training  as  Active  Component  officers.  Presently, 
participation  by  RC  officers  in  the  Pre-Com¬ 
mand  Course  Program  is  limned.  In  terms  of 
number  of  command  billets.  NG  and  US.AR  re¬ 
quirements  are  likely  to  equal  or  exceed  that  of 
the  Active  Army  during  a  given  year.  Setting 
aside  other  constraints,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
increased  RC  attendance  at  the  PCC  would  re¬ 
quire  construction  of  new  facilities  and  addition¬ 
al  instructors  at  CAC  and  the  branch  proponent 
schools. 

(1)  The  major  constraint,  however,  is 
more  basic.  Civilian  employment  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  RC  officers  to  attend  two  to 
three  weeks  at  the  branch  proponent  school  and 
two  weeks  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  problem  is 
further  compounded  by  the  command-selection 
process  used  by  the  RC  which,  because  assump¬ 
tion  of  command  quickly  follows  selection, 
makes  it  difficult  for  PCC  to  really  be  "pre-com¬ 
mand”  training. 

(2)  Another  problem  is  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  POI  at  CAC  and  the  branch  propo¬ 
nent  school  in  terms  of  being  useful  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  RC  commander.  For  example,  several  of 
the  blocks  of  instruction  at  CAC  (mainly  in  the 
"How  to  Command"  phase)  have  only  limited 
applicability  to  NG  and  USAR  units  (c.g..  Force 
Integration.  MILPERCEN.  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment.  etc).  Considering  this,  and  the  problems 
caused  by  time  constraints,  a  course  tailored  for 
reserve  components  would  be  more  useful  to 
many  RC  officers  than  attending  the  AC  Pre- 
Command  Course.  An  even  more  attractive  alter¬ 
native.  in  terms  of  resource  constraints,  would  be 
the  development  of  an  exportable  training  pack¬ 
age. 

(3)  As  a  follow-on  initiative  to  a  RETO 
recommendation,  a  POI  was  developed  in  1983 
to  provide  Pre-Command  Course  training  to  RC 
officers.  Late  in  1983  pilot  classes  were  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  NG  and  USAR  using  this  POL  The 
course  was  five  days  in  length  and  addressed 
warfighting  topics  as  well  as  administrative  mat¬ 
ters.  This  approach  was  well  received  by  senior 
RC  officers.  The  instructional  package  is  exporta¬ 
ble  and  could  be  taught  offsite  from  CAC.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  CAC  could  provide  off-site  instruc¬ 
tional  support  without  significant  resource 
impact.  Updating  and  using  this  POI  would  re¬ 
solve  many  of  the  problems  discussed  above 
(time  constraints,  appropriateness)  and  would 
not  dc-cmphasize  the  desirability  of  RC  officers 


attending  PCC  at  either  the  branch  proponent 
school  and/or  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  phase  of 
the  PCC. 

j.  SUMMARY:  The  purpose  of  the  Pre- 
Command  Course  will  continue  to  be  providing 
assistance  to  command  designees  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  command.  Recommendations,  made 
in  this  annex,  reinforce  this  idea  and  can  be 
achieved  without  a  significant  outlay  of  re¬ 
sources. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  The  purpose  of  the  Pre-Command  Course 
should  be  to  continue  providing  assistance  to 
command  designees  in  their  preparation  for  com¬ 
mand. 

b.  Emphasize  instruction  on  establishing  the 
"command  climate"  in  the  "How-to-Command” 
portion  of  the  PCC. 

c.  The  length  of  the  Pre-Command  Course 
will  not  exceed  five  weeks  (two  weeks  at  CAC 
and  up  to  three  weeks  at  the  branch  proponent 
school).  Any  additional  training  should  be  de¬ 
fined  as  functional  or  technical  training,  as  ap¬ 
propriate.  These  requirements  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  agreed  to  jointly  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by  the  command  designee,  the  proponent 
and  the  gaining  command.  Examples  arc  the  Se¬ 
nior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  (SOLO)  Course, 
language  training,  etc. 

d.  Tailor  the  contents  of  the  Phase  I  package 
mailed  to  all  command  designees. 

(1)  Content  will  be  based  on  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  command  as  defined  by  the  propo¬ 
nent. 

(2)  Packet  will  include  a  copy  of  the  core 
program  of  instruction  and  a  "menu”  of  elective 
subjects  available  to  the  command  designee 
through  extra  instruction  at  the  school,  corre¬ 
spondence  course,  computer-assisted  export 
package,  or  material  for  self-study. 

e.  ODCSOPS  publish  a  regulation  which  will 
define  policies,  purposes,  and  responsibilities, 
etc.  for  the  Pre-Command  Courses. 

f.  Develop  a  Pre-Command  Course  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  RC  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel 
commanders. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 
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tragstaktik"  Colonel  Trevor  Dupu>  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  book  .1  Genius  foi  War  The  German  Army 
and  General  Stall.  ISO  1 94 f  notes  that  "Nothing 
epitomized  the  outlook  and  pcrfomancc  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  and  of  the  German  Arm> 
which  it  coordinated,  more  than  this  concept  of 
mission  tactics:  the  responsibility  of  each  Ger¬ 
man  officer  and  non-commissioned  oflicer — and 
even  Moltlke's  “youngest  soldier" — to  do  with¬ 
out  question  or  doubt  whatever  the  situation  re¬ 
quired.  as  he  saw  it.  This  meant  that  he  should 
act  without  awaiting  orders,  if  action  seemed  nec¬ 
essary.  It  also  meant  that  he  should  act  contrary 
to  orders,  if  these  did  not  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  the  situation." 
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Annex  S 

Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS) 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  necessary  to  establish  an  advanced  civil 
schools  (ACS)  system  which  accurately  identifies 
current  and  future  Army  requirements;  provides 
officers  technical,  functional  and  broad  based 
knowledge;  and  expands  one’s  cognitive  skills 
and  frame  of  reference  through  a  challenging  ed¬ 
ucational  experience  within  the  civilian  sector. 
The  utility  and  benefit  of  such  education  will  be 
realized  by  the  Army  and  the  individual  through¬ 
out  a  career. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Throughout  the  years,  the  role  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  Army  officer  has  become  increasingly 
complex  and  diversified  in  an  era  of  expanding 
technological  sophistication.  As  a  result,  the  Ar¬ 
my  (and  the  other  services  as  well)  has  had  to 
greatly  increase  its  reliance  on  civilian  institu¬ 
tions  to  educate  officers  in  the  skills  necessary  to 
stay  abreast  of  scientific,  technological  and  social 
changes.  In  1 963,  the  Army  Educational  Require¬ 
ments  Board  (AERB)  was  established  to  validate 
Army  graduate  education  requirements.  This 
board  meets  periodically  to  review  individual  po¬ 
sitions  submitted  by  the  field.  Based  on  approved 
AERB  validations,  fully-funded  quotas  are  annu¬ 
ally  established.  Upon  graduation,  officers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  three  years  in  AERB  validated 
positions. 

b.  In  1970,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
published  a  report  critical  of  the  services,  charg¬ 
ing  mismanagement  of  graduate  education  pro¬ 
grams.  There  have  been  several  reports  by  other 
agencies  since  which  have  addressed  similar 
shortcomings,  namely,  the  Army’s  validation 
process  and  utilization  rates  of  graduate  educated 
officers.  These  shortcomings  are  the  result  of  a 
narrow  definition  of  requirements,  e.g.,  by  indi¬ 
vidual  position;  and  defining  ‘‘payback”  as  utili¬ 
zation  in  an  individual  validated  position.  RETO 
found  that  because  of  such  constraints  we  “have 
defined  ourselves  into  a  position  of  appearing  to 
be  poor  managers.” 


c.  Management  of  the  current  ACS  system  is 
not  ihe  issue,  especially  in  view  of  recent  devel¬ 
opment  by  MILPFRCEN  of  the  Civil  Schools 
Manrgement  Information  System.  The  issue  rests 
with  how  the  Army  circumscribes  and  meets  its 
requirements  and  the  philosophical  basis  for  why 
the  Army  needs  officers  with  advanced  civil 
schooling. 

(1)  Requirements. 

(a)  Since  the  first  AERB  in  1963,  the 
scope  of  validation  has  been  restricted  to  individ¬ 
ual  positions.  In  fact,  only  those  positions  re¬ 
quested  for  validation  or  re-validation  by  the 
field  are  even  considered  by  the  board.  Such  a 
process  of  basing  requirements  on  individual  au¬ 
thorizations  and  then  on  only  a  select  few  cannot 
establish  total  Army  requirements.  The  1983 
AERB  was  tasked  to  identify  total  Army  require¬ 
ments  but  at  best  only  eight  percent  of  OPMD 
authorizations  were  validated.  However,  much 
evidence  exists  showing  that  many  positions  wor¬ 
thy  of  validation  are  not — because  they  are  never 
submitted  for  board  consideration.  Reasons  for 
this  vary,  but  center  primarily  on  field  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  validation  criteria,  oversight,  or  com¬ 
mander’s  hesitancy  to  tie  his  authorizations  to 
extraordinary  management  constraints.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  positions  are  submitted  for  the 
wrong  reasons — quality  cut  aspects  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  unit’s  Officer  Distribution  Plan 
(ODP)  allowance.  Although  the  validation  rate  is 
only  eight  percent,  the  OPMD  managed  officer 
corps  believes  at  a  much  greater  rate  that  gradu¬ 
ate  education  is  essential.  Nearly  sixty-seven  per¬ 
cent  of  PDOS  Survey  respondents  (see  Appendix 
6)  c'aimed  it  is  necessary  for  proficiency  in  one  of 
their  specialties,  e.g.,  performance  in  their  jobs. 
This  fact  influences  officers  to  pursue  graduate 
education  on  their  own.  Nearly  half  (48  percent) 
of  all  graduate-degree  holders  obtained  theirs  this 
way. 

(b)  The  focal  point  of  the  requirements 
identification  dilemma  obviously  rests  with  the 
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scope.  Pressuring  the  current  system  to  “work 
better”  is  not  a  solution.  We  have  tried  that  since 
1963.  An  alternative  process  with  broader  scope 
is  needed. 

(c)  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  behav¬ 
ioral  research  of  units  and  organizations  estab¬ 
lished  a  premise  that  the  demand  for  cognitive, 
analytical  and  synthesization  skills  increase  by 
unit  or  organization  echelon  (Figure  1).  Further¬ 
more.  similar  increases  also  occur  with  unit  mis¬ 
sion.  This  phenomenon  primarily  emanates  from 
the  following  conditions:  planning  and  execution 
times;  uncertainty  of  the  future:  quantity,  con¬ 
tent  and  diversity  of  information  to  be  assimilat¬ 
ed:  systems  complexity:  and  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  impact  of  work  performed  upon  the 
Nation.  DoD  and  Army  as  a  whole.  Validating 
units  and  organizations  recognizes  the  corporate 
nature  of  structures — all  its  individual  compo¬ 
nents  (positions)  must  perform  at  optimum  levels 
to  accomplish  the  aggregate  task  or  mission.  The 
corporate  approach  allows  the  commander  the 
flexibility  to  use  his  officers  wherever  he  deems 
necessary  to  accomplish  assigned  tasks  and  mis¬ 
sions.  No  longer  must  he  be  forced  to  tie  an  offi¬ 
cer  with  ACS  to  a  singularly  validated  position 
for  the  duration  of  a  tour  in  order  to  satisfy  “util¬ 
ization  payback.” 

(d)  In  broadening  the  identification  of  re¬ 
quirements  scope  to  include  validating  units  and 
organizations,  we  must  not  eliminate  the  need  to 
also  review  individual  positions  which  represent 
specific,  unique  or  standardized-type  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  necessary  to  maintain  system  flexi¬ 
bility  in  meeting  specific  fields  of  study,  academ¬ 
ic  discipline  and  doctoral  level  requirements  (see 
Appendix  1  for  amplification). 

(e)  In  an  environment  of  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  changes,  we  must  do  better  at  anticipating 
future  educational  requirements,  especially  for 
new  emerging  disciplines.  Considering  the  time  it 
takes  to  produce  an  officer  with  the  appropriate 
ACS.  we  must  take  a  proactive  approach  to  iden¬ 
tifying  future  needs. 

(0  An  accurate  requirements  base  will 
provide  the  CSA  the  empirical  data  to  establish 
graduate  education  goals  for  the  officer  corps. 
Goals  are  important.  They  provide  impetus,  in¬ 
crease  education  levels  and  performance  and  the 
inventory  of  officers  available  to  meet  validated 
requirements.  In  1973.  based  on  the  i  97 3  Army- 
Civil  Schooling  Program  Review  recommenda¬ 
tions.  the  CSA  established  a  graduate  education 
goal  of  20  percent  for  the  officer  corps.  We  have 
exceeded  that  as  28  percent  of  OPMD-managed 
officers  alone  have  graduate  degrees.  In  1978.  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recommended 


that  the  sen  ices  eliminate  the  position  validation 
process  and  instead  established  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  goals. 

(2)  Philosophical  basis  for  advanced  civil 
schooling. 

(a)  The  worth  of  ACS  has  historically- 
been  measured  in  functional  terms.  That  is.  an 
officer  is  educated  in  an  academic  discipline 
which  supports  one  of  his  specialties  and  then  is 
"properly  utilized”  only  when  he  works  in  a  vali¬ 
dated  position  requiring  his  grade,  specialty  and 
functional  skill  obtained  through  graduate  educa¬ 
tion.  A  functional.y  competent  officer  corps  is 
essential  to  the  Army.  We  need  in-depth  experts 
in  a  variety  of  areas.  However,  the  worth  of  a 
challenging  advanced  civil  schooling  experience 
cannot  be  measured  exclusively  in  terms  of  func¬ 
tional  preparation. 

1.  ACs  is  a  broadening  experience  which 
raises  one's  frame  of  reference  thereby  stimulat¬ 
ing  vision.  This  is  particularly  important  in  a 
closed  personnel  system.  The  officer  corps,  as 
part  of  our  society  ,  must  share  its  sociological 
and  political  values  and  be  exposed  to  current 
academic  and  intellectual  thinking  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  analysis,  reflection  and  discovery.  Sarke- 
sian  and  Taylor  state  that  “For  most  officers  the 
graduate  school  experience  creates  an  awareness 
of  society  and  reduces  mental  boundaries  im¬ 
posed  by  the  military  community.”' 

2.  Research  conducted  by  Raoul  Alcala2 
shows  that  graduate  education  plays  a  dramatic 
role  in  sharpening  one's  reasoning  and  thinking 
powers:  broadens  the  perspectives  from  which 
one  defines  reality:  encourages  innovation;  and 
discourages  dogmatism  (in  the  pejorative  sense), 
thereby  expanding  one’s  ability  to  develop  and 
explore  alternate c  solutions  and  select  the  best 
one  in  the  decision-making  process. 

3.  Those  officers  with  graduate  education 
believe  it  makes  them  brttc*  officers.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  PDOS  Survey  responses  so  indicat¬ 
ed.  Less  than  eight  percent  obtained  graduate  de¬ 
grees  to  get  a  "good  civilian  job.”  In  fact,  the 
retention  rate  of  those  with  advanced  degrees  is 
greater  than  the  DA  average. 


'  Sam  C  Sartesian  and  Wdliam  J.  1  a>!or.  Jr..  “The  Case  For 
Ciwltan  Graduate  education  for  Professional  Officers.” 

.  tnned  forces  ami  Society.  Vol.  I.  No  2.  February  I9”5.  p. 
255 


•'  Raoul  Alcala.  "education  and  Officer  Attitudes".  Vitc  Sys¬ 
tem  for  r,t!utaimv  Milium  Officers  m  the  I  S,  Lavscrcncc  J. 
Kolb,  cd  International  Studies  Association.  1 9”6.  p  133. 
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d.  Not  all  graduate  schools  offer  programs  of 
equal  quality  and  some  schools  are  noted  for  par¬ 
ticular  fields  of  study.  Accreditation  is  not  a  qual¬ 
ity  indicator  but  rather  attainment  of  minimum 
institutional  standards.  Additionally,  programs 
of  s*udy  within  the  same  academic  discipline  va¬ 
ry  significantly  between  schools.  They  vary  by 
content,  subject  matter,  quantity  of  classroom 
hours,  thesis  or  project  requirements  and  stan¬ 
dards.  The  graduate  education  experience  must 
be  a  challenge  which  allows  reflection,  research 
and  inquiry.  Under  current  policy,  officers  may 
attend  full-time  ACS  at  any  accredited  college  or 
university  which  offers  study  in  a  directed  aca¬ 
demic  discipline.  Considering  the  cost  of  full¬ 
time  programs,  especially  fully  funded,  we  must 
identify  those  schools  which  provide  the  best  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  investment.  In  so  doing,  however, 
we  must  ensure  that  a  sufficient  variety  of 
schools  are  identified  to  provide  necessary  diver¬ 
sity. 

c.  The  manpower  investment  in  full-time 
ACS  programs  exceeded  900  manyears  in  FY  84 
and  by  1988  fully-funded  tuition  costs  will  ex¬ 
ceed  S 1 6  million.  Although  ACS  has  valuable 
broadening  aspects,  as  earlier  discussed,  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  these  talents,  especially  those  of  a 
functional  nature,  must  be  made.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  assigning  this  inventory  to  validated 
units,  organizations  and  positions  for  normal 
tours  as  soon  as  possible  subsequent  to  schooling 
and.  as  appropriate,  thereafter  throughout  a  ca¬ 
reer. 

3.  Recommendations.  Army  full-time  and  Ar¬ 
my-funded  advanced  civil  schooling  (ACS)  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  designed  to  meet  Army  require¬ 
ments  and  goals. 

a.  The  scope  of  ACS  will  be  expanded  be¬ 
yond  functional  requirements  to  also  include  the 
need  for  officer  broad-based  knowledge  and  cog¬ 
nitive  skills. 

b.  Requirements  and  goals  will  be  based  on 
current  and  future  unit,  organization,  or  position 
needs. 

c.  Criteria  will  be  established  for  identifying 
educational  institutions  which  meet  ACS  require¬ 


ments  and  goals  and  Army  full-time  students  will 
attend  only  those  institutions. 

d.  ACS  graduates  will  serve  a  normal  tour  in 
a  unit,  organization,  or  position  requiring  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  and  skills. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Conceptually  approved  the 
base  policies.  The  CSA  questioned  whether  the 
changes  to  the  Army  ACS  system  would  require 
congressional  approval. 

a.  ACS  is  not  regulated  by  Congress  except 
Title  10.  USC  which  limits  the  services  to  no 
more  than  eight  percent  of  the  officer  corps  to  be 
in  civil  schooling.  However.  ACS  is  periodically 
reviewed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  (HAC)  as  part  of  its  oversight  responsibilities 
of  the  Armed  Forces  education  and  training  ap¬ 
propriations. 

b.  For  the  next  HAC  review,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  provide  them  with  an  information 
report  regarding  changes  to  the  Army  ACS  sys¬ 
tem.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommended 
ACS  policies  contained  herein  have  been  briefed 
to  the  other  Services  program  managers  and  the 
ACS  program  manager.  Directorate  of  Training 
and  Education.  OSD  with  favorable  response. 
Furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1978  the 
HAC  recommended  several  changes  contained  in 
this  annex. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  S 


Identification  of  Advanced  Civil 
Schooling  (ACS)  Requirements  and  Goals 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  identification  of  ACS  requirements 
from  which  ACS  goals  for  the  ofticer  corps  will 
be  established. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  As  previously  discussed  in  Annex  S.  the 
scope  used  in  the  identification  of  requirements 
process  must  be  broadened  to  include  units  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  individual  positions  (sec 
Tab  A).  To  accurately  establish  the  Army's  ACS 
requirements,  measurable  definitive  criteria 
must  be  identified  for  use  by  the  Army  Educa¬ 
tional  Requirements  Board  (AERB).  The  Army- 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  has  conducted  rcscarcl 
in  the  behavioral  aspects  of  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions  with  emphasis  on  associated  cognitive  stra¬ 
ta.  echelon,  mission  and  impact  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  and  is  in  an  authoritative  position  to 
develop  this  criteria. 

b.  Within  the  past  forty  years,  the  Army  and 
our  society,  as  well,  has  seen  an  evolution  to 
higher  education.  Where  a  high  school  education 
once  represented  an  accepted  minimum  stan¬ 
dard.  graduate  education  at  the  masters  level  is 
becoming  the  norm.  When  one  considers  that  ap¬ 
proximately  98  percent  of  the  officer  corps  has  a 
bachelors:  28  percent  of  those  OPMD  managed 
have  completed  the  masters;  and  most  senior  of¬ 
ficers  (for  example  81  percent  of  OPMD-man- 
aged  colonels)  have  graduate  degrees,  the  masters 
degree  represents  a  standard  goal.  Considering 
this  fact,  the  norm  for  AERB  validation  should 
likewise  be  at  the  masters  level.  Requirements  for 
doctorate  level  or  graduates  of  Training  With  In¬ 
dustry  (TW1)  should  remain  individually  validat¬ 
ed. 

c.  Essential  to  the  identification  of  ACS  re¬ 
quirements  is  accuracy  in  position  coding  and 
grading:  and  the  flexibility  to  meet  specific  or 
unique  position  requirements.  The  AERB  must 
continue,  as  was  done  by  the  1983  AERB.  to 


ensure  that  validated  authorizations  precisely  re¬ 
flect  correct  specialties,  skills  and  grades.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  those  unique  positions  which  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  a  specific  academic  discipline 
must  be  identified  and  specially  managed. 

d.  The  current  AERB  process  considers  for 
validation  only  those  positions  on  current  au¬ 
thorization  documents.  An  educational  require¬ 
ment  which  is  anticipated  but  not  yet  actual  can 
neither  be  established  nor  an  officer  developed  to 
meet  it  until  an  authorization  exists.  As  such,  the 
education  process  ( 1 8  months  of  graduate  school¬ 
ing  alone)  cannot  always  meet  requirements  in  a 
timely  manner.  Unit  and  organization  com¬ 
manders  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
project  their  future  educational  requirements  at 
least  out  five  years  to  assist  Army  personnel  plan¬ 
ners  to  develop  iong-range  plans  and  programs. 
This  is  especially  crucial  to  the  development  of 
experts  in  new-  emerging  technologies  like  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence,  robotics,  parapsychology,  ce¬ 
ramic  engineering,  etc:  and  the  development  of 
plans  and  programs  for  anticipated  changing  in¬ 
ventory  needs.  The  .Army  Science  Board  must 
also  continue  to  assist  in  this  arena  as  should  also 
ARI. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Army  ACS  requirements  will  be  based  on 
unit,  organization  and  position  echelon,  mission 
and  impact  of  work. 

b.  The  AERB  will  identify  requirements 
based  on  measurable  criteria.  Criteria  will  ad¬ 
dress: 

(1)  Cognitive  and  knowledge  levels  re¬ 
quired  in  work  produced  at  the  echelon  and/or 
mission  of  the  unit,  organization  or  position. 

(2)  Significant  impact  of  work,  on  the  Na¬ 
tion.  DoD  or  Army  with  regard  to  unit,  organiza¬ 
tion.  or  position  mission. 

(3)  Degree  levels. 
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(4)  Future  fields  or  disciplines  of  study. 

c.  The  AERB.  composed  of  branch,  function¬ 
al  area  and  skill  proponent.  ARI.  and  Armv  Sci¬ 
ence  Board  representatives,  will: 

(1)  Identify  which  units,  organizations 
and  positions  require  officers  with  ACS  by  level 
(masters,  doctorate  or  Teaming  With  Industrv). 
based  on  established  criteria. 

(2)  Identify  future  ACS  requirements  by 
fields  of  study,  or  particular  academic  disciplines 


with  assistance  from  MACOMS.  the  Army  Sci¬ 
ence  Board  and  ARI. 

(3)  Ensure  all  authorizations  within  vali¬ 
dated  units,  organizations,  and  separately  vali¬ 
dated  positions  are  correctly  coded  and  graded. 

(4)  Identify  those  particular  positions 
which  require  a  specific  academic  discipline. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  See  Annex  S. 

TAB  —  A  Validation  Of  Advanced  Civil 
Schooling  Requirements. 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  1 

Validation  of  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  Requirements 


1.  Criteria  based  on  cogniti\e  and  knowledge 
levels: 

a.  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  (Mas¬ 
ters/Training  With  Industry):  Where  higher  level 
skills  are  required. 

(1)  Echelon:  For  example.  ARSTAF:  HQ. 
MACOM:  CORPS  STAFF,  certain  Field  Operat¬ 
ing  Agencies,  etc. 

(2)  Mission  and  impact  of  work  Army- 
wide:  For  example,  the  Center  for  Army  Leadcr- 
shiplCAL): 

b.  "The  mission  of  the  Center  for  Army- 
Leadership  is  to  be  the  Army  proponent  for  lead¬ 
ership  and  ethics.  As  proponent,  the  center  devel¬ 
ops  and  disseminates  leadership  and  ethics  con¬ 
cepts.  doctrine,  and  training  in  all  Army  sen-icc 
schools  and  in  the  Army  field  forces,  both  active 
duty  and  reserve.  Further,  it  monitors  military' 
and  civilian  leadership  and  ethics  research  activi¬ 
ties.  and  it  coordinates  all  such  Army  research.” 

( 1 )  Authorizations:  35  officers  of  all  arms 
including  three  from  Special  Branches. 

(2)  AERB  validations:  six  positions 

(3)  What  is  CAL's  need?  Best  thinkers 
and  most  knowledgeable  officers  available. 

c.  POSITION  TYPES*  (MastcrsOAVi):  For 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  requirements.  Ex¬ 
amples: 

(I)  Instructor  positions 

(a)  Senior  Service  College.  Command  and 
Staff  College 


(b)  Degree  producing  institutions  (USM.A. 
ROTC.cic) 

(2)  Foreign  area  officer  positions 

(3)  Battalion  and  brigade  level  command 
positions 

(4)  Project  manager  positions 

( 5)  Civil  works  engineer  positions 

a.  INDIVIDUAL  POSITIONS:  (Masters. 
Training  With  Industry.  Doctorate):  Flexibility 
to  meet  non-standard  requirements. 

( 1 )  Generally  aty  pical. 

(2)  Positions  not  in  validated  unit  or  or¬ 
ganization  (masters  level  ). 

(3)  All  doctoral  requirements  will  be  indi¬ 
vidually  validated. 

2.  Position  fields  of  study  will  be  identified  as 
follows: 

a.  Specialty  supporting:  The  academic  disci¬ 
pline  need  of  the  position  controlling  specialty  is 
satisfied  by  any  of  those  of  the  specialty  (control 
branch,  functional  area,  area  of  concentration) 
supporting  set. 

b.  Specific:  The  academic  discipline  need  is 
satisfied  by  oniy  one  discipline  within  the  spe¬ 
cialty  supporting  set. 

c.  Unique:  The  academic  discipline  need  is 
satisfied  by  a  discipline  or  several  disciplines  not 
contained  in  ttic  specialty  discipline  set. 


*Ma>  or  ma>  not  be  in  validated  uniisororgam/alions 
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Appendix  2  to  Annex  S 

Establishment  of  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS)  Quotas  and  Goals 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  the  procedures  and 
policies  to  establish  ACS  quotas  and  goals. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  There  exists  primarily  two  full-time  gradu¬ 
ate  programs.  They  are  the  Fully-Funded  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Partially-Funded  Program  where 
officers  attend  up  to  18  months  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university  in  a  directed  discipline  of 
study  which  supports  either  or  both  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  specialties.  Two  major  differences  exist 
between  the  two.  Under  the  Fully-Funded  Pro¬ 
gram.  the  Army  pays  all  tuition  costs  and  pro¬ 
vides  monetary  assistance  for  books  and  fees.  In 
the  Partially-Funded  Program,  the  officer  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  schooling  costs.  The  second  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  Fully-Funded  Program  is  cen¬ 
trally  managed  within  MILPERCEN  and  is  based 
on  annual  quotas  derived  from  AERB  valida¬ 
tions.  The  Partially-Funded  Program  (less  the 
Cooperative  Degree  Completion  Program)  is 
managed  separately  within  the  OPMD  assign¬ 
ment  divisions  and  is  not  quota  based.  Conse¬ 
quently.  some  over  production  can  occur. 

b.  The  cost  associated  with  Army  full-time 
ACS  programs  is  not  in  tuition  dollars  alone,  but 
perhaps  more  importantly  the  manpower  loss  to 
the  operational  account.  In  FY  84.  Army  full¬ 
time  graduate  ACS  programs  exceeded  900  man- 
years.  This  represents  nearly  one-third  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Operating  Strength  Deviation.  Considering 
the  significant  manpower  drain  of  the  full-time 
programs,  they  must  be  carefully  managed  to  en¬ 
sure  an  appropriate  inventory  is  maintained. 
Quotas  must  be  developed  for  all  such  programs 
to  eliminate  the  potential  for  costly  over-produc¬ 
tion. 

c.  In  1977.  OSD  established  validation  ceil¬ 
ings  for  all  the  serv  ices  in  order  to  reduce  fully- 
funded  budget  expenditures.  The  Army's  ceiling 
was  set  at  4900.  In  1982.  General  Thurman,  as 
the  DCSPER.  lifted  the  ceiling.  He  believed  that 
the  identification  of  requirements,  especially  f  r 
ACS.  should  not  be  inhibited.  Constraints  should 


be  based  on  Transit.  Holding,  and  Student  (THS) 
account  established  limits  and/or  budget.  Al¬ 
though  budgets  are  established  for  the  fully-fund¬ 
ed  program,  this  factor  has  never  affected  the 
program.  However  no  optimum  manpower  limits 
have  been  determined,  not  withstanding  the 
greatest  cost  of  full-time  ACS  is  in  manpower.  An 
analysis  of  affordability  must  be  made. 

d.  The  methodology  (Future  Army  Require- 
ments-F.AR  model)  used  by  MILPERCEN  to 
generate  annual  ACS  quotas  projects  future  in¬ 
ventory  requirements  by  specialties  and  grades 
by  considering  utilization  and  continuation  rates. 
The  model  projections  arc  compared  with  ex¬ 
isting  inventories,  the  result  of  which  provides 
the  basis  for  annual  Fully-Funded  Program  quo¬ 
tas  and  budget  support. 

c.  As  previously  discussed  in  this  annex,  offi¬ 
cer  graduate  education  goals  need  revision  as  the 
20  percent  objective  established  in  1973  has  been 
exceeded.  With  broader  and  more  accurate  ACS 
validation  criteria  and  methodology,  the  AERB 
can  provide  the  necessary  empirical  data  to  sup¬ 
port  realistic  requirements  based  goals.  Further¬ 
more.  these  can  be  developed  by  grade,  special¬ 
ties  and  degree  levels.  Publishing  goals  will 
provide  an  impetus  for  officers. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Based  on  AERB  approved  results, 
MILPERCEN  will  establish  masters,  doctorate, 
and  TWI  quotas  for  all  full-time  programs-  Chief 
of  Chaplains  and  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
will  establish  quotas  for  their  branches.  Factors 
that  will  be  considered  arc: 

(1)  Branch,  functional  area  and  area  of 
concentration  requirements  by  grade,  degree  lev¬ 
el.  fields  of  study  and  where  required,  specific 
academic  discipline. 

(2)  Current  inventory  by  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area,  area  of  concentration,  grade,  degree 
level,  field  of  study  and  where  required,  specific 
academic  discipline. 
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(3)  Future  requirements  by  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area,  area  of  concentration  and  fields  of 
study  using  The  Future  Army  Requirements 
(FAR)  model. 

(4)  Manpower  (Transit.  Holding  and  Stu- 
dent-THS  account)  and  budget. 

b.  Annual  ACS  full-time  quotas  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  established  THS  limits  and  budget. 


c.  Annually.  MILPERCEN  will  publish  offi¬ 
cer  graduate  education  goals  for  officers  by  grade, 
branches,  functional  areas,  areas  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  and  degree  levels.  The  Chief  of  Chaplains. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  Surgeon 
General  will  publish  goals  for  thetr  branches. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  3  to  Annex  S 

Graduate  Schooling  Policies  to  Meet  Army  Requirements  and  Goals 


J.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  to  ensure  that  Army  sponsored  graduate 
education  programs  meet  Army  requirements 
and  goals. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  All  Army-sponsored  programs  (in  duty 
time  and/or  funding)  must  be  designed  to  meet 
Army  requirements  and  goals.  This  is  true  con¬ 
sidering  the  manpower  costs  of  these  programs, 
especially  those  full-time.  To  maximize  this  in¬ 
vestment.  officers  must  attend  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  colleges  and  universities  and  study  must  be 
in  a  field  in  which  a  need  exists  or  may  exist  in 
the  future. 

(1)  Selection  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Under  current  policv  officers  selected  for  full¬ 
time  graduate  schooling  may  attend  any  accredit¬ 
ed  institution  recognized  b\  the  US  Department 
of  Education  which  offers  the  directed  academic 
discipline.  Evidence  exists  which  shows  that,  de¬ 
spite  accreditation,  not  all  graduate  schools  or 
programs  are  of  equal  quality  or  standards. 
Courses  of  study  also  van  significantly  by  con¬ 
tent.  subject  matter,  classroom  hours,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  thesis  or  project  requirement. 
For  tnc  educational  experience  to  be  meaningful, 
it  must  be  challenging:  promote  expansion  of 
one's  cognitive  3nd  analytical  skills:  and  demand 
exploration  and  discovery.  Concurrently,  this  ex¬ 
perience  must  provide  functional  knowledge  with 
an  application  to  military  skills  and  proficiencies. 
In  order  to  ensure  Army  full-time  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  receive  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Army  must 
be  selective  in  the  institutions  used.  Accomplish¬ 
ing  this  task  will  require  assistance  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  community  familiar  with  Army  needs, 
namely  the  US  Military  Academy  and  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  (where  approximately  1 00 
Army  officers  obtain  graduate  education  annual¬ 
ly);  ARI  and  specialty  proponents.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  a  sufficient  variety  of  institu¬ 
tions  is  used  in  order  to  maintain  diversity. 


(2)  Fields  of  studs.  Until  1982.  the  AERB 
process  had  been  academic  discipline  oriented. 
Positions  were  validated  by  specific  academic 
disciplines.  Based  on  the  validations,  “shortage 
discipline"  quotas  were  developed  from  which 
fully-funded  program  quotas  were  established. 
Following  graduate  schooling,  officers  were  as¬ 
signed  by  their  specific  academic  disciplines. 
Considering  the  large  variety  of  disciplines,  man¬ 
agement  of  validated  positions  and  the  inventory 
of  officers  to  fill  them  was  difficult.  This  method- 
olog>  also  inhibited  progressive  utilization  as  the 
discipline  requirements  for  lieutenant  colonel  or 
colonel  may  not  be  the  same  as  for  captain  and 
major.  To  solve  this  dilemma,  the  1983  AERB 
board  validated  positions  by  specialty  and  grade. 
M1LPERCEN  and  the  specialty  proponents  then 
developed  and  published  DA  Circular  621-84-1 
containing  a  listing  of  specialty  supporting  disci¬ 
pline  sets.  Officers  now-  must  study  in  a  discipline 
which  supports  one  of  their  specialties.  However, 
this  listing  neither  provides  definition  to  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  nor  docs  it  identify  courses  or  fields  of 
study  which  support  officer  universal  proficien¬ 
cies. 

(a)  Defining  disciplines:  Definition  is 
necessary  to  guide  officers  in  their  selection  of 
courses  for  a  particular  discipline  and  related 
electives.  The  core  courses  for  operations  re¬ 
search/systems  analysis  (OR/SA).  for  example, 
could  include  statistics,  qualitative  methods, 
modeling,  linear  programming,  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  methods  of  analysis  and  calculus. 

(b)  Officer  universal  proficiencies:  Intui¬ 
tively.  the  Army  needs  some  officers  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  fields  of  study  which  are  common  to  all 
branches  and  functional  areas — fields  that  sup¬ 
port  universal  proficiencies  (sec  BE-KNOW-DO 
in  Annex  K).  Examples  of  these  fields  or  courses 
arc  organizational  behavior,  humanities,  psychol¬ 
ogy.  interpersonal  relationships,  history,  manage¬ 
ment  principles,  leadership,  etc. 
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b.  Because  of  significant  dollar  and  particu¬ 
lar!}  manpower  costs  accompanying  full-time 
ACS  programs,  less  expensive  alternatives  to 
meet  Army  requirements  and  goals  must  be  en¬ 
couraged.  expanded  or  developed. 

( I )  The  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  (CGSC)  and  the  Arms  Logistics  Manage¬ 
ment  Center  (ALMC)  participate  in  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Degree  Program  (COOP).  During  the 
military  course.  COOP  participants  take  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  for  electives.  CGSC  students  PCS  to 
the  university  campus  for  six  months  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  military  phase  to  complete  their 
degree,  in  the  ALMC  COOP,  students  remain  at 
Ft  Lee  the  additional  six  months  following  the 
Logistics  Executive  Development  Course 
(LEDC).  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  the  par¬ 
ticipating  university,  maintains  supporting 
faculty  and  staff  on  main  campus.  COOP  repre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  officers  to  ob¬ 
tain  graduate  education  in  a  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  manner  as  the  officer  pays  tuition  and  fees 
through  his  own  resources.  Many  obtain  degrees 
in  difficult  disciplines  (Tab  A).  However,  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  popularity  of  these  programs  has 
waned.  This  can  be  attributed  as  follows: 

(a)  Six  months  universitx  phase:  The  CG- 
SOC  students  begin  this  phase  in  about  June  af¬ 
ter  a  PCS  *.o  the  campus.  Graduation  occurs  in 
December.  This  timing  causes  the  officer  two  dif¬ 
ficulties.  First,  it  is  very  disruptive  for  the  family. 
Most  officers  have  school  age  children  who  have 
their  school  year  interrupted:  and  the  family 
must  travel,  often  great  distances  when  the 
weather  and  road  conditions  are  at  their  worst. 
Second,  there  exist  few  assignment  requisitions 
in  the  system  for  the  winter  cycles.  ALMC  COOP 
has  two  programs  per  year.  One  has  the  COOP 
portion  with  a  start  in  January  and  subsequent 
completion  in  June.  The  other  is  timed  with  CG- 
SOC  graduation  to  accommodate  CGSC  COOP 
participants  who  then  PCS  to  Ft  Lee  to  complete 
their  degree  in  the  ALMC  COOP  program.  This 
second  program  causes  similar  timing  difficulties 
for  both  ALMC  and  CGSC  COOP  students. 

(b)  Learning  compression:  Although  fam¬ 
ily  and  assignment  considerations  arc  important, 
the  most  significant  negative  impacts  relate  to 
the  learning  process.  In  the  COOP  programs,  par¬ 
ticipants  arc  required  to  complete  intensive  mili¬ 
tary  courses  concurrently  with  equally  intense 
university  courses.  Many  students  have  been 
away  from  the  civilian  academic  arena  for  many 
years  and  require  refresher  courses,  especially  in 
mathematical  based  disciplines.  However,  the 
compression  in  content  and  heavy  study  de¬ 


mands  during  the  military  phase,  and  to  some 
extent  aiso  the  university  phase,  do  not  allow 
time  for  refresher  courses.  Moreover,  this  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  provide  time  or  opportunity  for 
students  to  do  research  theses  or  projects.  As 
such,  they  are  denied  valuable  benefits  of  a  grad¬ 
uate  education  experience — reflection,  inquiry 
and  discovery. 

tc)  These  aforementioned  program  short¬ 
falls  have  caused  recent  reductions  in  program 
participation.  Potential  candidates  decide  not  to 
enroll  or  some  who  have  are  forced  to  withdraw. 
This  condition  can  be  alleviated  by  extending  the 
university  phase  by  about  six  months.  In  fact, 
several  participating  universities  have  so  recom¬ 
mended  to  program  managers.  An  extension  of 
this  phase  would  eliminate  a  December  move  for 
most  participants  thereby  reducing  family  tur¬ 
moil.  More  importantly,  it  would  allow  time  for 
refresher  training,  supplemental  courses  and  re¬ 
search  theses  or  projects.  The  associated  cost 
would  be  manycars  only,  but  much  fewer  than 
that  associated  with  IS  month  full-time  programs. 

(2)  The  Army  Tuition  Assistance  Progi  mi 
provides  50  percent  funding  for  eligible  partici¬ 
pants  taking  college-level  courses  during  non-du¬ 
ty  hours.  AR  621-5.  Army  Continuing  Education 
System  (ACES),  which  governs  this  program  re¬ 
quires  that  coursework  must  be  "designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  vocational  and  education  programs  which 
can  satisfy  skill  development  and  occupational 
needs  of  the  Army  in  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
increase  soldier  career  potential,  job  satisfaction 
and  educational  growth."  In  actuality,  one  is 
eligible  to  enroll  in  advanced  degree  programs 
which  have  little  or  no  utility  io  the  Army  and 
neither  support  the  officer's  specialties  nor  uni¬ 
versal  proficiencies.  As  previously  stated,  ali  Ar¬ 
my-funded  ACS  programs  must  support  both  Ar¬ 
my  requirements  and  individual  aspiiat’cn>. 
Perhaps  as  importantly,  this  program  prohibits 
some  who  already  have  graduate  degrees  from 
seeking  additional  degrees.  As  such,  self-develop¬ 
ment  can  be  inhibited. 

(3)  In  I9S3.  the  Combined  Arms  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Activity  (CAORA).  with  ODC- 
SOPS  approval,  initiated  a  masters  level  intern 
work-study  program  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for 
permanent  party  officers.  The  program  is  in  oper¬ 
ations  rescarch/sy stems  analysis  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  participants  to  pursue  graduate 
education  tailored  to  their  current  duty  position 
requirements.  Classroom  work  occurs  both  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  duty  hours.  Written  projects  have 
military  application  and  often  a  direct  rclalion- 
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ship  with  the  individual’s  position.  Normally, 
within  a  three  year  tour,  one  can  complete  degree 
requirements.  The  average  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  approximately  $  1 700  per  student  and  lit¬ 
tle  manyears  (about  three  hours  per  week  of  duty- 
time).  Such  programs  could  potentially  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  other  installations,  espccial'y  those 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  a  like  oranch  or 
functional  area.  i.e„  Fort  Gordon  and  the  Signal 
School  or  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  md  the  Com¬ 
puter  Science  School. 

(4)  Few  situations  lend  themselves  to  ob¬ 
taining  graduation  education  as  does  an  ROTC 
assignment.  ROTC  cadre  Mould  be  strongly  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate  v  nether  it  be  at  the  initial 
masters,  multiple  ir..sters  or  doctorate  level. 
Many  universities  will  provide  reduced  tuition 
rates.  The  cost  ‘.o  the  Army  is  minimal. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  The  ODCSPER  establish  policies  and  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  identification  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  which  meet  Army  ACS  requirements  in 
support  of  full-time  study  programs.  This  criteria 
will  include: 

(1)  Accredited  and  recognized  by  the  I'S 
Department  of  Education. 

(2)  Offer  specific  fields  of  study  which 
meet  Army  requirements  to  include: 

(a)  Thesis  or  research  project  require¬ 
ment. 

Quality  of  the  program. 

(c)  Military  application  of  courses/pro¬ 
grams. 

(d)  Elective  j  which  support  universal  offi¬ 
cer  proficient..,. 

ve)  Tuition  costs. 


(3)  The  number  of  colleges  and  unMersi- 
lies  must  provide  sufficient  diversity. 

b.  CGSC  and  ALMC  Cooperative  Degree 
Programs  will  be  extended  to  a  ma.umum  of  one 
year  in  order  to  allow  for  addifonal  coursework 
and  thesis  or  project  complete  n. 

c.  MILPERCEN.  v  ah  proponent  and 
MACOM  assistance  wil1  expand  fields  of  study 
which  support  branches,  functional  areas,  areas 
of  concentration  and  officer  universal  proficien¬ 
cies.  For  such  field.,  of  study,  they  will  also  iden¬ 
tify  supporting  core  courses  for  optimum  mili¬ 
tary'  application . 

(I)  "his  information  will  be  published 
and  distributed  Army-wide. 

(?)  Officers  pursuing  graduate  degrees 
under  an  Army  full-time  program  will  study  at 
Army  recognized  colleges  and  universities  in 
fields  of  study  which  support  Army  require¬ 
ments,  the  indi vidal’s  branch,  functional  area, 
area  of  concentration,  or  officer  universal  profi¬ 
ciencies:  and  individual  educational  goals. 

(3)  Officers  pursuing  graduate  degrees 
under  the  Army  Tuition  Assistance  Program  may 
attend  for  multiple  graduate  degrees  at  any  level 
(masters  or  doctorate).  Study  will  support  Army 
requirements  and  individual  educational  goals. 

d.  To  supplement  existing  education  pro¬ 
grams.  the  DCSPER  will  investigate  establishing 
cooperative  intern  work-study  programs  similar 
to  that  at  Ft  Leavenworth;  and  Commander 
TRADOC  will  establish  policies  and  guidelines 
which  allow  ROTC  cadre  to  pursue  on-campus 
educational  opportunities. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 

TAB  A  —  Cooperative  Degree  Program 
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Tab  A  to  Appendix  3 

Cooperative  Degree  Program 


CGSC,  FT  LEA  YEN  WORTH,  KS 

University  of  Kansas 

•  History 

•  Journalism 

•  Political  Science 

Kansas  State 

•  ORSA 

Univercif  ot  Missouri  at  Kansas  City 

•  Accounting 

•  Contptrr  llership 

•  Organisational  Behavior 

•  Public  Administration 

ALMC(LEDC).  FT  LEE,  VA 

Florida  Institute  orTechnology.  Ft  Lee,  VA 

•  Material  Acquisition  Management 

•  ADP 

•  Logis'scs  (MBA) 

•  Logistics  Management 

•  Tran  jportation  Management 

•  Contract  &  Acquisition  Management 
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Appendix  4  to  Annex  S 

Selection  of  Officers  to  Attend  Full-time  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS) 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  select  officers  for  ACS  attendance  at 
civilian  institutions. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  Army's  objective  must  be  to  develop 
an  inventor)  of  officers  with  ACS  in  the  proper 
mix  of  fields  of  study  to  meet  Army  require¬ 
ments.  Historically,  the  Army  has  been  unable  to 
meet  its  ACS  requirements  through  off-duty,  co¬ 
operate  c,  or  pre-accession  programs.  Conse¬ 
quently.  full-time  programs  were  established  to 
meet  this  need.  As  previously  discussed  and 
shown  in  this  annex.  <'ull-time  programs  are  ex¬ 
pensive  in  both  manpower  and  dollars.  To  maxi¬ 
mize  this  investment,  we  should  send  our  officers 
to  the  most  appropriate  colleges,  universities: 
and  for  Training  With  Industry,  to  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  industries.  Likewise,  we  should  send 
the  right  officers  at  the  right  time  in  their  careers. 

(1)  Timing:  Generally,  officers  should 
have  completed  their  branch  qualification  (see 
Annex  CC).  The  importance  of  this  foundation 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Branch  qualification 
is  usually  accomplished  by  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  service,  consequently,  the  ideal  window 
of  attendance  is  seven  to  nine  years  AFCS.  Cur¬ 
rently.  that  window  is  six  to  eight  years  AFCS. 
However,  considering  the  demands  placed  on 
captains,  the  window  should  be  flexible.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  useful  in  select  cases  for  officers  to 
attend  full-time  ACS  during  the  field  grade  years 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so  (for  example, 
obtain  a  masters,  doctorate  or  attend  Training 
With  Industry  to  support  one  designated  to  se¬ 
quential  track).  Those  officers  to  be  schooled  in 
fields  of  study  which  support  a  functional  area 
must  have  completed  OAC  as  part  of  their 
branch  qualification  (C.AS3  can  and  should  fol¬ 
low  ACS).  However,  those  to  be  schooled  in 
fields  supporting  their  branch  may  attend  OAC 
after  ACS.  This  will  allow  them  to  rapidly  return 
to  the  same  level  as  their  peers. 

(2)  Manner  ol  performance:  Unquestiona¬ 
bly.  those  officers  with  the  best  performance 


records  and  the  greatest  potential  should  be  se¬ 
lected. 

b.  Officers  who  attend  full-time  ACS  often 
do  so  in  fields  of  study  which  support  entry  into 
additional  specialties  or  functions  in  which  they 
have  little,  if  any.  experience  or  knowledge. 
Hence,  they  have  limited  knowledge  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  or  emphasis  their  studies  should  take.  The 
establishment  of  academic  discipline  core 
courses  will  help,  but  the  individual  should  have 
some  prior  familiarity  of  the  military  application 
of  his  studies.  Attendance  at  an  appropriate  func¬ 
tional  course  prior  to  ACS  could  alleviate  this. 

3.  Recommendations.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  de¬ 
velop  an  inventory'  of  officers  with  ACS  at  the 
grade  of  captain,  prior  to  transition  to  field 
grade.  The  inventory  will  be  developed  by- 
branch.  functional  areas,  and  areas  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  captain  and  future 
field  grade  validated  ACS  requirements. 

a.  MILPERCEN  will  select  officers  for  full¬ 
time  ACS  to  meet  quotas  using  the  following  cri¬ 
teria: 

(1)  Officer  has  completed  captain  level 
branch  qualification,  company  level  command, 
as  required,  and  OAC.  Officers  who  will  attend 
ACS  in  support  of  their  branch  may.  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  attend  OAC  following  civil  schooling. 

(2)  Officer  has  a  manner  of  performance 
necessary  for  transition  to  field  grade  (reinforce). 

(3)  Officer  can  be  accepted  at  an  Army 
recognized  college  and  university  in  the  required 
field  of  study  or  academic  discipline. 

(4)  Upon  graduation,  officer  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  a  normal  utilization  tour  without 
detriment  to  his  career  progression  (reinforce). 

(5)  Officer  can  complete  the  degree  re¬ 
quirements  within  18  months:  or  two  years  for 
doctorate.  Selection  will  be  weighted  to  those 
who  can  complete  degree  requirements  in  less 
time  (reinforce). 
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(6)  Officer  agrees  in  writing  to  a  service 
obligation  three  times  the  schooling  period,  com¬ 
puted  in  days,  to  a  maximum  of  six  years  (rein¬ 
force). 

(7)  Officer  may  attend  for  doctorate,  mas¬ 
ters  or  TW1  level  education  regardless  of  source 
of  funding  for  lower  degree  levels  (publicize  and 
reinforce). 

(8)  The  ideal  window  of  attendance  for 
masters  level  education  will  be  captains  between 


7-9  years  AFCS;  timing  for  doctoral  attendance 
will  be  established  based  on  force  structure  re¬ 
quirements. 

b.  Officers  selected  for  full-time  ACS  will 
attend  an  appropriate  military  functional  course 
in  support  of  the  designated  area  of  concentra¬ 
tion  or  functional  area  prior  to  ACS  should  the 
officer  lack  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  in 
the  area. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 
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Appendix  5  to  Annex  S 

Utilization  of  Officers  with  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS) 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  outline  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  concerning  the  utilization  of  officers  with 
ACS  in  order  to  meet  Army  requirements. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  skills  and  knowledge  of  officers  with 
ACS  should  be  utilized  at  even  available  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  is  especially  true  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  schooling  when  the  knowledge  is  fresh. 
Knowledge  and  skills  decline  with  time  when  not 
exercised,  with  the  greatest  deterioration  occur¬ 
ring  shortly  following  schooling.  On  the  other 
hand,  immediate  utilization  reinforces  and  ex¬ 
pands  newly  acquired  skills  and  knowldge.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  investment  in  full-time  programs 
and  historical  congressional  oversight,  emphasis 
should  be  on  using  these  assets  in  validated  units, 
organizations  and  positions  immediately.  How'- 
ever,  to  meet  all  requirements,  all  officers  with 
ACS.  regardless  of  degree  source,  should  be  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  practical  in  validated 
units,  organizations  or  positions. 

b.  In  those  cases  where  the  best  interests  of 
the  Army  and  the  individual  are  not  served,  utili¬ 
zation  right  after  ACS  should  be  deferred.  Defer¬ 
rals  should  represent  extreme  exceptions  and 
should  be  for  no  more  than  one  operational  tour. 

c.  As  previously  discussed  in  this  annex.  Ar¬ 
my  ACS  requirements  will  be  established  to  sup¬ 
port  units,  organizations  and  individual  posi¬ 
tions.  MILPERCEN  must  assign  officers  with 
ACS  accordingly.  Commanders  of  validated 
units  and  organizations  may  use  these  officers  in 
any  appropriate  position  but  should  do  so  judi¬ 
ciously. 

d.  When  ACS  requirements  exceed  the  in¬ 
ventory,  policies  and  procedures  for  distribution 
must  be  established.  PDOS  was  unable  to  study 
this  issue  in  detail:  however,  at  least  two  alterna¬ 
tives  exist.  One  is  a  process  similar  to  the 
OPMD-managed  Officer  Distribution  Plan 
(ODP)  where  the  inventory  is  distributed  by 
grade  and  specialty  based  on  established  priori¬ 


ties.  The  other,  an  equal  cells  of  quality  ap¬ 
proach.  would  eliminate  most  or  all  priorities 
with  each  validated  entity  receiving  a  pro  rata 
fair  share  of  the  ACS  inventory. 

e.  During  the  past  three  years.  MILPERCEN 
has  been  developing  the  Civil  Schools  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  System  (CSMIS).  CSMIS  pro¬ 
vides  ADP  support  for  MILPERCEN  education 
program  managers,  assignment  officers  and  field 
personnel  officers  in  the  management  of  validat¬ 
ed  requirements  and  officer  personnel  with  ACS. 
This  system  has  significantly  improved  the  Ar¬ 
my's  management  of  its  ACS  system.  Modifica¬ 
tions  to  it  should  be  made,  as  appropriate,  to 
accommodate  the  policies  contained  within  this 
annex. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Officers  attending  ACS  under  any  Army 
full-time  program  will  serve  a  utilization  tour  in  a 
validated  unit,  organization  or  position  immedi- 
atelv  following  schooling  or  follow-on  military' 
schooling.  Initial  utilization  may  be  deferred  to 
the  second  operational  tour  or  curtailed  by  Com¬ 
mander.  MILPERCEN  based  on  Army  and  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

b.  Officers  obtaining  ACS  through  off-duty 
study  or  prior  to  commissioning  should  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  satisfy 
validated  requirements  (reinforce). 

c.  Officers  must  be  assigned  within  the  Offi¬ 
cer  Classification  System:  however,  fields  of 
study  or  specific  academic  discipline  needs  of  the 
unit,  organization  or  position  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  (reinforce). 

d.  Commanders  and  directors  of  AERB  vali¬ 
dated  units  and  organizations  have  the  authority 
to  assign  their  officers  with  ACS  (regardless  of 
source)  to  any  position  to  meet  the  command’s 
mission. 

e.  MILPERCEN  will  establish  procedures  to 
ensure  that  officers  with  ACS  arc  assigned  to  val- 
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idated  units,  organizations  or  positions  at  appro-  g.  MILPERCEN  is  responsible  for  establish- 

priate  times  throughout  the  individual’s  career  ing  procedures  to  ensure  that  assignment  and 
(reinforce).  utilization  policies  are  followed  (reinforce). 

f.  When  validated  requirements  exceed  in-  4.  CSA  Remarks.  None, 
ventory,  the  DCSPER  will  establish  a  distribu¬ 
tion  plan. 


Author:  ,\1AJ  Braudrick 
Team  Chief:  COL  Isaac 


Appendix  6  to  Annex  S 

PDOS  Survey  Responses 


1  Graduate  education  is  helpful  m  current  assignment 


Doctorate 

Masters 

All 


Extremely 

60.5% 

41.9 

27  0 


2  Sources  of  Degrees 

Fully  Funded  Program 
Degree  Completion 
Program  Cooperative  (COOP) 
On  Own  Time 
Preaccession 


Somewhat 
23  6% 

40.4 

49.0 


Doctorate  &  Masters 
30.2% 

5.7 

65 

48.3 

6.3 


Total 
84  1% 
82 
76 


3  Primary  intent  in  obtaining  graduate  degree. 


•  Serve  more  effectively 

•  Enhance  professional  intellectual  growth 

•  More  competitive  for  selection  boards 

•  Obtain  a  good  civilian  job 

•  Do  not  intend  on  obtaining  a  graduate  degree 

ACS  Respondents' 

26  1% 

33  9 

22.8 

7.8 

All  Respondents 
22  2% 

32.9 

19  7 

12.4 

55 

4.  Does/dic  the  opportunity  to  acquire  ACS  while  on  active  duty  influence  your  decision  to  remain? 

Influences 

Would  stay  anyway 

Plan  to  separate 

ACS  Respondents' 

59.4% 

38  4 

22 

Ail  Respondents 
59.7% 

35  8 

4.5 

5  Officers  need  ACS  even  if  the  Army  does  not  fund. 

Agree 

ACS  Respondents' 

79.4% 

All  Respondents 
70.0% 

6.  Satisfaction  with  current  duty  position 

Very  satisfied 

Total  satisfied 

ACS  Respondents ' 

48  4% 

87  4 

All  Respondents 
42  3% 

85.2 

7  ACS  is  necessary  for  proficiency  in  one  of  my  specialties. 

Strongly  agree 

Total  agree 

ACS  Respondents' 

35.4% 

72  6 

All  Respondents 
30  0 

66  5 

•Those  officers  responding  who  have  graduaic  degrees. 
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Appendix  7  to  Annex  S 

Glossary 


Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS):  ACS  includes 
graduate  education  (masters  and  doctorate)  and 
Training  With  Industry  (TWI). 

Army  Educational  Requirements  Board  (AERB): 
A  DA  board  composed  of  specialty  proponent 
representatives  which  reviews  requests  for  ACS 
validation  submitted  by  the  field.  Generally,  the 
board  meets  every  one  to  two  years.  Board  rec¬ 
ommendations  arc  forwarded  to  the  DCSPER  for 
approval.  The  approved  board  results  currently 
provide  the  basis  for  the  Fully-Funded  Program. 

Fields  of  Study:  A  group  of  similar  academic 
disciplines,  c.g..  business  administration,  bank¬ 
ing  and  finance,  comptrollership,  accounting,  etc. 

Full-time  ACS:  The  officer's  duties  arc  exclu¬ 


sively  graduate  schooling  or  Training  With  In¬ 
dustry  (TWI)  in  excess  of  20  weeks.  Graduate 
schooling  programs  include  the  Fully-Funded 
Program  &  Partially-Funded  Programs. 

Training  With  Industry  (TWI)  Program:  TWI  is 
a  cooperative  training  program  between  the  Ar¬ 
my  and  select  civilian  corporations.  Participating 
officers  generally  are  dedicated  for  a  one-year 
tour.  The  program  is  not  degree  producing  (See 
AR  621-108  &AR  621-1). 

Unit/organization:  For  the  purpose  of  this  an¬ 
nex.  an  entity  with  a  Unit  Identification  Code 
(UIC).  “Unit”  denotes  MTOE  element:  “organi¬ 
zation.”  TDA  element. 
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Annex  T 

impact  on  Officers  and  Their  Famiiie  3 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  discuss  the  impact  of  PDOS 
recommendations  on  the  individual  officer  and 
the  family. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  Any  requirement  placed  on  a 
married  officer  affects  the  family  in  some  way. 
PDOS  recognized  that  during  the  course  of  the 
study  the  impact  of  a  policy  on  an  officer’s  family 
had  to  be  considered.  In  addition,  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  cf  policies  and  the  resulting  impact  had  to  be 
analyzed  since  a  system  approach  was  used.  It 
also  has  to  be  recognized  that  when  an  officer 
chooses  a  career  in  the  military,  he  accepts  the 
inherent  differences  from  a  civilian  profession. 
One  difference  is  twenty-four  hour  a  day  availa¬ 
bility  to  support  the  Army  mission.  An  officer,  by 
virtue  of  being  in  uniform,  can  expect  to  have 
requirements  placed  on  him  such  as  temporary 
duty,  additional  duly  hours  beyond  "normal" 
hours  and  off  duty  self-development. 

b.  Goal.  One  PDOS  goal  was  to  develop  poli¬ 
cies  that  ultimately  would  reduce  the  time  of¬ 
ficers  would  be  away  from  their  families.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  defining  the  proficien¬ 
cies  required  of  an  officer  during  each  develop¬ 
ment  period  and  by  providing  the  needed  tools  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  of  time  spent  on  profes¬ 
sional  development. 

c.  Results  of  Analysis. 

( 1 )  In  the  analysis,  impact  was  assessed  in 
both  the  near  term  (5-7  years)  and  long  term. 
Judgments  were  made  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  an  increase,  decrease,  or  no  change  in  impact 
when  compared  to  the  environment  today  with¬ 
out  implementation  of  PDOS  recommendations. 

(2)  In  the  near  term,  the  factors  that  will 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  impact  on  the  officer  and 
family  include  schooling  which  precedes  assign¬ 
ment.  mentor  guidance  and  assessment  feedback, 
and  command  climate  emphasizing  professional 
development.  The  Officer  Advanced  Course. 
Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 


Course.  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer 
Course,  functional  area  courses,  and  skill  training 
will  be  completed  prior  to  assignment  to  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  the  frame  of  reference,  knowl¬ 
edge.  or  skills  provided  by  the  course.  Mentors 
will  provide  guidance  and  assessment  feedback 
and  will  direct  the  officer  to  concentrate  on  the 
areas  of  weakness.  With  the  additional  require¬ 
ments  for  self-development,  the  officer  should  be 
afforded  additional  time  "on-duty"  to  conduct 
self-development. 

(3)  Factors  that  may  absorb  some  addi¬ 
tional  lime  are  increased  use  of  non-resident 
courses,  and  the  requirement  to  stay  ahead  of 
and  mentor  subordinates.  There  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  non-resident  courses  to  pre¬ 
pare  officers  for  resident  courses  and  for  those 
who  are  not  selected  for  attendance  at  resident 
courses.  The  core  requirements  will  be  met  by 
some  officers  in  the  non-resident  mode.  As  sub¬ 
ordinates  become  “smarter."  superior  officers 
will  need  to  keep  pace  with  subordinates  to  prop¬ 
erly  mentor  them. 

(4)  In  the  long  term,  decreases  in  impact 
will  result  from  improved  use  of  education  and 
training  technologies  such  as  Computer  Commu- 
nications-Bascd  Instruction  to  increase  the  ratio 
of  know  ledge  and  skills  gained  to  time  spent.  Al¬ 
so.  improved  training  tools  such  as  computer 
wargames  and  simulations  will  be  available  to 
units  to  increase  efficiency  of  training  time. 

(5)  Table  T-l.  Near  and  Long  Term  Time 
Impact  of  PDOS  Policies  on  Officer  and  Family, 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  subjective  analysis. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  change.  Coordination  was  made  with  ODC- 
SPER  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  impact  of 
PDOS  policies  on  the  family.  The  aggregate  long 
and  short  term  impacts  on  the  family  arc  shown 
with  those  of  the  individual  as  the  two  arc  gener¬ 
ally  consistent.  The  reason  for  specific  changes  is 
provided  in  the  notes  with  the  table. 
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Near  and  Long  Term  Time  Impact  of  PDOS  Policies  on 

Officer  and  Family 
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SEA  R  TERM 

(1)  increase  because  of  entry  level  training 
in  functional  areas  and  skills. 

(2)  Increase  because  of  number  of  officers 
enrolled  in  nonresident  CGSOC  and  the 
two  week  resident  phase.  Decrease  due  to 
the  length  of  t>me  some  officers  spend  at 
resident  CGSOC  will  be  reduced  for  some 
officers. 

(3)  Increase  due  to  increase  length  and  con¬ 
tent  of  GO  orientation  program. 

(4)  Increase  due  to  establishment  of  senior 
GO  seminars  and  development  program. 

(5)  Decrease  results  from  better  defined 
and  stated  requirements. 

(6/  Same  as  (5)  and  increase  in  ACS  goals 
will  increase  the  number  of  officers  in¬ 
volved  in  night  classes  to  obtain  a  masters 
degree. 

(7)  Increase  time  required  due  to  involve¬ 
ment  in  off  duty  studies  (CGSC  and  ACS). 
Indirect  increase  from  mentor  role  in  hav- 

TaWe  T-1  Near  and  Long  Term  Time  impaci  of  PDOS  Policies 


ine  to  sometimes  perform  duties  in  an  off 
duty  environment. 

(8)  Mentoring  is  ke>  factor  in  increase.  Al¬ 
so.  as  use  of  technolog)  increases,  as  well  as 
scope  of  responsibility,  senior  officers  will 
be  required  to  work  "smarter"  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  job. 

LOSG  TERM 

*  Functional  courses  to  impart/updatc  fac¬ 
tual  information  are  shoitcr  given  that  all 
officers  have  acquired  contextual  founda¬ 
tion  in  school  at  start  of  development  peri¬ 
od  and  are  able  to  gain  knowledge  updated 
remote!)  via  electronic  media. 

**  B)  learning  in  school  the  use  of  technol¬ 
ogy  to  enhance  operational  missions,  the 
unit  will  benefit  in  multiple  ways. 

***  individual  will  have  more  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  professional  development  but 
"smart"  courseware  will  be  available  to  help 
the  officer  gain  the  required  knowledge  and 
decision  making  expertise  more  efficient!). 

~  OS  ftcer  and  -am.ty 


3.  Recommendations.  None 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  None 
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Annex  U 


Implications  for  Women  Officers 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  describe  PDOS  professional 
development  implications  for  women  officers. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background. 

(1)  All  officers  must  know  the  critical  ele¬ 
ments  of  professional  development  for  their  re¬ 
spective  branch  and/or  functional  area  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  remain  competitive  with  their  peers. 
PDOS  designed  an  Officer  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  System  (OPDS)  which  stresses  long-term 
coherent  development  to  establish  foundations  in 
values  distinctive  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
sustain  current  readiness.  The  system  identifies 
major  transition  points  and  development  periods 
in  an  officer's  career  and  describes  what  the  offi¬ 
cer  should  BE-KNOW-DO  during  that  period. 

(2)  All  officers  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
their  branch  and/or  functional  area.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  they  must  be  appropriately  trained  and 
given  the  assignments  necessary  to  develop  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  expertise  in  their  cho¬ 
sen  flcld(s).  Every  officer  is  expected  to  possess  a 
"common  core”  of  knowledge.  In  addition,  each 
branch  and  functional  area  will  also  have  a  "com¬ 
mon  core”  of  information  associated  with  it.  Wo¬ 
men  officers  will  be  expected  to  posses  the  same 
knowledge  and  skills  as  the  men  officers  in  the 
same  branch  and/or  functional  area.  They  must 
be  given  the  same  schooling  and  assignment  op¬ 
portunities  as  the  men  if  they  arc  to  be  competi¬ 
tive.  If  Army  policy  precludes  this,  then  serious 
thought  must  be  given  to  either  identifying  alte¬ 
rnate.  but  competitive,  career  patterns  for  women 
officers,  or  not  assigning  them  to  those  fields 
where  policy  restrictions  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
competitive. 

b.  Review  of  Findings.  All  PDOS  major 
thrusts  and  policies  were  reviewed  to  determine 
their  implications  for  women  officers.  There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  PDOS  that  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  of  women  officers. 


3.  Recommendations. 

a.  All  proponents  continue  their  review  of 
career  patterns  for  officers.  Any  branches  or 
functional  areas  which  do  not  allow  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  have  the  same  career  patterns  must  be 
identified  and  action  taken  to  develop  viable  al¬ 
ternatives  for  women.  These  alternatives  should 
take  the  form  of  formal  career  patterns  and 
should  be  published  as  part  of  the  PDOS-recom- 
mended  professional  development  roadmaps.  Se¬ 
quential  tracking  should  be  considered  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  solution  to  "dead-ended”  career  paths,  if 
appropriate  training  can  be  provided. 

b.  ODCSPER  review/monitor,  over  a  ten 
year  period,  the  assignments  of  two  year  groups 
of  officers  to  determine  if  the  areas  which  have 
different  assignment  patterns  have  competitive 
patterns  for  both  men  and  women,  e.g.  school 
selection  and  staff  and  command  assignments 
should  be  considered.  Year  groups  should  be 
carefully  chosen  and  the  periods  monitored 
should  begin  after  1 978  when  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  was  disestablished. 

c.  ODCSPER  continue  to  review  the  Direct 
Combat  Probability  Coding  (DCPC)  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  following: 

(1)  To  what  degree  does  the  DCPC  policy 
preclude  cither  men  or  women  from  having  via¬ 
ble  career  patterns? 

(2)  In  light  of  current  tactical  doctrine, 
should  female  assignments  be  made  by  functional 
area  instead  of  geographic  location? 

d.  ODCSPER  develop  a  marketing  plan 
which  clearly  identifies  women’s  roles  in  relation 
to  “Warrior  Spirit”  and  monitor  implementation 
of  this  fundamental  principle  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  misinterpreted.  Current  forms  of  conflict 
show  that  there  are  no  clearly  excepted  areas  of 
violence.  Warriors  are  just  as  necessary  in  gather¬ 
ing  a  group  of  workers,  staff  members  and  sendee 
troops  to  repulse  an  attack  on  a  warehouse,  test¬ 
ing  facility,  or  logistical  center  by  enemy  special 
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operations  forces  as  they  arc  in  leading  mecha¬ 
nized  forces  in  general  war;  or  in  adding  fire  from 
their  own  personal  weapons  to  those  of  guards 
trying  to  stop  an  explosive-laden  vehicle  from 
crashing  into  the  lobby  of  a  major  administrative 
or  development  agency  headquarters.  All  officers 
must  have  an  acute  awareness  of  and  be  prepared 
to  immediately  preempt  or  react  to  violence  at 
any  level.  Some  officers  may  never  be  called  up¬ 
on  to  do  so,  but  all  officers  must  be  prepared.  A 
warrior  accepts  the  responsibility  of  being  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  protection  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people;  is  prepared  physically  and  psychological¬ 
ly  to  personally  engage  in  and  lead  troops  to  fight 
and  support  in  combat;  is  skilled  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  organizations  and  tactics;  is  able  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence  and  an  eagerness  to  be  part  of  a 
team;  has  the  intellectual  capability  to  assess  a 
situation,  determine  what  is  required,  consider 
the  means  available,  use  innovation  and  boldness 


to  quickly  decide  a  course  of  action;  and  has  the 
initiative  to  take  rapid  and  decisive  action  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  All  these  “warrior  spirit” 
characteristics  apply  equally  to  men  and  women 
Army  officers. 

e.  Army  Research  Institute  (AR1)  continue 
to  analyze  PDOS  survey  data  to  assess  differ¬ 
ences  in  perceptions  of  male  and  female  officers 
(control  for  grade  and  branch). 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  General  Wickham  asked 
what  the  impact  of  “Warrior  Spirit”  was  on  wo¬ 
men.  "Warrior  Spirit",  as  defined  above,  should 
not  adversely  affect  women. 
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Appendix  1  To  Annex  U 

Glossary 


Section  1.  PURPOSE.  To  define  terms  which 
are  new,  unique  or  critical  to  this  study. 

DACOWITS:  Defense  Advisory’  Committee  On 
Women  In  The  Services.  Established  in  1951  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall  under 
the  leadership  of  Ms.  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman. 
The  Committee  was  formed  to  assist  and  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  policies  and  matters 
relating  to  women  in  the  Military  Services. 

DIRECT  COMBAT:  Engaging  an  enemy  with 
individual  or  crew-served  weapons  while  being 
exposed  to  direct  enemy  fire,  a  high  probability 
of  direct  physical  contact  with  the  enemy's  per¬ 


sonnel,  and  a  substantial  risk  of  capture.  Direct 
combat  takes  place  while  closing  with  the  enemy 
by  fire,  maneuver,  or  shock  effect  in  order  to 
destroy  or  capture  him,  or  while  repelling  his  as¬ 
sault  by  fire,  close  combat  or  counterattack. 

DIRECT  COMBAT  PROBABILITY  CODING: 
The  classification  of  each  officer,  warrant  officer, 
and  enlisted  job  in  the  Army  according  to  the 
probability  of  participating  in  direct  combat. 
Seven  codes  are  used  to  classify  jobs,  with  a  code 
of  1  representing  high  combat  probability  and  a 
code  of  7  representing  no  direct  combat 
probability. 
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Annex  V 

MACOM  Commander  Comments 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  comments  made  by 
MACOM  commanders  concerning  PDOS  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations. 

2.  DISCUSSION.  Subsequent  to  the  CSA IPR, 
given  5  November  1 984,  PDOS  teams  briefed  the 
MACOM  Commanders  on  PDOS  findings, 


emerging  data  and  proposed  recommendations. 
Appendix  I  contains  a  record  of  their  comments. 

Appendix 

1  MACOM  Commanders  Comments. 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  V 

MACOM  Commanders  Comments  to  POOS  Recommendations 


1.  U5AREUR*— GENERAL  OHS 

a.  General  Otis  wanted  to  ensure  we  were 
careful  in  our  definition  of  “warrior  spirit."  His 
concern  is  that,  without  a  clear,  carefully  thought 
out,  widely  disseminated  definition,  warrior  spir¬ 
it  could  be  perceived  as  eliijst,  at  the  expense  of 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
branches.  He  was  in  full  agreement  with  “warrior 
spirit"  as  explained  and  elaborated  in  the  brief¬ 
ing. 

b.  We  need  to  rtldok  “no  thought  of  personal 
gain.”  We  desire  aggressive,  ambitious,  achiev¬ 
ing  officers  in  the  Army.  What  we  should  say  is, 
“no  thought  of ‘unfair'  personal  pin." 

c.  When  FD0S  emphasizes  a  broad,  general 
education  base  for  the  majority  of  our  officers, 
realize  that  this  is  a  shift  from  the  technically 
orientated  educational  philosophy  in  the  recent 
past.  General  Otis  agrees  that,  for  a  select  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  (engineers,  etc.},  the  hard  sciences 
are  appropriate;  however,  the  broad-based  Core 
education  should  be  our  emphasis. 

d.  General  Otis  reminded  us  that  we  need  to 
ensure  any  system  vve  develop  has  the  capability 
for  (rapid)  expansion.  He  gave  the  example  of  the 
decision  to  go  into  RVN  with  an  expanded  force 
without  calling  up  the  Reserves,  Because  of  that 
decision,  QCS  went,  in  90  days,  from  training 
and  turning  out  1000-1200  officers  per  year  to 
1O;QO0,  We  need  to  have  that  flexibility  in  what¬ 
ever  system  we  recommend. 

e.  In  our  attempt  to  stress  technical  profi¬ 
ciency,  we  need  to  ensure  that  wc  do  not  go  over¬ 
board  in  what  we  require  of  our  mid  to  senior 
leaders.  General  Otis  usd  the  example  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  tank  commander.  He  has  to  be  as  profi¬ 
cient  as  any  man  in  his  platoon  in  the  fighting  of 
his  tank,  because  he  is  primarily  a  fighter.  A  rap- 
tain  company  commander  has  to  he  proficient, 
but  his  primary  concern  is  to  fight  the  battle  with 
hii  platoons.  Likewise,  a  battalion  commander 
has  to  orchestrate  the  battle  and  logistics  for  his 


units.  General  Otis  concluded  by  relating  that  he 
met  a  Russian  tank  division  commander  who 
said  he  fired  belter  than  any  other  tank  com¬ 
mander  in  his  division.  The  Russian  tank  com¬ 
mander  then  asked  General  Oh's  what  he  thought 
of  that.  General  Otis  replied,  "I'd  fire  a  whole 
division's  worth  of  tank  commanders  if  1  were 
you,"  All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that,  while 
competency  begets  confidence,  we  need  to  make 
sure  wc  are  not  placing  unrealistic  goals  or  priori¬ 
ties  on  the  technical  competency  of  our  mid  to 
senior  level  leaders.  Their  nature  of  work  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

f.  General  Otis  asked  us  to  look  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  preparing  all  officers  for  command. 
First,  even  in  the  event  of  full  mobilization,  all 
Officers  would  not  be  battalion  commanders.  Sec¬ 
ond,  in  the  event  of  attrition  in  war  (RlA,  WJA. 
etc.),  the  replacement  battalion  Commander 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  major  (executive 
officer),  not  a  lieutenant  colonel  from  some  pool 
of  “trained  battalion  commanders”  in  the  rear. 
Finally,  the  Army  set  up  the  "if  you  don't  get 
selected  for  battalion  command,  you're  a  failure" 
syndrome,  Wc  train  all  to  be  battalion  com¬ 
manders  and  yet  provide  such  a  small  number 
the  opportunity  to  do  SO. 

g.  Instructors  as  mentors.  General  Otis  said 
the  ultimate  worm  of  a  good  (great)  instructor  is 
his  ability  to: 

(1)  be  the  Subject  expert  in  his  field  and 

(2)  have  the  ability  or  talent  to  teach  that 
subject  to  others. 

If  an  instructor  can  do  the  above,  does  he  really 
need  to  be  a  mentor  and/or  have  promotion 
potential?  A  lieutenant  teaching  OAC  ran  be 
effective  ifhe  can  do  the  above,  but  he  will  never 
he  a  mentor  to  those  captains  he  teaches.  Howev¬ 
er.  he  can  be  a  role  model  in  the  sense  he  has  the 
technical  and/or  tactical  master}  of  an  area  and 
students  will  attempt  to  emulate  that  subject 
mastery. 


h.  Wc-  need  to  look  at  the  ratio  between  our 
“fighters”  and  “supporters."  Depending  on 
where  you  get  the  numbers  and  who  you  put  in 
each  category,  only  about  30  percent  of  our  of¬ 
ficers  are  “fighters."  If  we  are  operating  with 
DOPMA  fixed  end-strength  restrictions,  why  do 
we  have  branches  or  major  subsets  within 
branches  whose  peacetime  functions  are  little  or 
no  different  than  their  wartime  function,  i.e..  Fi¬ 
nance  Corps,  Adjutant  General  Corps,  officers  at 
fixed  site  signal  installations,  etc.?  As  such,  these 
functions  could  be  civilianized  and  the  officer 
spaces  gained  could  be  redistributed  accordingly. 

i.  General  Otis  asked  that  we  look  into  who 
goes  to  CGSC/SSC  and  why.  We  need  to  careful¬ 
ly  select  those  officers  who  are  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  operational  aspects  of  war.  not 
merely  be  participants  in  it.  i.e..  JAGC.  ANC. 
etc.  Can  wc  afford  to  send  one  or  two  nurses  to 
CGSC/SSC  each  year  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else?  He  added  that  he  was  shocked  to  leant  that 
the  Combined  Arms  Center  sent  letters  to  all  AD- 
SPEC  54‘s  (Operations  and  Force  Development) 
stating  that  if  they  had  not  been  to  CGSC  (i.e. 
attended  AFSC),  they  were  not  considered  quali¬ 
fied  as  54*s.  How  could  we  allow  this  to  happen 
and  not  involve  the  senior  Army  leadership? 

2.  FORSCOM— GENERAL  SENNEWALD 

a.  General  Scnncwald  and  his  staff  were  all 
in  support  of  warrior  spirit,  balanced  cells  of 
quality,  and  competency  testing. 

b.  General  Scnncwald  said  that  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  commitment  should  be  ahead  of  “men¬ 
tor"  in  our  strategic  goals.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  being  a  mentor  should  be  included  as  a  pan 
of  leadership/rcsponsibility  of  the  officer  corps. 

c.  General  Scnncwald  fell  wc  needed  to  be 
practical  when  it  came  to  CA$3.  He  was  up  front 
that  he  did  not  suppon  C.4S3.  He  felt  that  it  took 
away  the  chance  for  repetitive  command  tours 
and/or  more  time  away  from  the  field.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  he  felt  two  commands  would  be  better  that 
one  command  and  C.4S3.  He  held  that  CAS3 
argues  against  the  warrior  spirit. 

d.  General  Scnncwald  and  LTG  Jcnes  asked 
us  to  be  cautious  about  even  making  a  goal  of  all 
captains  attending  OAC  prior  to  taking  com¬ 
mand  (goal  April  1 983).  First,  “goals"  have  a  nas¬ 
ty  habit  of  becoming  policy  and/or  regulatory'  in 
the  blink  on  an  eye.  Second,  such  a  goal  would 
limit  the  prerogative  of  the  commander  in  special 
cases,  i.e..  OCS.  senior  lieutenant  or  second  tour 
captain  who  has  not  attended  OAC.  Finally,  a 
former  company  commander  brings  a  different 


perspective  to  his  OAC,  which  adds  to  the  inter¬ 
action  among  his  peers. 

e.  Somewhere  in  our  system  we  need  to  in¬ 
still  the  idea  of“shaix*d  authority."  By  that,  Gen¬ 
eral  Scnncwald  meant  that,  above  a  certain  level, 
commanders  cannot  directly  influence  the  action, 
but  must  work  through  others  to  control  units. 

f.  LTG  Jenes  said  that  when  he  is  through 
with  schools  (Airborne,  Ranger,  OBC,  Flight, 
etc.)  a  lieutenant  spends  far  too  little  time  apply¬ 
ing  his  newly  acquired  skills.  We  ought  to  look 
for  more  time  as  a  lieutenant. 

g.  General  Scnncwald  suggested  wc  give  the 
briefing  to  Martin  van  Creveld  (author  Fighting 
Power). 

h.  His  concluding  remarks  were  that  this  was 
the  “best  and  most  comprehensive  briefing  on  a 
complex  subject,  and  that  we  should  be  very 
proud  of  the  produet...if  wc  can't  afford  this,  we 
are  in  trouble." 

3.  KOREA— GENERAL  I.1VSEY 

a.  General  Livscy  suggested  that  the  DA  se¬ 
lection  process  for  battalion  command  be 
changed  to  allow'  division  commanders  to  select 
their  future  battalion  commanders.  He  said  that 
our  desire  for  “fairness"  has  screwed  up  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

b.  We  need  to  send  some  of  our  stronger 
officers  to  the  sehoelhouse  io  up  the  credibility 
issue  of  our  instructors.  Genera!  Livsev  said  that 
he.  as  a  field  commander,  would  be  willing  to 
“pay  the  price"  to  get  quality  back  into  the 
schooihousc. 

c.  General  Livscy  said  we  need  to  look  hard 
at  whatever  self-development  programs  we  coroe 
up  with  for  our  officers.  Company  commanders 
have  no  time  do  anything  but  command  their 
company.  Any  requirement  for  self-development 
needs  to  take  that  into  account. 

d.  LTG  Menetrey  said  we  are  missing  a  key 
point  if  wc  don’t  ensure  that  our  officers  have 
“fun"  in  their  profession. 

e.  General  Livscy  initially  had  concerns 
about  our  proposal  to  select  Captains  for  promo¬ 
tions  to  major  and  CSC  at  the  same  board  (some 
to  resident,  the  remainder  to  non-resident).  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  briefing  he  indicated  that  it 
might  be  the  best  answer. 

f.  General  Li  vscy  is  of  the  belief  that  to  fully 
understand  and  integrate  the  operational  aspects 
of  war,  a  corps  commander  must  have  been  a 
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division  commander,  and  a  theater  commander 
mult  have  been  a  corps  commander,  etc, 

g.  General  Livsey  agreed  that  our  high  tech 
society  is  increasing  our  capabilities;  but  isn't 
simplifying  our  procedures. 

h.  Our  service  schools  send  out  a  plethora  of 
training  aids,  field  circulars,  field  manuals,  etc., 
and  some  of  these  are,  quite  frankly,  shoddy  in 
content.  We  should  impress  upon  the  schools 
that  we  “need  to  do  a  few  things  well.*5 

i.  General  Livsey "s  final  comments  were  to 
caution  us  to:  “Don't  fix  things  that  aren’t  bro¬ 
ken,  and,  before  we  brief  the  officer  corps  at 
large,  we  need  to  'simple  it  down’.- 

4.  WESTCOM— LTG  LEE 

a.  LTG  Lee  was  concerned  with  our  use  of 
“mentor.5'  He  fell  that  “mentoring”  might  be  a 
trendy  word.  It  clearly  should  be  a  subset  of  lead¬ 
ership.  Leadership  should  get  “top  billing” 
mentoring  may  not  be  something  to  be  “carved  in 
stone'5  in  the  same  sense  leadership  is. 

b.  LTG  Lee  does  not  subscribe  to  “balanced 
cells  of  quality,”  for  it  is  to  him,  a  prescription 
for  mediocrity.  He  felt  the  schools  deserved  a 
better  than  average  officer. 

c.  LTG  Lee  made  the  point  that  “intellect" 
better  portrayed  our  ideas  than  “thought  pro¬ 
cess.” 

d.  As  LTG  Menctrey.  LTG  Lee  thought  we 
should  include  in  our  philosophy  some  connota¬ 
tion  that  being  an  officer,  along  with  all  we  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  sense  of  selfless  service,  etc.,  should  be 
the  idea  of  having  fun  and  leisure  in  our  profes¬ 
sion. 

e.  As  General  Otis.  LTG  Lee  felt  the  require¬ 
ment  for  technical  proficiency-  should  be  nar¬ 
rowed  as  we  rise  in  rank.  Do  we  really  want  every' 
colonel  in  the  Army  proficient  in  the  operation, 
employment,  etc.,  of  crew  served  weapons?  Do 
not  think  that  is  what  wc  want,  so  we  should 
word  it  better  or  delete  altogether. 

f.  LTG  Lee  concluded  that  this  was  a  “bril¬ 
liant  study,.,  and  we  need  to  sustain  it.” 

5.  TRADOC— GENERAL  RICHARDSON 

a.  General  Richardson  was  concerned  with 
the  acceleration  of  the  implementation  of  MQS 
III  to  the  end  of  FY  86.  The  CSA  has  not  yet 
approved  Army-wide  implementation  of  MQS  II. 
Upon  arrival,  lead  time  for  manual  publication 
will  be  18  months.  We  anticipate  that  MQS  II 
will  be  fully  implemented  by  the  end  of  3d  Qtr 
FY  86.  The  pilot  of  MQS  III  does  not  begin  until 


Jan  85  and  will  not  be  completed  until  early  FY 
86.  Allowing  time  for  pilot  evaluation,  CSA  ap¬ 
proval,  and  manual  publication,  a  realistic  date 
for  MQS  III  fielding  is  4th  Quarter  FY  87.  We 
cannot  do  it  right  much  earlier  than  that. 

b.  Reference  the  design  and  implementation 
of  an  RC  battalion/brigadc  level  staff  develop¬ 
ment  course.  General  Richardson  felt  that  imple¬ 
menting  such  a  course  for  RC  officers  in  lieu  of 
attending  the  resident  or  USAR  school  version  of 
CAS3  implies  that  the  course  would  be  primarily 
correspondence.  This  would  provide  the  least 
learning  potential  and  would  degrade  the  CAS3 
staff  group  instructional  method.  In  addition, 
availability  of  a  correspondence  option  would  re¬ 
duce  the  number  officers  who  might  otherwise 
attend  the  USAR  school  mode.  He  was  opposed 
to  to  any  version  of  CAS3  which  would  be  pri¬ 
marily  of  a  correspondence  mode. 

c.  Reference  the  regulation  change  to  require 
the  completion  of  CAS3  prior  to  making  RC  ma¬ 
jor,  he  felt  that  requiring  such  by  all  RC  officers 
would  further  erode  the  Reserve  Component  offi¬ 
cer  strength.  With  a  60  percent  passover  rate  to 
major  now  because  of  non-completion  of  OAC, 
establishment  of  another  required  professional 
development  course  will  only  aggravate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  added,  that  when  an  AC  officer  attends 
a  professional  development  course,  he  can  devote 
his  full  time  to  it.  An  RC  officer  must  carefully 
balance  his  civilian  employment,  military’  unit, 
professional  development  requirements  and  fam¬ 
ily  considerations  at  the  same  time.  CAS3  is  not 
required  for  AC  officers  and  adding  another  re¬ 
quired  professional  development  course  for  RC 
officers  will  exacerbate  an  already  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  The  PDOS  policy  was  ultimately  changed  to 
require  completion  of  a  staff  development  course 
or  CAS3,  any  mode,  within  three  years  after  pro¬ 
motion  to  CPT. 

d.  General  Richardson  felt  that  making 
Ranger.  Airborne,  and  Air  Assault  courses  avail¬ 
able  to  all  officers  who  volunteer  and  qualify, 
considering  the  Special  Operating  Force  and 
Light  Infantry'  Division  initiatives,  would  severe¬ 
ly  strain  our  facilities  that  teach  those  courses. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
offer  these  courses  to  all  officers.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  making  Ranger,  Airborne,  or  Air  Assault 
training  mandatory  for  all  RA  officers. 

e.  General  Richardson  felt  that  providing  fa¬ 
miliarization  firing  on  foreign  weapons  (c.g.,  So¬ 
viet,  Czech,  British,  etc.)  at  each  service  school 
for  all  students,  while  an  attractive  objective, 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Availability  of  for¬ 
eign  weapons,  and  especially  ammunition,  is  not 
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sufficient  quantity  Further,  limited  time  and  re¬ 
sources  available  for  resident  instruction,  partic¬ 
ularly  field  training,  demands  that  we  place  first 
priority  on  qualification  with  US  weapons  and 
tactics.  He  fell  that  this  policy  should  be  scaled 
down  or  eliminated. 

f.  General  Richardson  did  not  agree  with  the 
creation  of  a  limited  number  of  permanent  senior 
mentor  faculty  positions  within  the  TRADOC 
sendee  schools.  He  stated  that  officers  in  these 
positions  would  inevitably  lose  the  close  contact 
with  the  Army  in  the  field  that  is  essential  to 
being  a  good  military  instructor  or  mentor.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  faculty  continuity  can  be  met  by 
civilian  faculty. 

g.  With  respect  to  the  creation  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  development  notebook.  General  Richard¬ 
son  felt  it  is  not  clear  how,  or  if,  this  proposal  is 
related  to  MQS  or  to  what  extent  it  may  be  re¬ 
dundant.  However,  he  felt  it  highlighted  the  larg¬ 
er  issue  of  responsibility  for  professional  devel¬ 
opment.  Officer  professional  development  is  a 
training  and  education  function  and,  as  such,  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Army's  G-3,  DA  DC- 
SOPS,  acting  through  HQ  TRADOC  and  the 
branch  proponents.  To  the  extent  that  assign¬ 
ments  arc  related  to  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  process,  the  personnel  community  (ODC- 
SPER,  MILPERCEN)  should  interface  through 
the  proponents,  who  are  responsible  for  identify¬ 
ing  appropriate  assignment  patterns  for  their 
branches.  PDOS  should  clearly  delineate  profes¬ 
sional  development  relationships  and  recom¬ 
mend  overall  responsibility  be  given  to  ODC- 
SOPS. 

h.  General  Richardson  felt  that  TRADOC 
should  review  officer  and  enlisted  training  publi¬ 
cations  for  standardization  of  tasks,  format  tasks 
and  content,  but  also  felt  that  we  could  not  have 
identical  formats  for  officer  and  enlisted  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Soldiers  Manual  of  Common  Tasks  is 
written  for  supervisors  and  provides  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  setting  up  and  conducting  common 
task  testing.  MQS  manuals  arc  written  for  the 
officer  himself,  and  since  they  cover  a  much  larg¬ 
er  number  of  tasks  than  enlisted  manuals,  are 
written  in  less  detail,  TRADOC  has  considered 
using  identical  formats  for  these  publications, 
and  after  considerable  study,  has  decided  that 
different  formats  are  required. 

i.  General  Richardson  expressed  a  concern 
with  the  requirement  for  TRADOC  to  develop  a 
MQS  IV  and  MQS  V  (field  grade)  in  that 
TRADOC  has  significant  difficulty  in  quanti¬ 
fying  officer  tasks  for  the  lieutenant  and  captain 
level.  Developing  MQS  for  majors  and  lieuten¬ 


ant  colonels  will  be  much  more  difficult  since  the 
range  of  duties  is  broader  and  the  skills  are  “soft¬ 
er.”  Before  we  expend  the  resources  required  to 
develop  MQS  IV  and  V.  he  believed  that  we 
should  implement  MQS  II  and  III  and  evaluate 
the  results. 

j.  That  TRADOC  designate  a  MQS  “propo¬ 
nent,”  General  Richardson  felt  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  already  delineated  and  does  not  need  to 
be  further  specified.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Training  (DCST)  is  responsible  for  establish¬ 
ing  MQS  policy  and  plans  and  supervising  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation.  The  proponents  are 
responsible  for  developing  MQS  manuals  and  Ar¬ 
my  Training  Support  Center  (ATSO  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  manual  publication.  This  system  is  well 
established  and  identical  to  the  System  used  for 
enlisted  manuals.  No  further  action  is  required. 

k.  Gcncrai  Richardson  stated  that  to  create  a 
separate  office,  headed  by  a  BG  (under 
TRADOC)  with  the  aim  of  accelerating  introduc¬ 
tion  of  computer  communication  Base  instruc¬ 
tion  (CCBI)  into  military  schools  (initially),  then 
to  uhiis/organizations  and  ultimately  for  use  by 
individual  officers  was  not  necessary.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  state  that  the  Army  has  much  higher  pri¬ 
orities  for  general  officer  positions. 

6.  AMC— GENERAL  THOMPSON 

a.  General  Thompson  was  impressed  that  we 
used  mentoring  as  a  basis  for  our  philosophy.  He 
added  that  mentoring  should  also  imply  that  the 
mentor  should  be  able  to  exert  some  influence  in 
a  career,  not  nepotism,  but  assist  in  career  deci¬ 
sions  (i.e.,  assignments). 

b.  General  Thompson  felt  we  must  sort  out 
the  branch  qualification  issue.  The  first  step  is 
force  the  branch  chiefs  to  define  branch  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Then  wc  need  to  coordinate  with  the  oth¬ 
er  branches,  and  finally,  to  see  what  the  QPMS 
structure  imposes  on  each  branch  qualification 
standard.  General  Thompson  said  that  this  issue 
has  to  be  pulled  together  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
two-star  branch  chiefs. 

e.  Strategic  Goals: 

(1)  In  Strategic  Goal  4,  (Focus,  long-term) 
Genera!  Thompson  felt  we  should  say,  exper- 
tise.in  the  art  and  science  of  and  support  of  war." 

(2)  In  PDOS  Strategic  Goal  5,  Scope  of 
Development,  General  Thompson  said  “Army  in 
the  field”  gives  the  perception  that  it  excludes 
MACOMs,  AMC,  and  the  wholesale  side  of  the 
Army.  He  would  prefer  it  to  be  a„.to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Army,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Army  in  the  field." 
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d.  General  Thompson  concurred  with  our 
definition  of  Warrior  Spirit,  but  cautioned  us 
that  we  need  to  carefully  market,  not  only  Warri¬ 
or  Spirit,  but  our  whole  study.  This  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  CSS  side  of  the  Army  feels  they 
arc  included  in  our  definitions  and  are  perceived 
as  equal  partners, 

e.  General  Thompson  said  he  supported 
GAS3,  but  worried  that  for  the  next  few  years  the 
GAS3  graduate  is  going  to  be  cognitively  ahead 
of,  not  only  his  peers  and  majors,  but  possibly  of 
his  lieutenant  colonel  battalion  commander.  We 
also  should  look  at  former  project  managers,  not 
solely  former  battalion  commanders,  for  instruc¬ 
tors  at  CA$3.  Finally,  he  said  we  should  export 
CAS3  to  get  every  captain  through  the  course  as 
soon  as  possible, 

F.  Core  war  fighting  skills  being  taught  at 
CGSGC  and  5SC  is  absolutely  a  must.  Everyone 
must  have  a  core  understanding  of  the  operation¬ 
al  level  of  warfighting.  As  an  aside.  General 
Thompson  said  in  over  40  years  of  service,  he  has 
Had  tw  o  weeks  of  resident  warfighting  instruction 
(one  week  at  Air  Staff  College  and  one  week  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College). 

g.  General  Thompson  questioned  the  need  to 
reinforce  values  a:  every  level  of  schooling.  Val¬ 
ues  are  set  early.  If  anything,  the  mentor,  not  the 
school,  should  reinforce  values. 

h.  General  Thompson  said  that  if  refresher 
courses  for  officers  in  off-line  assignments,  i.e., 
recruiting  etc,  were  to  give  “hands  on"  to  new 
technology,  etc,  that  would  be  fine.  However,  the 
professional  officer  should  not  have  t  o  be  “spoon 
fed"  his  branch  update.  Staying  current  in  his 
branch  is  implied  in  being  a  professional  officer, 

i.  General  Thompson  mentioned  that  Gener¬ 
al  Clark  has  often  said  that  we  talk  about  leader- 
ship,  out  yci  the  first  and  last  leader  title  in  the 
officer  corps  is  the  platoon  leader.  After  that,  we 
talk  of  commanders,  and  that  our  schools  are 
orientated  towards  teaching  “commandership," 
not  leadership. 

j.  General  Thompson  cautioned  us  to  “not 
close  the  door5  on  our  NG  State  QCS  programs, 
by  requiring  a  BA  degree  for  commissioning.  We 
need  some  flexibility  wiih  this  policy.  We  need  a 
commitment  to  communicative  skills  (oral  and 
written)  at  all  levels.  People  just  don't  read  any¬ 
more,  the  point  is  that  professional  reading  is 
important.  The  AERB  program  is  poor  and  “cries 
for  help.’  We  should  send  some  of  our  Training 
With  Industry  (TW1)  folks  to  look  at  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  to  see  how  they  do  their  job  because  they 
are  the  best  at  what  they  do.  Assessment  testing  is 


necessary:  however,  we  need  to  be  careful  in  our 
application  and  use  of  such  a  test  and  its  results. 
Wc  need  to  ensure  that  we  package  and  market 
our  alternate  CSC  schools  (ALMC,  DSMC.  etc.) 
carefully.  We  cannot  afford  a  First  Team — 
CGSOC/Lcavenworth  and  Second  Team  (all 
others)  syndrome  to  develop.  Finally,  he  stated 
that  general  officer  education  should  be  limited. 
“By  the  lime  an  officer  makes  general,  he  should 
know  how  te  be  a  general.3 

k.  General  Thompson  said  we  need  to  rede¬ 
fine  success  in  terms  other  than  promotion  to 
general  officer.  Each  year,  AMC  and  the  Army 
loses  too  many  good  lieutenant  colonels  because 
they  feel  they  are  not  successful  by  the  current 
preceived  definition  of  success,  i.e.,  promotion, 
selection  for  program  manager,  battaiion/brigade 
command  and  selection  for  resident  schooling. 
One  solution:  why  do  not  we  publish  the  alter¬ 
nate  list  for  battaiion/brigade  command  and/or 
SSC  level  schooling?  The  mere  fact  of  seeing 
one's  name  on  the  list,  albeit  alternate  list,  could 
satisfy  the  officer's  sense  of  success.  We  need  a 
professional  development  “career  road  map"  for 
the  officer  corps.  This  would  allow  for  self-assess¬ 
ment  for  each  officer  as  he  progresses  though  the 
system.  General  Thompson  feels  there  is  a  valid 
place  in  the  Army  and  the  officer  corps  for  a 
limited  service  (limited  duty)  officer.  Given  some 
of  our  technical  fields,  an  officer  who  knows  he 
will  “cap  out"  at  major,  could  perform  a  valuable 
function  for  the  Army,  remaining  in  that  narrow 
technical  field. 

l .  General  Thompson  Is  concerned  with  the 
lack  of  officer  feedback  in  his  travels  and/or 
briefings.  He  feels  we  have  lost  the  feedback  loop 
in  our  system. 

m.  MG  Ross,  Chief  of  Staff.  AMC,  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  traditional  socialization  of  our 
officer  corps  (Dining-ins/Outs,  officers’  call,  etc,) 
is  fading  out  of  our  system.  We  need  to  reinforce 
this  socialization  in  our  professional  system.  He 
also  outlined  a  program  instituted  at  AMC  where 
lieutenants  are  rotated  in  their  jobs  after  18 
months  to  gh’e  depth  to  their  skills.  Additionally, 
a  pilot  program  was  initiated  to  send  lieutenants 
to  Fort  Di.x  for  four  weeks  in  the  summer  to  serve 
as  a  platoon  leader  with  basic  training  soldiers. 
Tne  “Lieutenants  Program"  in  AMC  HQ  has 
great  potential. 

7.  CENTCOM— GENERAL  KINGSTON 

a.  Wc  need  to  do  a  lot  more  in  the  units  with 
respect  to  teaching  the  art  and  science  of  war, 

b.  We  need  to  change  the  definition  of  suc¬ 
cess  within  the  officer  corps.  This  may  mean  that 
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some  of  our  officer  corps  would  retire  as  majors, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  failures. 

c.  General  Kingston  stressed  the  need  to  in¬ 
fuse  the  final  PDOS  product,  especially  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Goals,  into  the  officer  corps,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  pre-commissioning  arena.  It  is  most 
important  to  get  the  professional  development 
picture  to  the  younger  officers. 

d.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  jump 
from  BG  to  MG  is  a  bigger  leap  than  from  MG  to 
LTG.  The  responsibilities  are  greatly  increased 
fora  MG  however  the  job  satisfaction  is  lower.  In 
short,  do  not  lump  BG  and  MG  together  in  a 
development  period. 

e.  General  Kingston  said  that  to  be  a  mentor, 
an  officer  has  to  have  confidence  in  his  abilities. 
He  felt  that  officers  in  command  for  the  first 
time  may  not  have  that  confidence,  because  the 
fear  of  failure  is  just  too  great.  We  need  to  focus 
on  the  commander,  do  not  leave  it  up  to  boards. 
Truly  good  ones  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  repetitive  commands.  He  also  said  that  we 
need  to  ensure  that  in  marketing  mentor,  we  are 
careful  in  defining  it  to  the  field.  “Mentor”  car¬ 
ries  the  connotation  of  godfather  patronage. 

8.  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS  —  LTG 
HEIBERG 

a.  LTG  Heiberg  agreed  th^t  the  concept  of 


balanced  cells  of  quality  needs  to  be  institutional¬ 
ized  throughout  the  Army. 

b.  LTG  Heiberg  saw  the  PDOS  system  as 
reinforcing  the  needs  of  Engineer  Officers. 

c.  We  need  to  continue  the  programs  to  ro¬ 
tate  officers  through  duty  positions  during  the 
same  tour,  for  example  rotating  engineer  officers 
from  the  Divisional  Engineer  Battalions  to  the 
post  DEH. 

d.  He  stressed  that  the  Army  needs  to  do  a 
better  job  of  identifying  and  supporting  function¬ 
al  training  needs  of  the  TDA  Army. 

e.  He  cautioned  us  that  PDOS  needs  to  be 
careful  of  the  promises  it,  or  the  institution, 
makes  to  the  officer  corps.  We  must  think  out 
our  policies  and  keep  the  promises  given.  He  cit¬ 
ed  the  Engineer  District  Advisor  in  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam,  which  was  at  one  time  a  battalion 
command  equivalent,  but  was  changed  to  a  non¬ 
command  billet.  The  other  example  he  cited  was 
the  CSA  “Pull  up  your  socks”  letter  by  General 
Abrahams  in  1972  in  which  OERs  were  to  be 
deflated.  Many  officers  received  “honest  OERs” 
but  the  inflation  crept  back  in  the  system  and 
those  officers  were  hurt  by  future  boards. 
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Annex  W 

Control  and  Coordination 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  for  a  mechanism  to 
overwatch,  monitor,  and  coordinate  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  approved  PDOS  policies  and  en¬ 
hance  efforts  to  coordinate  the  professional  de¬ 
velopment  of  officers. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Need  for  Coordination.  The  5  Nov  84 
PDOS  briefing  to  CSA  identified  as  a  system 
weakness  that  no  one  single  individual  is  in 
charge  of  professional  development”  and  ”... 
many  players  in  the  system  ...  are  not  fitted  to¬ 
gether.”  These  observations  resulted  from: 

(1)  The  self-evident  need  to  pin  down  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  overwatch  of  professional  devel¬ 
opment  to  ensure  coherence  of  the  system.  There 
are  many  players  who  currently  can  and  do  take 
unilateral  actions  to  further  their  aims  and  goals. 
Although  these  actions  are  well  intended,  they 
represent  suboptimizations  due  to  the  limitations 
inherent  in  the  relatively  narrower  perspective  of 
these  decision  makers  below  HQDA  level.  In  the 
aggregate,  these  actions  amount  to  random  per¬ 
turbations,  are  not  coherently  coordinated,  and 
do  not  constitute  a  “system.” 

(2)  Survey  results  indicate  the  officer 
corps  is  confused  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
professional  development  of  officers. 

(3)  The  potential  exists  for  duplication  of 
effort,  or  worse  yet,  gaps  in  education  and  train¬ 
ing. 

(4)  Confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the  Ar¬ 
my  Staff  as  to  who  is  or  who  should  be  in  charge 
of  officer  professional  development.  Action  of¬ 
ficers  from  ODCSPER  and  ODCSOPS  both  indi¬ 
cate  that  their  agency  has  or  should  have  the  lead. 

b.  Roles.  ODCSPER  and  ODCSOPS  both 
have  critical  (and  at  times  overlapping)  roles  in 
the  development  process: 

(1)  The  1978  Long  Study  recommended: 

(a)  Consolidate  responsibility  for  all  mili¬ 
tary  training  under  ODCSOPS. 


(b)  Continue  ODCSPER  responsibility 
for  manning  the  training  base,  professional  devel¬ 
opment,  career  management,  civil  education,  ... 
and  precommissioning  training. 

(2)  AR  10-5,  Organization  and  Functions 
(1  Jan  81)  assigns: 

(a)  ODCSOPS  responsibility  for  unit  and 
individual  training  policies.  Program  8  (training) 
resourcing,  and  supervision  and  control  over  cer¬ 
tain  institutional  schools. 

(b)  ODCSPER  responsibility  for  military 
personnel  management  and  associated  functions 
and  management  systems  (OPMS),  pre-commis¬ 
sioning  training,  and  leadership  development. 

(3)  The  1984  Haldane  Study  noted  that 
training  responsibilities  within  current  HQ  DA 
regulations  are  unclear  and  fragmented,  and  rec¬ 
ommended: 

(a)  ODCSPER  have  responsibility  to  con¬ 
duct  leadership  training  in  consonance  with 
ODCSOPS  guidance. 

(b)  ODCSOPS  be  proponent  for  Learning 
Centers  and  transfer  ACES  from  ODCSPER  to 
ODCSOPS. 

(c)  ODCSOPS  be  reorganized  to  establish 
ADCSOPS  for  Training  and  Education. 

(d)  Day-to-day  responsibilities  preclude 
the  full  participation  in  training  oversight  by 
CSA/VCSA. 

c.  Findings. 

(1)  Necessary  Steps.  Retention  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  quo  in  professional  development  on 
the  Army  Staff  will  detract  from  the  PDOS  aim 
to  provide  for  an  agency  on  the  Army  General 
Staff  to  function  in  a  long-term  overwatch  capac¬ 
ity  so  as  to  monitor  implementation  of  approved 
PDOS  recommendations.  Consequently,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  should  be  taken  to  enhance  efforts  to 
coordinate  officer  professional  development: 
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(a)  Create  a  fourth  objective  to  the  Lead¬ 
ership  Goal  entitled  “Professional  Development” 
so  as  to  monitor  professional  development 
through  the  Performance  Management  Army 
process  in  consonance  with  DA  Memo  5-10. 

(b)  Create  a  PDOS  cell  in  ODCSOPS  to 
coordinate  implementation  of  approved  PDOS 
education  and  training  policies/programs. 

(2)  Leadership  Goal.  The  supporting 
objectives  of  the  Leadership  Goal  suggest  a  natu¬ 
ral  framework  to  centrally  monitor  professional 
development.  The  three  existing  objectives  and  a 
fourth  proposed  objective  are  as  follows. 

(a)  Systems.  Align  the  personnel  system 
and  the  training  system  to  support  unit  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  leader  development  process  in 
units. 

(b)  Doctrine  and  Training.  Leadership 
doctrinal  training  materials  to  provide  for  a  lead¬ 
er  development  program  which  is  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sequential,  progressive  and  integrates  the 
school  with  the  field. 

(c)  Climate.  An  environment  in  each  Ar¬ 
my  unit  that  reinforces  values  and  empowers 
leaders  at  all  levels  to  seize  the  initiative  and  act 
innovatively  and  creatively;  in  short,  to  be  “pru¬ 
dent  risk-takers.”  The  desired  concept  is  much 
like  the  german  “Auftragstaktic”  nation  which 
stressed  acting  as  the  situation  required  (sec  An¬ 
nex  R,  App  1). 

(d)  Professional  Development.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 


to  effectively  lead  the  Army  and  efficiently  man¬ 
age  its  resources. 

(3)  PDOS  Cel).  A  PDOS  cell  in  ODC¬ 
SOPS  would  effectively  be  able  to  coordinate  im¬ 
plementation  of  approved  PDOS  recommenda¬ 
tions  (to  include  ovcrwatch  of  CGSC-AWC 
cooperation).  Placement  of  this  cell  in  ODC¬ 
SOPS  is  necessary  because  revised  TRADOC 
policies  and  accompanying  resource  matters  are 
central  to  many  recommendations.  Also,  ODC¬ 
SOPS  currently  manages  training  policy  and  re¬ 
sources. 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  ODCSPER  add  a  fourth  objective  to  the 
Leadership  Goal  entitled,  “Professional  Develop¬ 
ment." 

b.  ODCSOPS  create  a  long-term  PDOS  cell 
to  coordinate  approved  PDOS  education/train¬ 
ing  policies  related  to  Army  schools  and  individ¬ 
ual/unit  training  (initially  with  a  minimum  of 
three  field  grade  officers — directed  military'  over¬ 
strength). 

c.  ODCSPER  overwatch  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  under  the  Leadership  Goal;  coordinate 
approved  education/training/development  poli¬ 
cies  related  to  the  management  of  officers  and  to 
other  related  studics(TWOS,  ROTC  and  OPMS). 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  Approved  in  concept. 

Appendices 

1  Action  Plan 

2  Phasing  Plan 
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Appendix  1  to  ANNEX  W 
Action  Plan 
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Annex  X 

Creation  of  Balanced  Cells  of  Quality  Across  the  Army 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  create  balanced  cells  of  offi¬ 
cer  quality  throughout  the  Army  and  to  eliminate 
excepted  units  for  quality  distribution  of  officers. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Think  Piece  on  Quality  Distribution. 

(1)  On  20  August  1984,  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  PDOS  and  entitled  “A  Think  Piece 
on  Quality  Distribution”  was  sent  to  all  serving 
general  officers  (Appendix  1)  with  a  request  for 
input  on  this  issue  that  appears  to  be  “prickly  to 
handle  but  is  of  crucial  importance  in  fulfilling 
Army  needs." 

(2)  The  basic  thesis  of  the  think  piece  is 
that  the  distribution  policy  of  having  excepted 
units  for  quality  be  eliminated,  and  that  officers 
be  assigned  from  captain  through  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  based  upon  their  qualifications,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  MILPERCEN  to  maintain  the  balance  by 
promotion  potential  across  all  MACOMs  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 

b.  General  Officer  Responses.  Responses 
from  205  generals  was  received  as  of  6  November 
1984. 

(1)  A  response  table  is  provided  at  Appen¬ 
dix  2. 

(2)  Sixty-four  percent  of  all  general  of¬ 
ficers  favor  implementation  of  the  recommended 
strategy  without  compromise.  Of  the  remaining 
36  percent: 

(a)  Twelve  percent  recommend  some  min¬ 
imum  number  of  excepted  units,  with  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  remainder  across  MACOMs  and 
activities. 

(b)  Nine  percent  stated  that  some  jobs/ 
assignments  are  more  important  to  the  Army 
than  others  but  do  not  take  a  position  on  quality 
distribution. 

(c)  Three  percent  nonconcur  entirely. 


(d)  Thirteen  percent  take  positions  that 
can  only  be  categorized  as  "other”  (i.e.,  sugges¬ 
tions  only  made  by  one  general  officer). 

(3)  Sixty-four  percent  of  lieutenant  gener¬ 
als  concur  with  the  recommendation,  and  eight 
percent  support  minimizing  excepted  units  with 
equal  distribution  of  the  remainder. 

(4)  Of  the  nine  Generals  responding,  four 
fully  support  the  recommended  strategy:  three 
support  the  compromise  position  of  minimizing 
excepted  units  and  distributing  the  remainder  of 
officers  equally  by  promotion  potential  across  the 
MACOMs  and  activities,  and  one  believes  that 
"all  should  get  each  type  of  officer,  but  the  distri¬ 
bution  scheme  could  be  weighted  as  appropri¬ 
ate.” 

c.  Findings. 

(1)  Two  out  of  three  general  officers  who 
responded  support  the  strategy  to  create  equal 
cells  of  quality  across  the  Army  without  compro¬ 
mise. 

(2)  There  is  three  and  four  star  support  for 
this  strategy. 

(3)  Of  those  general  officers  who  do  not 
support  the  entire  proposal,  at  least  one-third  of 
these  would  support  holding  designated  units  to  a 
minimum,  while  creating  equal  cells  of  quality 
across  the  remainder  of  the  Army. 

(4)  Systemic  advantages/disadvantages 
are  discussed  at  Appendix  1. 

3.  Recommendations.  ODCSPER  distribute 
non-promotion  risk  officers  throughout  the  Army 
so  as  to  provide  balanced  cells  of  quality. 

a.  No  Army  activity  will  be  designated  to 
receive  higher  percentages  of  non-promotion  risk- 
officers  than  any  other. 

b.  Eliminate  excepted  unit  distribution. 

c.  Assign  officers  based  upon  their  qualifi¬ 
cations. 
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d.  Maintain  balance  by  promotion  poten¬ 
tial  from  captain  through  lieutenant  colonel 
across  all  MACOM's  and  activities. 

4,  CSA  Remarks.  Minimize  rather  than  elimi¬ 
nate  excepted  units  for  quality  distribution:  Ar¬ 


my  Studies  Group  provide  recommenda¬ 
tions— consider  the  needs  of  TRADOC. 

Appendices 

1  A  Think  Piece  on  Quality  Distribution 

2  Creatioin  of  Balanced  Quality  Cells 

3  Action  Plan 
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Appendix  1  to  Annex  X 

Text  of  Memorandum  Entitled  “A  Think  Piece  on  Quality  Distribution” 


1.  I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  way  we  distribute  officers  in  the  Army.  We 
have  what  is  known  as  excepted  units  for  quality. 
What  this  means  is  that  those  units  arc  assigned 
only  to  non-risk  officers,  i.e.,  officers  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  MILPERCEN,  will  be  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  grade.  I  believe  that  this  policy 
has  an  overall  detrimental  effect  upon  the  Army 
for  many  reasons.  For  example: 

a.  We  do  not  recognize  that  all  jobs  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Army  mis¬ 
sion. 

b.  We  do  not  have  balanced  cells  of  quality 
throughout  the  Army. 

c.  We  encourage  the  officer  corps  to  seek  out 
jobs  for  personal  career  purposes,  rather  than 
sending  the  message  that  all  jobs  arc  important 
and  that  you  should  do  whatever  job  is  assigned 
to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

d.  Each  time  a  promotion  or  selection  list  is 
published  we  waste  thousands  of  manhours  writ¬ 
ing  cards  and  letters  and  making  phone  calls  to 
MILPERCEN  and  the  DA  Staff  concerning  the 
results.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  hose  may  be 
turned  on  a  particular  command  or  activity  for  a 
while  to  improve  quality;  as  a  result,  other  com¬ 
mands  and  activities  suffer,  except  for  excepted 
units.  This  has  an  adverse  impact  upon  continui¬ 
ty  and  stability. 

2.  My  idea  is  that  wc  should  assign  officers, 
from  captain  through  lieutenant  colonel,  upon 
their  qualifications  and  that  wc  should  instruct 
MILPERCEN  to  maintain  the  balance  by  promo¬ 
tion  potential  across  all  MACOMs  and  activities 
within  plus  or  minus  two  percent.  For  example, 
assuming  we  promote  70  percent  of  majors  to 
lieutenant  colonel  each  year,  then  each  MACOM 
and  activity  in  the  Army  should  expect  that  68  to 
72  percent  of  their  majors  will  be  promoted  and 
that  28  to  32  percent  will  not  be  promoted. 
MILPERCEN  can  do  this.  Obviously,  it  will  take 


about  three  years  to  fully  implement  this  due  to 
normal  rotation  policies. 

3.  In  my  view,  the  only  exception  to  this  policy 
would  be  for  command  selectees. 

4.  Some  will  say  that  this  proposal  is  unreason¬ 
able  for  many  reasons: 

a.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  but  the  very'  best 
assigned  to  the  Army  Staff.  For  example,  pro¬ 
grams  at  this  level  are  too  important  to  have  any¬ 
one  but  the  very  best  working  on  them.  I  am 
suggesting  that  70  percent  of  the  majors  will  be 
promoted  and  30  percent  will  not.  across  the  Ar¬ 
my.  What  people  forget  is  that  these  majors  work 
for  lieutenant  colonels,  who  work  for  colonels, 
who  work  for  generals.  They  also  forget  that  a 
major  who  does  not  get  promoted  may  be  very' 
competent  and  may  be  more  competent  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  than  his  contemporary  who  does  get 
promoted. 

b.  Some  jobs  are  tougher  than  others  and  we 
should  assign  our  very  best  people  to  these  tough 
jobs.  Some  even  assume  and  assert  that  every  job 
on  the  DA  Staff  is  like  this.  First,  there  is  still 
latitude  within  that  70  percent  of  promotees  to 
assign  the  very  best  to  the  toughest  jobs.  Second, 
I  would  suggest  that  there  arc  some  tough  jobs  at 
MACOM  and  installation  level.  What  about  our 
schools?  When  all  majors  or  a  significant  percent 
of  them  do  not  get  promoted  due  to  our  assign¬ 
ment  policies,  these  jobs  become  even  tougher. 

c.  Some  will  say  that  we  cannot  have  anyone 
teaching  or  leading  our  cadets  at  West  Point  that 
will  not  be  promoted.  1  disagree.  It  may  be  help¬ 
ful  for  the  cadets  to  understand  the  real  world. 
Also,  by  assigning  by  qualification,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  wc  would  have  a  diminution  in  instruction. 

5.  If  we  don’t  take  this  recommended  ap¬ 
proach.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  away  from  the  “ticket  punching”  syndrome 
that  everyone  talks  about.  We  will  need  to  accept 
this  fact  and  quit  worrying  about  it. 
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6,  If  we  don’t  take  this  recommended  approach 
there  are  still  some  things  we  should  do  to  lessen 
the  impact.  First,  we  should  reduce  the  number 
of  excepted  units  to  the  bare  minimum.  Second, 
we  should  insist  that  officers  be  distributed  equi¬ 
tably  by  promotion  potential  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Army. 


NOTE:  “Excepted  units  for  quality"  is  defined 
by  MILPERCEN  to  mean  “designated  units.” 
The  intent  is  to  maintain  a  balance  of  quality 
(not  neccssarih  quantit\)  distribution  of  officers 
across  the  Army. 

CHARLES  W.  BAGNAL 
Lieutenant  General.  USA 


Author:  MAJ  Meriwether 
Tearr.  Chief:  COL  Dunn 


Appendix  2  to  Annex  X 

Creation  of  Balanced  Quality  Cells 


203  general  officers  responded  to  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  designated  units  for  quality  and  dis¬ 
tribute  officers  (03-05)  so  as  to  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance  by  promotion  potential  across  all  MACOMs 
and  activities.  Response  categories  are  by  grade 
(BG-GEN)  and  by  type  response  (complete  agree- 


Response  BG 

Completely  agree  54(6 1 %) 

Minimize  Designated  units*  7  3(  5  5%) 

Some  jobs  are  more  important"  6(7%; 

Nonconcur  5(6%) 

Other"  11(12%) 


89 


‘But  (Jisirifcatc  ;i;c  remainder  to  maintain  promotion  baiatiec. 
"No  position  taken  on  quahts  distribution 


menu  minimize  excepted  units  but  distribute  the 
remainder  to  maintain  promotion  balance,  some 
jobs  are  more  important  than  others  (but  with  no 
position  taken  regarding  distribution],  noncon¬ 
cur.  and  other). 


MG 

LTG 

57(69%) 

16(64%) 

6(7%) 

2(8%) 

8(10%) 

4(16%) 

0 

1(4%) 

12(14%) 

2(8%) 

83 

25 

GEN 

TOTAL 

4(50%) 

131(64%) 

3(3 8%) 

24(12%) 

0 

18(9%) 

0 

6(3%) 

1(13%) 

26(13%) 

e 
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Annex  Y 

PDOS  Computer-Based  Teleconferencing  Network 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  describe  the  use  of  the 
PDOS  Computer-Based  Teleconferencing  Net¬ 
work  (PDOSNET)  in  support  of  the  Professional 
Development  of  Officers  Study. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  PDOSNET  was  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  substantive  group  discussion, 
input  to  decision  making  and  the  exchange  of 
messages  and  information  as  it  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  of  officers.  The  study- 
group  sought  to  involve  as  many  participants  as 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  how- 
best  to  professionally  develop  Army  officers. 

b.  Teleconferencing  System. 

( 1 J  A  computer-based  teleconference  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  in  which  group  discussion,  group 
decision  making  and  exchange  of  messages  and 
information  is  accomplished  without  having  all 
members  physically  co-locatcd  or  working  on 
identical  time  schedules.  This  is  done  using  a 
computer  system  which  acts  as  the  centra!  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information  processing.  The  com¬ 
puter  system  maintains  both  the  group  discus¬ 
sions  and  private  messages  for  the  participants  at 
all  times.  An  individual  participant  can  enter  the 
conference  at  any  time  by  using  a  data  terminal 
connected  to  the  system  by  a  commercial  tele¬ 
phone  call. 

(2)  The  particular  system  used  by  the 
PDOS  group  is  called  CONFER.  It  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Dr.  Robert  Parnes  and  is  available 
through  the  US  Army  FORUM  under  contract 
with  Advene!  Communication  Systems.  Inc.  The 
CONFER  system  operates  on  the  Michigan  Ter¬ 
minal  System  (MTS)  at  Wayne  Slate  University. 
Detroit,  Michigan.  The  system  is  non-secure.  and 
no  classified  material  can  be  discussed  or  trans¬ 
mitted  for  security  reasons. 

(3)  The  US  Army  FORUM  is  a  voluntary 
group  of  American  soldiers  and  citizens  who  con¬ 
tribute  useful  and  innovative  insights,  perspec¬ 


tives  and  approaches  to  complex  issues  facing 
our  Army.  The  FORUM  operates  cut  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Currently,  the 
FORUM  has  six  hundred  members  world-wide 
operating  on  nineteen  nets  at  all  levels  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  commands  (MACOMs). 

c.  Equipment.  To  use  this  system  each  par¬ 
ticipant  must  have  access  to  a  computer  terminal 
connected  to  the  central  computer  by  telephone. 
A  majority  of  participants  use  portable  data  ter¬ 
minals  to  access  FORUMNET.  The  two  most 
common  terminals  in  use  are  the  Silent  700  (Tex¬ 
as  Instruments)  and  the  Whisper  Writer  (3M).  A 
smaller  percentage  of  participants  use  micro 
computers  or  office  word  processors  which  are 
equiped  with  a  communications  capability.  As  a 
general  rule,  any  equipment  that  uses  ASCII 
communications  protocal  and  functions  at  a 
baud  rate  of  30G  or  1200  will  be  suitable  for  use. 

d.  Operating  Protocol. 

( 1 )  The  PDOSNET  sought  to  be  a  product 
producing  system.  The  desired  environment  was 
one  which  stimulated  candid  discussions  of 
PDOS  issues  with  an  attitude  of  confident  expec¬ 
tancy  that  working  together,  a  quality  product 
will  emerge.  In  so  doing,  discussion  of  the  issues 
sought  to  be  focused  at  all  times.  Additionally,  an 
effort  was  made  to  pursue  suggestions  to  well 
formed  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

(2)  In  creating  and  mainlining  this  de¬ 
sired  PDOSNET  environment,  the  following 
rules  of  protocol  applied: 

-PDOSNET  traffic  was  informal,  unoffi¬ 
cial  and  candid. 

-responsible  differing  opinions  were  en¬ 
couraged. 

-participation  was  recognized  as  the  on¬ 
ly  mode  of  contribution. 

-a  response  to  every  item  was  requested: 
comment  with  concurrence  or  nonconcurrcncc. 
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-public  communications  were  en¬ 
couraged:  messages  were  suggested  for  use  when 
information  was  for  only  one  or  two  participants. 

-the  role  of  the  PDOSNET  organizer 
was  explained  referencing  two  Advcrtcl  Commu¬ 
nication  Systems.  Inc.  publications:  “The  User's 
Guide  to  CONFER  II"  and  “The  Organizer's 
Guide  to  CONFER  II." 

-participants  were  to  sign  on  the  system 
to  "read  their  mail"  at  least  three  times  a  week. 

-recommendations  for  new  PDOSNET 
participants  were  encouraged. 

-substance,  not  form,  was  recognized  as 
the  key  aspect  of  a  successful  PDOSNET  Opera¬ 
tion:  spelling  and  grammatical  errors  would  be 
tolerated. 

e.  Participants.  The  Study  Director  personal¬ 
ly  selected  all  general  officer  net  oarticipants. 
Others  requesting  net  participation  were  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Following  a  careful 
examination  of  their  expertise  and  potential  for 
contribution,  access  to  PDOSNET  was  granted  to 
selected  applicants.  Appendix  1  to  this  annex 
lists  all  PDOSNET  participants. 

f.  Training. 

(1)  The  PDOSNET  Organizer  received 
preparatory  training  for  one  week  in  two  phases: 
initial  indoctrination  and  self-study.  The  Army 
FORUM  Organizer  presented  a  detailed  briefing 
on  the  FORUMNET  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
desired  PDOSNET  characteristics  which  served 
as  the  initial  indoctrination.  The  remainder  of 
the  week  was  devoted  to  self-study  based  on  two 
key  references:  "The  User's  Guide  to  CONFER 
II"  and  "The  Organizer's  Guide  to  CONFERII." 

(2)  PDOSNET  participants  in  several 
cases  were  familiar  with  the  CONFER  system 
thus  requiring  no  further  training.  New-  CON¬ 
FER  users  were  provided  the  references  men¬ 
tioned  above  as  well  as  easy  to  use  summary- 
sheets  provided  by  the  FORUMNET  Organizer 
which  provided  cookbook  instructions  on  per¬ 
forming  basic-user  functions.  Participants  were 
encouraged  to  contact  the  PDOSNET  Organizer 
with  problems  and  questions.  In  many  cases  pre¬ 
vious  CONFER  users  were  on  the  installation 
with  new  PDOSNET  users  and  provided  assis¬ 
tance  as  required.  The  ideal  training  program  for 
new  CONFER  users  is  to  co-locatc  all  users 
under  the  supervision  of  the  net  organizer  for  a 
two  day  training  exercise  focusing  on  hands-on 
training  using  the  system.  This  was  not  practical 
for  PDOSNET  users. 


g.  Substantive  Contributions. 

(1)  The  capabilities  of  the  CONFER  sys¬ 
tem  were  rigorously  employed  in  support  of  the 
study  (especially  in  the  early  phases)  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data  indicates.  The  PDOSNET  had  47 
items  on  the  system  with  51  participants  in¬ 
volved  in  discussions  and  comments  during  the 
course  of  the  study.  There  were  1653  individual 
uses  of  the  system  which  lasted  1 4,326  aggregate 
minutes.  There  were  266  messages  sent.  2230 
items  displayed,  292  responses  made.  3772  sets 
of  responses  seen  during  a  total  of  6865  "DO 
NEXT?”  opportunities.  Appendix  1  contains  a 
list  of  PDOSNET  participants. 

( Ta  A  major  PDOSNET  contribution  to 
the  study  was  the  dialogue  conducted  on  the 
PDOS  Philosophy  Statement,  which  is  now- 
called  Fundamentals  of  Officer  Professional  and 
Leadership  Development.  The  evaluation,  in¬ 
sights  and  comments  made  by  numerous  partici¬ 
pants  were  invaluable  during  the  very  difficult 
initial  drafting  and  subsequent  revision  process 
of  this  document. 

(3)  The  lengthy  debate  on  the  content, 
style  and  substance  of  the  PDOS  Strategic  Goals 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  study.  This 
subject  received  the  most  attention  on  the  net. 
The  process  of  operationalizating  the  guiding 
principals  contained  in  the  philosophy  statement 
was  a  challenging  endeavor  which  benefited  from 
the  thoughtful  comments  of  nearly  all  net  partici¬ 
pants. 

(4)  The  dialogue  on  the  quality  distribu¬ 
tion  issue  provided,  in  part,  the  impetus  to  an 
Army-wide  survey  of  all  serving  general  officers 
by  way  of  written  correspondence.  The  debates 
on  this  subject  was  lively,  substantive  and  highly 
opinionated. 

(5)  Much  of  the  study’s  hard  work  was  in 
the  area  of  CAS3  and  CGSC-level  schooling.  The 
items  dealing  with  this  subject  provided  very- 
timely  information  and  comment  which  assisted 
the  analysis  of  various  mid-level  military  school¬ 
ing  options. 

(6)  A  key  system-wide  issue  under  study 
was  the  concept  of  the  “warrior  ethos.”  Some 
very  iucid  comments  were  made  on  this  subject 
by  several  PDOSNET  contributors  as  were  some 
excellent  suggestions  for  reference  materials.  The 
comments  and  suggestions  made  by  participants 
in  this  area  served  as  a  primary  source  of  data  for 
the  “warrior  spirit"  system-wide  issue. 


3.  Recommendations. 

a.  A  1200  baud  data  terminal  with  cathode 
tay  tube  (CRT ).  word  processing  and  full-screen 
editing  capebiiity  is  recommended  for  use  by  the 
net  organizer  for  any  high  volum.  FORUM  Sub- 
Net.  The  increased  speed,  efficiency  and  quality 
print  capabilities  v.rastica!ly  reduces  the  amount 
of  file  maintencc  time  required  by  less  capab*e 
systems. 

b.  Participants  should  be  notified  as  early  as 
possible  about  the  equipment  requirements  for 
using  the  system.  A  limited  number  of  Texas  In¬ 
struments  Silent  700s  or  3M  Whisper  Writers 
should  be  obtained  by  the  ne*  organizer  for  tem¬ 
porary  issue  to  key  net  participants  who  have  no 
terminal  capability. 

e.  Net  Organizers  should  coordinate  directly 
with  the  Study  Director  and  the  FORUMN'ET 
Organizer  on  the  system  design  of  theii  net. 
Some  decision  makers  may  wish  to  have  access  to 
their  net  limited  to  only  a  few  selected  members: 


some  ma;  wish  to  have  all  those  expressing  an 
interest  in  the  subject  under  study  on  the  system. 
Some  may  direct  a  rigid  issue  cycle  for  item  dis¬ 
play  with  response  suspenses:  others  may  wish  to 
have  an  unrestricted  open  format  for  net  dia¬ 
logue. 

d.  Adequate  time  must  be  available  to  the 
net  organizer  and  participants  to  become  profi¬ 
cient  »n  their  responsibilities,  especially  the  use 
of  the  equipment,  be.ore  quality  products  can  be 
expected  from  the  system. 

e.  Documentation  on  the  use  and  value  of 
the  system  must  be  provided  to  the  USA  FO¬ 
RUM  director  to  enable  the  system  to  justify 
continued  operations  and  growth.  The  primary 
way  to  "sell-  the  value  of  the  technology  is 
through  documented  operational  case  studies. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  None. 

Appendix 

1  List  of  Participants 
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List  of  Participants 


Jim  Baker 
Robert  Bergquist 
Peter  Boylan 
Jack  Bradshaw 
Rick  Brown 
Ed  Burba 
Tom  Carney 
John  Crosby 
Stretch  Dunn 
Maury  Edmonds 
Fred  Elam 
Robert  Elton 
Sam  Endicott 
3ob  Forman 
Lee  Gragg 
Ralph  Hallada 
Vald  Heiberg 
Billy  Holland 
Johnny  Johnston 
Sam  Kem 
Ward  LeHardy 
Aaron  Lilley 
Mike  Malone 


Mike  McGee 

John  Moellering 

John  Myers 

Roger  Nye 

Dave  Palmer 

Bob  Parnes 

Ross  Pickus 

Don  Pihl 

Bill  Potts 

Robert  Riscassi 

Don  Rodgers 

Mike  Rodier 

Vincent  Russo 

Crosbie  Saint 

Fred  Sanborn 

Dick  Trefrv 

Walt  Ulmer 

Carl  Vuono 

Huba  Wass  De  Czege 

H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 

Ronald  Watts 

Steve  Whitworth 

Jack  Woodmansce 
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Annex  Z 

OPMS  Crosswalk 


1.  PURPOSE.  To  ensure  continuity  and  pre¬ 
clude  conflicts  between  PDOS  and  the  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Study  (OPMS). 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Background.  The  OPMS  Study  Group  Fi¬ 
nal  Report  contained  numerous  recommenda¬ 
tions  within  the  broad  categories  of  Force  Struc¬ 
ture,  M  gcmerit.  Accessions  and  Separations. 
Educatio  tnd  Training.  Distribution.  Deploy¬ 
ment.  Professional  Development  and  Selection. 
Proponency.  Women  in  the  Army.  Warrant  Of¬ 
ficers.  Special  Branches.  Army  National  Guard. 
Philosophy  of  Officer  Corps,  and  Ethics. 

b.  The  Education  and  Training  recommen¬ 
dations  were  forwarded  in  their  entirety  to  PDOS 
for  consideration.  Of  the  21  recommendations 


made  in  this  area.  PDOS  supported  15  while 
slightly  modifying  seven  others  (Appendix  1 ). 

c.  Additionally.  PDOS  recommended  several 
modifications  of  OPMS  recommendations  in 
other  areas.  These  are  incorporated  throughout 
the  repon  and  in  the  recommendations  that  were 
provided  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

3.  Recommendations.  As  per  Appendix  i  and 
incorporated  in  other  areas  of  the  PDOS  Final 
Report. 

4.  CSA  Remarks.  None. 

Appendix 

1  PDOS  Modifications  of  OPMS  Recom¬ 
mendations 
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PDOS  Modification  of  OPMS  Recommended  Policies 
Officer  Education  and  Training 


on 


OPMS 

1.  Complete  CAS3  Phase  I  in  OAC 


2.  Delay  OAC  to  5-6  YOSdue  to 
Regimental  System. 

5r?ffer  CAS3  unt‘l  Promotion  to 


5.  CGSC  faculty  criteria  consider 
qualifications,  not  promotion  risk. 


8,  Adjust  CSC  window  from  11-15 
YOS  to  12-17  YOS. 

1 5.  ACS  policy  should  require  troop 
assignment  after  education,  then 
utilization  tour. 


PDOS 

1.  CAS3  Phase  1  will  be  OAC 
follow-on  module  for  OCONUS/ 

Bde  staff;  “on  own”  in  1 8  mos  for  ail  others. 

2.  OAC  at  promotion  to  CPT. 


4.  CAS3  during  TP  2  (5-8  YOS). 


5.  Distribute  officers  so  ?s 
to  provide  balanced  cells  of 
quality. 

8.  CSC  at  TP  3;  ASAP  after 
promotion  to  MAJ. 

1 5.  Utilization  tour  will 
follow  ACS. 


XVERSVEST  ?R:smr.  CTICS,  1 . 
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